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Preface 


The purpose of this work is to present to the public Unesco’s Medium-Term Plan for 
1977-1982. It contains a set of texts—slightly re-edited for easier reading—which were 
prepared at the beginning of 1976 to enable the governing bodies of Unesco to take deci- 
sions concerning the Organization’s action during the six-year period 1977-82, covered 
by the Plan. These texts give a comprehensive account not only of the main guidelines 
for the Organizations’s activities in the next six years, but also of the reasons which 
dictated their choice. In fact the reader is presented at the same time with a certain view 
of the world of today. 

The Medium-Term Plan is based on an analysis of the major world problems 
which come within the Organization’s field of competence, the purpose being to define 
Unesco’s possibilities and intentions regarding its contribution in the next few years 
towards their solution—in other words, to define the aims which the Organization has 
set itself. 

The authors of the Plan were therefore led to prepare a series of studies to 
identify and situate the various problems, to evaluate the work already accomplished 
and to establish principles for future action. Each of these studies ha 
at two levels—one, very general, which relates to the Problem an 
specific and concrete, to the objective, leading to the out 
and proposals for the allocation of resources. 
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unanimously the objectives and main guidelines of the Medium-Term Plan. The detailed 
descriptions of proposed activities, on the other hand, have been summarized briefly 
and information of a purely methodological or budgetary nature, which concerns 
mainly the internal functioning of the Organization, has been omitted. Chapter and 
section headings have also been simplified: briefer formulae have been found to replace 
the long, somewhat complicated titles of the Medium-Term Plan, which correspond 
to the description of the Plan’s objectives. Sub-headings have been added to link up 
the different parts of the text more flexibly. 

The work follows the general structure of the Medium-Term Plan. It begins 
with an introduction by Mr Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, Director-General of Unesco, 
written in March 1976, which gives an overall view of the world problems upon which 
the Plan is based. The ten chapters which follow correspond to the ten major problem 
areas with which the Plan is concerned and each chapter is divided into sections cor- 
responding to the different objectives. 

These clarifications on the origins of the work were in a way necessary in 
order to explain certain of its characteristic features. And yet its significance emerges 
from the text itself, as it stands: the reader will find here a wide-ranging reflection on 
contemporary problems and the challenges of the future, placed within the practical 
context of international co-operation, with the main emphasis on action. 
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Introduction 


The situation at the present time, as we stand on the threshold of the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, can probably best be summed up by saying that never 
has the world been such an integrated whole, never has its diversity been so evident. 

The interdependence of societies is coupled with an interdependence of the 
problems which man is now facing. At a time when the world is constantly growing 
smaller as regards both information and action a global viewpoint becomes mandatory. 
World problems cannot be considered in isolation; they are closely bound up with 
each other. For contemporary thought the world forms a whole, a unity of interrelated 
parts; a global approach to world problems is manifestly the only approach which 
comes to terms with their real nature. 

Atthe same time, modern societies display the greatest diversity—whether as a re- 
sult of events outside their control, as with the growing differences in levels of develop- 
ment and living standards, or whether such diversity is actively sought, like that stemming 
from the desire of individuals and groups to assert their identity and originality. 

The crux of the problems facing the modern world lies perhaps in this constant 
tension between a unity which, rising above disparities, seeks realization in a respect 
for differences, and a diversity which, transcending inequalities and conflicts, draws 
inspiration from man’s common vision of the future. What is at stake is an authentic 
human fellowship embracing all societies. 

The very fact that the international community has clearly expressed a desire 
to link the programme of an organization such as Unesco to considerati 
world problems is proof of the unity of those problems. The body of t 
follows contains numerous analyses which, in connection with a particul 
medium-term objective, draw attention to the need for an overall vie 
interdependence of problems. 
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This is the case as soon as one broaches the—from every point of view, 
primordial—issue of human rights which are now acknowledged to be indivisible 
and universal in their application. Even partial and localized violations of those rights 
undermine and negate their very principle. Peace also displays the same characteristics 
of indivisibility. Every individual conflict seriously threatens world peace in so far 
as it is a manifestation of tensions and friction on a world-wide scale. Peace itself can 
only be conceived on a basis of justice, that is to say on the basis of respect for human 
rights and the right of self-determination of peoples. Peace is more than simply a 
matter of refraining from war; there can be no lasting peace if individuals are deprived 
of their rights and liberties, if peoples are oppressed by other peoples, if populations 
are beset by poverty or suffering from malnutrition and sickness. There can be no peace 
if there is no determination to build a just world. The arms race, which is the most 
obvious symptom of the present tensions throughout the world, devours vast resources 
which, if they were used for other purposes, would be capable of substantially improving 
the lot of the most seriously disadvantaged peoples and giving a possibly decisive 
impetus to the development of the societies to which they belong. The unity of the 
world is also evidenced by the world-wide crises which jeopardize the future of man- 
kind: problems arising from population growth, the risks of exhausting natural resources 
by despoiling the heritage of mankind and by continual damage to an environment 
which is the collective and irreplaceable setting for all human life. The dangers threaten- 
ing the world in which we live are of concern to each and every one of us. Lastly, 
development, as the international community must now conceive it, is a global, multi- 
dimensional process taking into account simultaneously economic, political, social and 
cultural factors with reference to a society which is considered not in isolation but as 
one part of a complex network of relations and forces which characterize the world 
situation. Development is an all-embracing concept, applying to all societies, those 
which from the economic point of view are most advanced as well as those which, in 
this respect, are the most deprived. Development is therefore justifiably one of the major 
themes in terms of which several of the objectives occupying a central place in the 
Organization’s Medium-Term Plan are defined. 

Over and against these ties which necessitate a unified and global view of 
world problems, there are the contradictions, the confrontations, the tensions and the 
profound and numerous disparities which typify the present situation and one oF 
other aspect of which is highlighted by each of the analyses which follow. Threats 
of confrontation subsist and sometimes lead to open conflicts which, even when they 
occur in the most seriously disadvantaged regions, are evidence of the profound diver- 
gencies which still divide the world. Violations of human rights in association with 
certain conceptions of power and various forms of racialism or intolerance emphasize 
the aberrant nature of inhuman practices and the difficulties which beset the advance 
of the idea of human unity and solidarity. . 

The inequalities in the modern world have reached unprecedented dimensions 
because of the very fact that economic growth, in favouring particular societies, has 
often taken place to the detriment of other specially numerous and deprived groups. 
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Such inequalities take various forms. They may consist in overall disparities in income 
between countries—as in the case of developed and developing countries—which 
are due not only to historical factors but also to differing conditions for the production 
of material goods and to the frequently inequitable terms of international trade. It has 
been noted that, in the past, the inequalities existing between societies were relatively 
minor, since all these societies were at the pre-industrial stage; and the ratio between 
the average income of the richest and the poorest was approximately 3 to 1. At the 
present day, however, the ratio between average per capita income, as between the most 
and least developed countries, is often in the region of 30 to 1, rising in extreme cases, 
to as much as 80 or 90 to 1. There are also, within each nation, inequalities as between 
the different social categories. It is, in particular, in the rural areas or in certain large 
towns in the developing countries that the most distressing poverty is to be found, with 
some people living in utter deprivation, a prey to hunger and chronic disease, permanently 
in conditions below the minimum level which man could at most bring himself to regard 
as tolerable on a purely temporary basis. 

In addition to these material inequalities in regard to the possession of and 
access to consumer goods and standards of living, there are also other equally serious 
inequalities as to the possession of and access to cultural goods and amenities. The 
very fact that there are still some 800 million illiterates and that this number, far from 
decreasing, has, because of the population growth, slightly increased over the past 
few years constitutes the most glaring inequality in the matter of education. The right 
to education, even elementary education, has not yet been universally established 
as a practical reality; it is estimated that in 1975 over 130 million children of between 
6 and 11 years of age were receiving no schooling. Inequality between the sexes in 
regard to education also continues to be widespread. Analysis of scientific development 
shows that research potential, measured either by the number of research workers 
or by the level of research expenditure, is concentrated in the industrialized countries: 
the developing countries, though inhabited by a large majority of the world’s population, 
possess only a very small fraction of this potential, between 5 and 10 per cent, depending 
on the criterion used. The inequalities in regard to the production and use of information 
media are no less glaring, these media also being concentrated in the hands of the 
developed countries. 

To eliminate inequalities, and reverse the present alarming trend towards a j 
widening of the gulf between developed and developing countries, due largely to the 
world economic crisis and the acute worsening of the terms of trade, is a prime necessity, 

This is not to advocate integration in a system in which all distinctions would 
be obliterated ; for, alongside the disparities which must be eliminated, there also exist 
certain deliberate, positively sought differences. Individuals and groups, in a great 
variety of circumstances, affirm their desire to remain themselves, to avoid standard- 
ization leading to loss of their cultural characteristics, their way o 
particular conception of the well-being of the individual and hi 
fellow men. This fundamental diversity, 
aspiration to universal human solidarity, 
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cultural identity, a notion which, as will be seen, looms large in the Medium-Term Plan, 
forming one of the key ideas on which a considerable part of the programme is based. 

Thus an essential problem appears to be how to remove disparities whilst 
maintaining differences, how to pass from a contingent interdependence, which favours 
certain elements to the detriment of others, to an actively sought solidarity. The problem 
is to replace a system submitted to as the inevitable outcome of uncontrollable forces 
by an axiologically guided system reflecting the broadest possible measure of agreement 
on the aims the human community should pursue. 

Whatever field one is considering, the problems are set in a context of change. 
Our age is perhaps more than any other a period of profound and rapid mutations. 
The transformations are extremely varied, but what they appear to have in common 
in most cases is a growth dimension. It thus seems essential to meditate on the phenomena 
of growth, in the broadest sense, as a prelude to analysis. 

In the past there were periods of relative stability or slow transformation, 
sometimes with regressions, but the modern age has been marked and, despite certain 
doubts which are beginning to surface, continues to be marked by virtually constant 
growth: economic growth, mainly exemplified by more material goods and higher 
GNPs, but also in many cases by inflation and an increase in the amount of money 

in circulation; population growth; technological growth permitting, for instance, 
higher speeds or increased capacities; growth of knowledge with an unprecedented 
accumulation of skills conjoined with also unprecedented accumulation of the mass 
of information actually or potentially available. We also have the growth of educational 
systems which take in more pupils or students than ever, under the dual effect of 
population growth and the demand for education, which itself goes hand in hand 
with the growing democratization of society. But the process, directed as it is towards 
quantitative increase, also results in other, less desirable, disquieting forms of accumula- 
tion. There again there are deliberate types of accumulation like the constantly increasing 
production and stockpiling of nuclear weapons and missiles capable of carrying war- 
heads of ever greater destructive power. Then there are the consequences of growth 
itself, namely the waste products, the pollution and, generally speaking, those effects 
of human activity which strike at the overall balance of the planet. 

The various phenomena just mentioned may all stem from growth, but the 
connections between them are far from simple. Besides, all growth problems raise a 
number of fundamental questions. First, there is the question of inequality. Far from 
diminishing it, growth really seems to make for greater inequality. 

Economic growth has undoubtedly conferred major benefits, particularly in 
the now industrialized countries, where people can on the whole satisfy their basic 
needs in terms of food, housing, clothing and education; but this is not so in the 
developing countries, one possible definition of which is in fact that they cannot provide 
their inhabitants with these fundamental requirements of life. But in these countries 
there are often very great disparities as well between those at the helm in economic, 
administrative or political affairs and the broad strata of the population. In this con- 
nection, it is a fact that even when rapid economic growth is patterned on that of certain 
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industrialized countries, it has very little effect in the developing countries on the people 
at large. 

But within many developed countries themselves, there is malaise and deep- 
seated dissatisfaction due to uneven distribution of the benefits of growth. There are 
still inequalities based on sex since, despite progress made and the fact that all the 
stigmas which attached to them have to a greater or lesser extent disappeared, women 
often continue to be at a disadvantage, particularly in matters of income; there is also 
a great deal of inequality between social categories. Poverty areas still exist in the most 
developed regions, whether in the centre of the towns or in distant, neglected and 
marginal provinces. The poverty of the most disadvantaged sections of the population 
is of course much worse in the developing countries, whether it is a question of the rural 
masses or the often unemployed inhabitants of the over-populated outskirts of the large 
towns. The phenomena of unemployment, which are particularly serious in deve- 
loping countries where growth, often limited to the modern sector, has not succeeded 
in ensuring full employment of human resources, have also taken on such dimensions 
in the last few years in certain developed countries that they constitute a major source 
of concern. 

Equally serious are the questions which arise concerning the relationship 
between economic growth and the well-being of the individual. It is not a question 
only of the various deleterious effects of economic growth and industrialization, such 
as pollution of air and water, a use of space and of land which destroys the environment, 
rapid urban development and its many consequences. There is also the equally funda- 
mental question of the way of life brought about by economic growth, which is giving 
rise to increasing concern in regard to the final aims of development. Often consumption, 
which is an essential element in sustaining economic growth, finds itself diverted to 
the satisfaction of needs which are not essential; more precisely, it is products and 
material objects which ultimately arouse needs whereas, logically, it should be needs 
which determine economic choices. This is doubtless the source of the alienation which 
many people feel when faced with the mechanisms of the consumer society. This 
feeling is all the more significant in that it finds complementary motivations in the way 
in which men experience their working time and their leisure time—they may feel 
dissatisfaction because their work is uninteresting, repetitive and offers no possibility 
for initiative or true self-fulfilment, or because their leisure time, always supposing 
that it is not just what is left over from the time absorbed by the various obligations 
of everyday life (transport for example) on top of working hours, may also be given 
over to satisfying artificial needs. To these various dissatisfactions may be added in 
many cases the feeling of not being in a position to play any part in defining and directing 
the process of growth. All in all, what is at stake is people’s ability to influence their 
own destiny, to build a significant life and future and to establish creative relationships 
with others. 

Moreover, growth brings about deep transformations in the 
and the relationships between the different strands which make up the 
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maladjustment, tension or discord. The often difficult situation of old people in indus- 
trial societies bears witness to such discord. At another level, manifestations of mal- 
adjustment of all kinds may be noted, whether they are expressed through various 
types of violence, through asocial behaviour or through recourse to drugs. 

These various problems internal to growth are undoubtedly as important 
as the external problems of its global limits, which aroused considerable attention 
some years ago. While there are certainly ultimate limits to growth, external limits 
determined by the finite nature of all human endeavour and by the equally finite dimen- 
sions of our planet (what is surprising is that men have acted without regard to so evident 
a fact), it is none the less undeniable that the question cannot be isolated from the 
whole nexus of problems raised by growth. Care not to go beyond the external limits— 
that is, not to produce serious or fatal deteriorations in the biosphere, and not to exhaust 

the natural non-renewable resources at the disposal of mankind—must go hand in hand 
with care to respect what may be termed the ‘internal limits’, that is the levels below 
which (it must be stressed once again) too numerous human groups are still living. 

In any case, it is insufficient, as has already been seen, to consider the problem 
in quantitative terms. Growth refers back to something other than itself, for its signi- 
ficance cannot be found merely in its own logic, a logic which would be totally self- 
contained and would be no more than its own self-justification. The real problem is 
to know in what direction growth points, what are its final aims, how is man to find 
self-fulfilment through this process. This is the question that confronts all societies, 
whether developed or developing, when they seek to discover new types of growth or 
when they contrast imported models with the demands of their own structures and 
socio-cultural values, the factors that alone make true endogenous development pos- 
sible. When and only when growth is directed towards the ends which individuals and 
groups fix for themselves, can it become development in the full sense of the term, 
that is, the full flowering of everything which exists in man ina latent state, the realization 
of his creativity in all its many forms and aspects, 

The means and ends of development are thus the questions which are involved 
in the analysis of growth problems as they interact with each other. The analysis of 
such problems cannot be other than an abstract exercise if the phenomena are considered 
out of their specific context. It is within a given society, within a culture in the broadest 
sense, that questions of growth arise and have to be integrated into the overall project 
represented by development. The significance of these phenomena can be fully under- 
stood only in terms of an overall view of the knowledge, skills, attitudes and values 
which are characteristic of the various societies and of the period of history through 
which we are living. 

It is thanks to the powers given to mankind by science and technology that 
societies have changed decisively over the last few centuries and are continuing to make 
progress in the contemporary world. Science and technology have brought great 
benefits to the human race and have contributed to freeing men—or at least many of 
them—from the constraints imposed by nature. They have given them considerable 
means of controlling natural phenomena and exploiting the earth’s resources. However, 
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this power itself is fraught with dangers, either because of the damage inflicted by 
man on the natural world, of which he forms part as a living creature and whose 
very survival is threatened by the harm he does, or because of the more effective means 
he has acquired for dominating his fellow-men, the extreme instances being the destruc- 
tiveness of modern weapons or the possibilities for carrying out disturbing experiments 
which affect the biological or social existence of individuals. Science and technology 
are therefore at the heart of the problems stemming from the aspiration for a better 
future and the concern to avert the dangers hanging over the destiny of mankind. 

It may be thought that science, in following its special process of development 
and as an intellectual structure, obeys nothing but its own internal logic, its autonomous 
dynamics. The nature of scientific research work is such that scientists are obliged to 
accept a code of ethics which sets the quest for knowledge for its own sake above all 
other considerations in the scale of values. 

Because of its effects, science is not neutral, however. The activity of the 
scientist is a social fact, in the same way as the search, transmission and storage of 
knowledge, which are the responsibilities of institutions integrated within society. Seen 
from this angle, science cannot be regarded as developing independently from the other 
elements in the social process, by which it is greatly influenced. In this respect, it has 
political implications. 

Here we have two points of view which are actually complementary, though 
entirely different. It cannot be said that one is right and the other wrong. The conflict 
between an approach which lays the emphasis on scientific objectives and an approach 
which lays the emphasis on economic and social objectives cannot be settled, nor can 
the discussion which regards the freedom and the planning of research as alternatives 
for the problem is not stated in the same terms in both cases. Moreover, the two points 
of view overlap. To the scientist, the planning of science is an activity having its theoret- 
ical bases in sociology, economics and other disciplines which themselves belong to 
science. To the politician, on the other hand, science is one of the sectors concerning 
which forecasts, choices and decisions are made, just like any other sector of the social 
system, of which it is an essential part. The universality of science, both as knowledge 
and as a common factor in the evolution of all societies, makes it imperative to reconcile 
these two points of view, which are not mutually exclusive. Two fundamental aspects 
of this universality illustrate the complementary nature of the two points of view, 

The universality of scientific knowledge, which goes hand in hand with its 
objectivity and disinterested character, should lead us to consider the whole stock of 
such knowledge as the common heritage of mankind and to challenge any move which 
is seen to aim at the exclusive appropriation of scientific knowledge. If we adopt this 
attitude, it is right that such knowledge should be made available to all without reserva- 
tions of any kind. This demand stems from the very code of ethics of the world of learn- 
ing: the findings of research work should be accessible to the whole of mankind. This 
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Here, without the slightest doubt, is a field of activity whose importance cannot be 
exaggerated. It affects relations between developed countries just as much as relations 
between developing and developed countries and is a major concern both in national 
policies and in international co-operation. 

Conversely, a science policy directed towards goals bound up with economic 
and social development must respect the freedom and ultimate purposes of fundamental 
research, which is the hub of creative work irrigating the whole system of science 
and technology. All sectors of activity might be seriously disturbed if the stream of new 
knowledge ceased to flow from its source in fundamental research. Despite the univer- 
sality of science, it must be admitted that the scientific and technological potential is 
unequally distributed throughout the world and that this is one of the most serious 
disparities of our time. To possess a high potential gives a society a dominant position 
in international relations; to be disadvantaged in this respect is one of the worst 
handicaps. 

The effort to establish a more fair and equitable world order therefore high- 
lights the problems of science and technology. While it is necessary for all countries 
to develop their scientific and technological potential, this is a task of particularly 
vital and urgent importance for the developing countries. The very possibility of 
ensuring that knowledge and techniques available elsewhere in the world and acquired 
by transfer are used in a way which meets the receiving society’s real needs depends on 
research efforts made by that society itself. It means keeping abreast of the status and 
trends of scientific and technological development all over the world and, at the same 
time, adopting criteria for the selection of the technologies best suited to the country’s 
needs. Accordingly, the existence of indigenous structures is a prerequisite for creating 
the receptivity which is essential if transfers are to be correctly assimilated by countries 
seeking to use technologies developed abroad. 

Furthermore, it is not simply a matter of choosing technologies which offer 
an effective solution to urgent material problems such as those of industrialization and 
agricultural production. It is also a matter of facilitating their establishment by devising 
methods of transfer and adaptation which take account of the economic and socio- 
cultural characteristics of the importing country. 

So, instead of importing technologies designed for another environment, it 
is better to try, whenever possible, to work out appropriate technologies in the developing 
countries themselves, taking into account a set of specific factors, including available 
resources, forms of energy to be used, the country’s human potential. The establishment 
of a scientific and technological basis in every country must be regarded as a high 
priority task. The endogenous development of the appropriate techniques must be the 
culmination of an educational and cultural effort combining scientific lines of approach 
with the heritage of the past. In this connection, it is advisable to consider assigning a 
significant role to endeavours to reinstate technical traditions based on age-old skills 
which have long been neglected in the name of modernity. Because they tend to be 
regarded as a way of reasserting the cultural characteristics of a society, they can be 
an excellent means of winning the confidence of the whole population, and not just of 
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an élite, so as to start a general movement towards a form of development benefiting 
widely from the participation and initiative of every individual. This approach is 
likely to prove successful in stimulating endogenous creativity. It is perhaps because 
it is rooted in a specific culture that this endogenous creativity can make a contribution 
which may prove to be of universal value. 

But we must go further. Through their own scientific and technological 
potential, the developing societies should be able to make a substantial and original 
contribution to the joint creative effort whereby the whole complex structure of science 
and technology is built up. This concern for universality links up with the question of 
the action demanded in order to meet the specific needs of the developing countries 
themselves. From whatever angle this problem is approached, research options and 
priorities must not be limited to reflecting the trends that can be observed in the most 
advanced countries. On the contrary, it is to the extent that options and priorities take 
fully into account the specific objectives and requirements of the societies concerned, 
that research and development work will be able to operate on original lines and 
thus make a constructive contribution both to the development of these societies 
and to overall scientific and technological development. This is where the dimen- 
sion of universality and cultural specificities come together; in striving, through 
their scientific and technical progress, to make the best possible use of their natural 
resources and human potential, the developing countries have several closely 
related objectives in view: to be independent of foreign technologies, to achieve the 
harmonious integration of cultural traditions with modern ideas and attitudes, to 
participate fully in the ongoing creative work of the whole international scientific and 
technological community. 

It should be possible for the efforts of the developing countries to benefit 
from complementary activities initiated by the developed countries, which should 
themselves direct part of their scientific and technological research towards the solution 
of problems concerning the developing countries. This convergence of efforts is one of 
the elements that can give a real meaning to the sense of a world community. 

It has to be admitted that it is rather the conflictual aspect of the contemporary 
world that has been the determining factor in the recent science policies of a large 
number of industrialized countries where the allocation of the largest proportion of 
resources has been governed by the imperative requirements of political rivalries or 
the pursuit of military aims. Vast sums have been devoted to research and experimental 
development for exclusively military purposes, amounting in some cases to from 30 to 
50 per cent of national research expenditure. Further substantial resources have been 
allocated to major scientific and technological projects such as space programmes, as 
part of policies not unalloyed by prestige-seeking considerations. Lastly, it may be 
asked whether it was worth while to invest so heavily in the development of products 
designed to meet a consumer demand which is often artificial and a travesty of the real 
aspirations of man. Science has been associated too often with a certain model of 
society offering especially favourable conditions for the pursuit of political and military 
power, and for the consumption and wastage of natural resources. 
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In this way people have come to mistrust and even fear science—and their 
feeling is strengthened, furthermore, by the growing awareness of certain important 
consequences of scientific development such as, for example, the possibilities for inter- 
fering with the genetic code, deliberately changing atmospheric conditions, using 
omnipresent information systems on a large scale, and so on. 

As a result, there is a more acute need to integrate the development of science 
more effectively with the whole range of society’s ultimate aims. It is absolutely essential 
to reconcile the claims of the world of learning and those of policy-makers. Science and 
technology cannot be regarded as factors whose development can be left to chance or 
to forces which would use them for their own ends. Science and technology must serve 
the development of man and society as a whole and not merely certain restricted sectors, 
particular interests or specific aspects of the life of societies. In promoting develop- 

ment, it is necessary to take greater account of the whole complex of social needs, and 
to adopt courses of action consonant with the fundamental values of human life and 
the aspirations of the majority of human beings. 

The fundamental problem now consists in taking action directed concurrently 
towards ensuring the development of science and technology, particularly through 
increasing the number and diversity of centres calculated to contribute to the advance 
of knowledge and its applications, and towards gaining real control of their evolution. 
Both these objectives, which imply a clearer and more penetrating vision of the role of 
science in society, make it imperative to develop the social sciences in such a way as tO 
keep pace with the development of the exact and natural sciences and the various tech- 
nologies. Greater importance should accordingly be given to the social sciences, for they 
can play a crucial rôle in the present situation. They are in a fair way to becoming the 
key factor in an approach that is common to the two vantage points—one founded on 
the claims of the world of learning and the other on those of policy-makers—from 
which science can be considered. 

In the course of the foregoing analyses the importance of cultural factors 
has been repeatedly emphasized. Neither economic growth nor the development of 
science and technology should be achieved at the cost of sacrificing a people’s cultural 
identity. A future world civilization would be devoid of meaning if it were to be base 
on standardization and banality and not on a wealth of original cultural features. 

Inasmuch as it is rooted in tradition, culture has sometimes been regarded as 
an obstacle to modernization. But far from being a drawback, the fact that countries 
refuse to lose their identity by accepting alien models should be welcomed both from 
the national and from the global point of view. For what is rejected never amounts to 

more than an imitation lacking the authenticity that gives human enterprises their 
vigour and value. On the other hand—and there are examples to prove it—the onat 
of modernity in the Third World countries can be achieved by other means eee 
passive adoption of a process copied from foreign models. A people’s awareness o d 
cultural identity can be a force that supports economic development and modernization 
and gives them a special dynamic quality. Modernity is then regarded as the Stage Q 
reactualization of the forms, relationships and symbols constituting the specific style 
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and meaning of a culture, which is reached after a stage of interrogation when obsolete 
elements are discarded as no longer relevant to contemporary conditions. 

The demand for recognition of cultural identity, which is one of the most 
characteristic features of our time, is not a futile, nostalgic attachment to the vanished 
past. It is, of course, linked with tradition, that record of experience accumulated 
throughout the course of history by a community. But its real significance lies in the use 
of the past as leaven for the future. The notion of cultural identity, which crystallized 
the aspirations of the peoples of the Third World once they had been liberated from 
colonial domination, is still a decisive factor in their determination to tackle the future 
in their own way, one that is free from the various—and sometimes insidious—forms of 
alienation that may be imposed upon them by societies whose structures and ways of 
life and development set themselves up as models at a given point in history. 

To assert one’s cultural identity is to resolve to be one’s self, but this does not 
imply withdrawal and isolation. On the contrary, it is by remaining true to themselves 
that cultures can evolve harmoniously, grow stronger and maintain a fruitful give-and- 
take relationship with other cultures. Thus, the preservation of the cultural heritage, in 
its most diverse aspects—whether it be a matter of safeguarding monuments and towns 
from the ravages of time, pollution or the effects of human action, or of ensuring the 
vitality of languages, oral traditions and performing arts and music—is at one and the 
same time, and inseparably, an endeavour to strengthen cultural identity, the prere- 
quisite for making a culture available and receptive to all the others, and an enrichment 
for mankind as a whole. It is accordingly by mutual knowledge of, and respect for, 
different cultures that a genuine cultural symbiosis can be built up on a world scale, 
which will involve neither the domination of a particular form of culture covering a 
range of limited values, nor a kind of cultural cosmopolitanism resulting from a pool- 
ing of that which, in each culture, is non-essential and verges on the commonplace. When 
it comes to the world scale, only that which is of value in each culture can be included 
in the notion of cultural identity. 

Nothing is more difficult to define, however, than the reality of a culture and 
of culture in general. Narrow, élitist definitions of culture, viewed as the system of fine 
arts and literature, a luxury reserved for the privileged few, must be superseded. Culture, 
in the full sense of the term, is a fundamental component of the vitality of any society; 
it is the sum total of a people’s creative activities, its methods of production and of 
appropriation of material assets, its form of organization, its beliefs and sufferings, its 
work and its leisure, its dreams and its successes. This being so, in addition to the 
policies governing culture itself, policies in other spheres of human activity, and parti- 
cularly in education and communication, must be worked out. 

For concomitant with the search for cultural identity is the henceforth clearly 
affirmed determination of each society to plan and c 
to its own particular objectives, rejecting anything th 
attitudes and behaviour patterns inconsistent with i 
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other means and serving other values. It is an essential task of educational policy- 
makers to redefine and remodel their educational systems in the light of their countries’ 
own aims and their actual socio-economic and cultural conditions. 

As for communication, a parallel requirement is to steer clear of the risks of 
cultural extroversion which may arise from the fact that all countries are not equally 
well equipped with communication media. At the present time, the dissemination of 
information is largely a one-way process, issuing from a few centres mainly located in 
the industrialized countries. Such information perforce reflects the concerns, aspirations 
and even the point of view of the societies from which it stems and on whose media it 
depends, and their mass communication organizations have a tendency, whether they 
will or no, to exercise de facto domination which may impose cultural models. It is 
vitally important to establish the necessary conditions for a truly balanced exchange 
of information, which is the only base for any attempt to create genuine international 
solidarity. 

Education and communication should play a decisive part in preserving OT 
giving fresh significance to men’s relationships with their environment and with the 
communities to which they belong. All too often, education appears to do just the 
opposite, thus leading to alienation. This is sometimes the case, in the developed and 
developing countries alike, when education seems to be cut off from the important 
things of life and consequently tends to create passivity and indifference. Ways of reme- 
dying such situations depend, of course, on having policies adapted to the cultural 
conditions and objectives of each society. However, among the efforts to make educa- 
tion more meaningful and to integrate it more closely with the real life of society, atten» 
tion should be drawn to measures designed to associate productive work with education. 
Such programmes may make an important contribution to the renewal of educational 
curricula and methods, forge closer links between intellectual and manual occupations 
and enable young people, through productive work, to contribute to the development 
of their society and even to create resources which help to cover the cost of their edu- 
cation. This is but one example of the sort of education which would foster creative 
capacities. 

Education which stimulates social awareness and public participation to 
tackling communal problems helps to increase the ability of each people to produce new 
ideas and create new resources and techniques; it also facilitates the latter’s utilization 
in the interests of society as a whole. ; 

Communication policies should likewise be aimed at fostering creativity, 1” 
order to react against the tendency to receive messages passively. The mass media today 
are a powerful means of expression and it is important to make it possible, on as wide 
a scale as possible, to master their techniques and use the means of intellectual and 
artistic expression which they offer. 

Each of the foregoing analyses, bearing on some particular aspect of the prob- 
lems arising in the modern world, leads up to a more general, overall subject, that © 
the development of people and societies. For that is the widest concept of all, taking 1™ 
the different aspects of world problems—whether quantitative or qualitative, whether 
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they concern the industrialized or the developing countries; it is a global notion, con- 
sidered in a multidimensional context, economic as well as social, scientific, techno- 
logical and cultural. In a word, it is a process which necessarily involves a diversity of 
paths and goals, adjusted to the different sets of values peculiar to each society. Devel- 
opment viewed in this light incorporates the characteristics of unity in diversity which 
are peculiar to the current world situation. 

Although the problems of development are foremost among the concerns of 
the less advanced countries, they also concern the so-called developed countries. It has 
rightly been said that the world contains only developing countries. Many industrialized 
countries are going through economic and monetary crises, experiencing serious short- 
ages in a given sector of production, and are facing environmental problems or diffi- 
culties affecting this or that part of the national community. They are obliged to think 
about the ways, means and goals of integrated, harmonious development. Faced with 
the standardizing process of the industrial model, worsened by the insufficiently con- 
trolled pre-eminence of the mass communication media, with the changes in economic 
or social structures which cut the individual off from his roots, with the critical situation 
in regard to young people, towns or popular culture, many of the developed countries 
are having to seek for a new type of development. The ultimate aim of such development 
must be to restore man to himself, that is to say, to give him space which broadens his 
existence instead of restricting it, time which allows for his needs and wishes, a town 
into which he can fit instead of being rejected, a community henceforth at one, and 
work which accords him dignity and freedom. Growth has no meaning unless it con- 
tributes to the fulfilment of individuals and of the community, unless it offers greater 
chances to be human and to create. 

Such a view of development is obviously far removed from one that takes 
into account only its economic dimension, i.e. growth measured in quantitative terms, 
by the level of the Gross National Product, for example. Development of this kind, 
based solely on market forces, can only lead to greater disparities and more dissatisfac- 
tion of all sorts. The process of development, as we have seen, is necessarily multi- 
dimensional. It involves not only a community’s economic potential and activity, but 
also its social cohesion and cultural values. Taken in the broadest sense of the term, 
the process of development should be the concrete expression in social practice, 
through words and actions, of a particular interpretation of the universe and man’s 
situation in it. 

In other words, this multidimensional, global process, considered from the 
point of view of the factors of which it is made up, cannot be identical in differing 
societies. Development can only be endogenous, precisely because it must take account 
of all the components that go to make up the particular pattern of this or that society 
and give it a character or style which is unlike any other. Hence it is a mistake to think 
that the a countries should necessarily copy in every respect the development 
teal ed, Usage eben ar Aan ae he 
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the style of development that best suits its social structures and their underlying atti- 
tudes and forms, as well as the values which they determine. 

Development in its universality and diversity is a process which is found every- 
where, but its centre is nowhere. The conviction that this is so—a conviction based on 
an attentive analysis of the problems of the world situation—naturally leads us to doubt 
the validity of an international system which, explicitly or implicitly, assumes that cer- 
tain centres of economic power are pre-eminent and that international relations have a 
rationale of their own. Recent crises, such as the monetary crisis and the energy crisis, 
have indeed shown the limitations of this system. 

Most countries, whether developed or developing, have been affected to some 
degree by the manifestations of a crisis affecting international relations. Unemployment, 
recession, inflation, the deterioration of the situation of the least advanced countries— 
these are symptoms of the various forms of imbalance in the international economic 
system. In point of fact, there is a deep-seated contradiction between the logic under- 

lying the present international system, centred as it is round the industrialized countries, 
and the demand for an overall solution of the problems, based on solidarity and justice. 
The clearest proof of this contradiction lies in the demand of the developing countries 
for a new kind of economic relations with the industrialized countries, which would 
ensure that each country controlled its own natural resources and could use them for 
the benefit of its people, participating on an equal footing in the decisions which affect 
the operation of the international economic system—a demand, in short, for the adop- 
tion of new and more equitable rules in national economic relations. These aspirations 
have centred around the idea of a new international economic order, the formulation 
of which by the international community has led to the adoption by the United Nations 
General Assembly of the Declaration and Programme of Action on the Establishment 
of a New International Economic Order (1 May 1974) and the Charter of Economie 
Rights and Duties of States (12 December 1974). 

In reality, if we take an overall view of these problems, one which is consistent 
with Unesco’s specific mission—that of reflection upon the various problems of our day 
so far as they are concerned with science, culture, education or information—we shall con- 
ceive of the movement towards a new international economic order in its broadest sens 
i.e. as a movement towards a world order embracing its economic, social and cultural di- 
mensions and satisfying the basic human aspirations towards progress, peace and justice. 

It should be emphasized that to accept this principle is in no way to under- 
estimate the importance of urgent economic problems the solution of which is a neces- 
sary condition of any other form of progress. In stressing the social and cultural aspects, 
there is no intention whatsoever of committing Unesco to some sort of superficial 
idealism which would lead only to ineffectiveness or to what might be called ‘other 
worldliness’ that leaves the various facts of economic life out of account. Nothing 
would be more dangerous than to allow emphasis on questions of a socio-cultural 
nature—for example, the fact that the idea of economic rationality is foreign to certain 
developing societies—to be used as an argument in favour of the forces which tend to 
maintain what may be called economic hegemony in the world. 
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To sec the problems of international economic relations in a broader frame- 
work is, in reality, both to demonstrate the importance of social and cultural factors in 
the attainment of purely economic objectives and to emphasize the fact that economic 
concerns are part of a multidimensional whole made up of human requirements and 
values. 

In the last analysis, the concept of a new international order is something 
more than a certain way of organizing the relations between States, something more 
than a set of legal rules based on the recognition of rights and duties; it is the acceptance 
of a certain system of values, the values of justice, equality, liberty and solidarity, and 
the will to give them real effect. These values will be based on a new awareness in two 
respects, viz: recognition of the unity of mankind, with all its diverse peoples, races and 
cultures; and the assertion of a desire to live together, actually experienced not simply 
as a necessity for survival or coexistence but as the deliberate choice of fashioning a 
common destiny together, with joint responsibility for the future of the human race.t 


A. n.n’ how 
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Director-General of Unesco 
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1 Universal affirmation 
of human rights 


The universal assurance of human rights is not only a major necessity of our time, 
but its very hallmark, distinguishing it from earlier ages. People today, in their attitudes 
towards the recognition and application of human rights, are no longer prepared to 
accept without question a universality which represents no more than an ideal, abstract 
principle to be put into effect in the unforeseeable future and the mere affirmation 
of which would be sufficient to sanction the existence of privileged enclaves of achieve- 
ment and vast areas of darkness, stagnation and despair. Effective universality is now 
the yardstick for measuring the conditions of human existence, and by that standard 
the public conscience cannot fail to be shocked by the fate of part of mankind. This 
awakening consciousness and this demand of our times are reflected in the fact that 
the international community has proclaimed the principle that all are entitled to the 
same rights, and has pledged itself collectively to work together to achieve those rights 
for all, ‘without distinction of any kind, such as... colour, sex, language, religion, 
political... opinion, ... birth or other status’, and without acceptance of any special 
circumstances, historical, social, or other, as warranting or excusing any violation of 
those rights, disregard of them, or failure to make resolute efforts to secure their 
gradual achievement. 


Effective universality of human rights—a fundamental necessity 


Immediately after the end of a world war which, with all its train of suffering, had sprung 
from denial of human rights and had itself carried that denial to the extreme, the pressin 

need to reaffirm those rights in all their aspects was seen to be essential as the onl; i 
sible foundation for the building of a just and lasting peace. From then on. an ath 
embracing conception of human rights began to emerge: civil and political rights, 
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economic, social and cultural rights gained recognition and demanded action to sustain 
them as interrelated components of a single whole, transcending the level at which their 
requirements might appear to compete with one another. 

The struggles of various peoples for their liberation, the emergence of new 
independent nations, the establishment, gradually covering the whole of the planet, of 
an international community pledged to the pursuit of common ideals, the revolt, or the 
clamant sufferings, of oppressed or exploited minorities, all combined to complete this 
process of developing awareness and to give this demand its full impact, from the three 
standpoints of effective universality in the application of human rights; indissolubility 
of civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights; and the necessary 
rôle of men and women themselves—individually and in groups—in the struggle for 
human dignity, and in the development and building up of a world order and a social 
order in which their rights and those of others would be guaranteed. For it is a mockery 
to grant explicit freedoms to those who are prevented, by destitution, from exercising 
them; but, on the other hand, to improve the material well-being of the prople at large 
while they are kept in bondage and in ignorance, excluded from the community of human 
relations and the mainstream of history, would also be a denial of the dignity of man. 

Recent decades, then, have seen a decisive advance in the full affirmation, for the 
whole of humanity, of that respect for man without which there can be no public mora- 
lity; and in the recognition of the fact that human rights are necessarily indivisible: 
their violation in the case of a single human being implies the flouting and denial of the 
very principle from which they spring; if only certain rights are recognized and guaran- 


teed, the denial or disregard of others is a sufficient denunciation of the illusory character 
of such partial observance. 


Realities that fall far short of aspirations 


And yet, in comparison with this clear need, what blemishes mar the picture that the 
actual situation presents! Not only are human rights still not effectively assured 1n 
practice in most of the world’s countries, but there is nothing to suggest that any steady, 
undeviating progress is being made towards improvement: clashes of interest, Overs 
riding reasons of State, sudden, sharp changes in the economy and in social relation” 
ships, the vicissitudes of national and international policy, inter-group antagonisms» 
fluctuations in power relationships, the pressures of egoism, intolerance or pbsan 
the pretexts afforded by circumstances—all these are continually responsible for shamefu 
retreats which may well produce indignation and alarm. It would indeed be AT 
if, in the end, these retreats were to be met by the false wisdom or illusory realism © 
resigned acceptance. 

Specific violations of human rights take many different forms in our as 
day world: deliberate violations that State authorities, claiming to be the sole judges -i 
their legitimacy, justify on the grounds of particular circumstances of political or socie 
crisis, the need for the maintenance of order or the safeguarding of national unity; 
flagrant violations (although there is often an lattempt to conceal these beneath a tra- 
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vesty of the very principles that are being trampled underfoot) such as those revealed 
in exceptional, localized situations—apartheid, vestiges or upsurges of colonialist or 
neo-colonialist oppression, foreign occupation; less obvious violations, embodied in 
the structures or the functioning of unjust societies which, under the veneer of formal 
democracy, engage in forms of oppression and exploitation that bear particularly heavily 
on underprivileged groups or on certain categories of individuals, including the great 
mass of women; interference with freedom of thought, conscience or religion, or with 
the possibility of seeking, receiving or spreading information or ideas; violations of 
which the community has more recently become conscious, such as those involved in 
the unjustified appropriation of natural and cultural resources or the despoiling of the 
environment or, again, those that may, for individuals and nations, attend the conse- 
quences of scientific and technological progress; violations arising from contempt for or 
rejection of cultural identity, or from the tensions present in multi-ethnic societies; and 
so on. The problem of the protection and application of human rights is immense, 
since it covers every aspect of the life of individuals and groups. 


The full achievement of human rights and its implications 


The determination to promote human rights is at the basis of all the great purposes by 

which mankind is motivated at this point in its history; it gives them their significance, 

sets their trends and likewise imposes certain criteria for the action to which they give 

rise. The assurance of human rights and the construction of peace are tasks that go hand- 

in-hand, no doubt because any war irremediably compromises the exercise of rights of 

all kinds, while denial of rights, in itself, inevitably ends by engendering violence; and 

because a peace based on inequality, domination and exploitation, even if it could be 

maintained by compulsion, would be peace in name only. But an even deeper reason is 

that the universal application of human rights coincides with the building up, both 

materially and spiritually, of a genuine human community taking in all mankind. The 

achievement of human rights on the scale of mankind as a whole also implies that all 

should enjoy living conditions that will not expose them to hunger, destitution, appre- 

hension for the future, the extremes of ignorance and social exclusion, or condemn 

them to distress and despair. It accordingly implies the development of all nations; it 
further implies their independence in co-operation, and mutual recognition of their 
dignity. At the same time, it is by his very efforts in the cause of development, in the 
achievement of independence and in the practice of discussion on equal terms, that man, 
with his inherent rights, gains stature, and fulfils his potential. Springing from the dia- 
lectic of development taken in its fullest sense, the desire for balance and harmony 
between man and his environment (both natural and socio-cultural), the striving after 
communication which will provide the foundation for a real life in common, the deter- 
mination to establish a new economic and social order on a world scale that will be 
an order based on justice and co-operation for common purposes—all these reflect 
at different levels the demand for the full and universal implementation of human 
rights. 
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While, then, the fate of men and women is in their own hands, no inter- 

national organization is better placed than Unesco to appreciate the vital and funda- 
mental importance of the promotion of human rights, to bring it home to people, 
and to translate it into practical programme terms. Indeed Unesco, by appealing to 
men’s minds and calling upon intellectual resources, seeks to help in giving all men 
the means for their own liberation, their accession to a better life, and the building 
up of a real community among them. The problem of the promotion of human rights 
is naturally in the forefront of those on which the Organization intends to focus its 
action, as a reference to the ultimate purpose of such action. But at the same time, 
the promotion of human rights takes a practical form vis-d-vis the specific problems 
with which mankind is confronted today. Ultimately it involves the whole range of 
Unesco’s activities directed to achieving a host of particular objectives; conversely, 
concern to secure the observance and achievement of human rights is bound to qualify 
and determine, in various specific contexts, the way in which Unesco deals with the 
other problems claiming its attention. It is no accident that, in listing the aspects of 
our present human problems with which the question of the full exercise of human 
rights is linked, we should have come back to the main lines of the schedule of problems 
that Unesco has resolved to tackle. Alone among all the organizations belonging tO 
the United Nations system, Unesco can lay claim to a dual mission: it has to work 
for the promotion of human rights in the particular fields of its competence, and it 
must have a place at the very centre from which particular rights emanate, clarifying 
them, ensuring their recognition, and promoting them, and the principles behind 
them, as a whole. 

It is none the less true that, while the full achievement of human rights pre 
supposes patient efforts in the furtherance of development, the dissemination of 
knowledge and the equalization of opportunities for acquiring it, the humanizing 
of the environment and the background to life, the enhancement of cultures and 
communication between them and the promotion of a genuine mutual communication 
system among people, this does not mean that active measures for the protection, 
achievement and extension of human rights can be put off until tomorrow except 
at the cost of an intolerable abdication. It is one thing to take into account, aS we 
must, the fact that circumstances are difficult, the need for patient improvement of 
the conditions determining the life of every society and the extent and level of what 
it can achieve, the limited amount and precarious nature of the resources that can 
be mobilized for this purpose, and the need for a determined and prolonged effort 
to build a better and a juster world. It would be quite another to disregard the obliga- 
tion, admitting of no compromise, to tackle without further ado all the clear denials 
of human rights which are already such a scandal. In the first case, what is involved 
is a question of degree—a more or less satisfactory position as regards the possible 
achievement of rights. In the second instance, a question of principle is at stake: the 
question of respect for man, which is indivisible. The difficulties of the times do not 
remove the scandal of inequality—rather the reverse; the requirements of public 
order and safety—not to mention the will to power—can neither justify nor excuse 
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arbitrary arrest and the use of torture, any more than concern for growth—not to 
mention the lure of gain—can make the subjection and exploitation of human labour 
acceptable, or than the desire to build up an intellectual elite can warrant keeping 
the mass of the people in ignorance. Without prejudice to the persistent efforts needed 
to build a world more conducive to the full enjoyment of human rights, the protection, 
consolidation and extension of those same rights call urgently for resolute, specific, 
direct action. 

The first aspect of the programme relates to research: research directed to 
increasing our knowledge about human rights, their content and interrelations, studying 
the necessary conditions for their achievement, and identifying and denouncing viola- 
tions of those rights in the day-to-day functioning of societies; research of a more 
formal, legal nature, which relates to the methods of official recognition, institutional 
measures calculated to guarantee the protection of rights by the public authorities and 
to ensure that individuals whose inherent rights may be endangered have the possibility 
of remedy at law. 

The second is concerned with respect for cultural identity as the basis of the 
free self-determination and self-fulfilment of individuals and groups. It draws on 
experience of two kinds: favourable, in the appreciation of the values inherent in 
each culture and the importance for individuals and groups of unfettered participation 
in the values of their own particular culture; and unfavourable, in the case of peoples 
or groups who have been under domination and deprived of that culture, and of 
individuals, excluded from society, with the impoverishment and far-reaching dis- 
turbances that result from such alienation, and the forms of protest and cultural 
metamorphosis that go with it. A definition must, however, be given of the purposes 
for which cultural identity is to be defended and promoted: not introspective with- 
drawal but increased participation in larger communities, mutual appreciation of 
‘the values of all peoples, fuller integration in development and, in the case of com- 
munities that are today rejected or in a marginal position, the right to existence and 
dialogue on a footing of equality. 

A third aspect relates to a part of humanity that has for too long been sub- 
ject to discrimination, or even exploitation: women. It combines the vital need to 
ensure that women can exercise human rights to the full, with the requirement that 
there should be a far-reaching improvement of their status. The programme is designed 
to bring to light, so that they can be eliminated, the factors which have led to the 
inferior status of women and still jeopardize the full exercise of their rights, and is 
also concerned with the positive definition and application of measures designed to 
bring about a change for the better in the status of women in various societies, which 
is linked up with the need to promote active participation by women in the work of 
development. 

Special attention is to be given to the defence of the rights of a category 


of human beings who are particularly wronged or threatened—refugees and member 
s 


of national liberation movements. The right to education, in particular, as an inst 
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cultural identity. This is a particular, and specially acute, instance of the denial of 
human rights. 

The last aspect deals with the mobilization of the means afforded by educa- 
tion and information for spreading awareness of the vital need for universal observ- 
ance of human rights, explaining the content and interrelations of those rights, and 


giving people the means and the desire to go more deeply into the conditions required 
to secure human rights and to work for their achievement. 


Understanding and ensuring human rights 


With perhaps greater vigour than ever, the international community is at present 
manifesting its resolve to promote the universal consummation of human rights, 


understood in the widest and fullest sense of the term. However, it finds itself today, 
in a manner of speaking, at a crossroads. 


Work achieved since 1945 


Normative work was undertaken on an international scale in 1945 following a war 
which was, first and foremost, a fight for man. This work, of which the linchpin is 
the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
It takes the form of an apparently all-embracing series of international standards 
defining human rights, set out either in declarations or in the fifty or so treaties and 
conventions on human rights, and backed by an impressive number of public bodies 
(intergovernmental bodies like the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
and also independent bodies such as, in the case of Unesco, the Conciliation and 
Good Offices Commission set up in connection with the Convention against Dis- 
crimination in Education) as well as several private non-governmental organizations. 
These various bodies or organizations have been given the task, or have taken it upon 
themselves, not to penalize but simply to identify by a very varied range of methods 


Gudicial, semi-judicial, consultative, administrative, political) the most serious viola- 
tions of human tights in the world. 
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provide, with the Universal Declaration, a universally valid set of criteria which must 
henceforth be used to guide all action or evaluate every situation. 


Recurrent infringements of human rights 


Nevertheless, the ‘peoples of the United Nations’ in whose name the San Francisco 
Charter was drawn up and adopted, all feel the need for new measures which would 
make it possible for human rights to become a reality generally observed. The truth 
is that deeds and practices still fall far short of ambitions and declared intentions. 
Violations of human rights remain a common event, whether they are open and delib- 
erate or more covert. To begin with, particular situations still exist which provide an 
opportunity or pretext for a radical denial of human rights, as in southern Africa 
where racial discrimination is systematic. In other places, the exercise of civil and 
political rights is hamstrung by infringements of the freedoms normally accorded to 
individuals and groups. On other occasions still, there are forms of discrimination 
which affect people’s place of residence or access to employment. Finally, there is 
evidence of the practice of torture, so much so that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations was led, at its 30th session, unanimously to adopt a resolution con- 
demning torture in all its forms. 

The recurrence of these situations has recently led the majority of world- 
wide or regional international organizations to take a variety of steps, such as the 
adoption by the United Nations General Assembly of resolution 3221 (XXIX) which 
urges the desirability of exploring alternative approaches and ways and means in 
the field of human rights. 


Towards a focusing of activities 


At the start of this new move in favour of human rights, one concern in everybody’s 
mind is that these rights should not be devalued by a multiplicity of declarations 
conveying false hopes and ill able to mask the sad facts. What is rather needed is a 
deepening of the knowledge of human rights and a consolidation of what has been achieved 
in the way of standards and institutions during the period which has only just ended. 
The task first of all is to protect man as he is, man with a situation and a place in 
history, through the rights provided for by the declarations in force, and only then 
to consider new rights for man in the abstract. 

The task is first of all to enlarge the legal, indeed too legal, notion of human 
rights through contributions from other disciplines, chief of which must be the social 
sciences, before proposing new legal standards for adoption by States. The main aim 
of work in the social sciences in this connexion is to throw light on the specific cir- 
cumstances in which individuals and groups can effectively enjoy their rights. The 
social sciences essentially attempt to analyse Social relationships and practices, includin 
those that determine the way in which the machinery and institutions for Risers 
the exercise of human rights actually function. The Sociological examination a 
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violations of human rights, and more generally, of situations in which these rights are 
denied, is thus of crucial importance. It is in the light of this work that the functioning 
of existing machinery and procedures for the international protection of human rights 
should be consolidated before recommending States to adopt new measures. 

This period of study and consolidation provides Unesco with a real oppor- 
tunity for illuminating and focusing more effectively the various international activities 
undertaken on behalf of human rights. The work which has just been completed is 
in fact somewhat fragmentary: the instruments adopted by various international 
and national organizations contain a number of contradictions and liaison is awkward 
between the different world-wide or regional bodies set up to secure the recognition 
of, or respect for, human rights; accordingly public opinion frequently has difficulty 
in grasping the necessarily global character of the efforts made to promote these rights 
by the United Nations agencies and by other organizations. 

Unesco, by the very nature of its tasks, is ideally suited to assume respon- 
sibility, during this period of study and consolidation, for advancing the cause of 
human rights taken in their entirety, by encouraging and assisting the international 


community to use, in the service of this cause, whatever educational, research and 
information resources it can muster. 


The institutional framework 


Research into human rights and into the best ways of enforcing them is indissociable 
from the principle of an organized international community. 

International organizations with responsibility for human rights have some- 
times entrusted this work to a specialized body. In the case of the United Nations, 
it is the Commission on Human Rights—and more especially its Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities—and the Commission 
on the Status of Women. In the case of the League of Arab States, it is the permanent 
Arab States Commission on Human Rights; with the Organization of America States 
it is the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights and with the Council of Europ®, 
its Committee of Experts on Human Rights. Other organizations, like the International 
Labour Organisation and Unesco, have relied more on the appropriate units in their 
secretariats. The United Nations has combined both methods. 

The research conducted by these bodies or administrative departments was 


hitherto concerned with defining rather than enforcing the legal standards of human 


rights. 


The studies and investigations directed towards the guaranteeing of human 
e entrusted preferably to specialized bodies set up on an ad hoc basis or accord- 
he terms of particular provisions made in an international human rights con- 
- In the United Nations for instance there are the Special Committee on Apart- 
heid, the Special Committee on Decolonization, the Committee on the Elimination 
of Racial Discrimination and the Committee on Human Rights. In ILO, there are 
the bodies provided for under its Constitution, and also its Governing Body’s Com- 


rights ar 
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mittee on Freedom of Association. The Organization of African Unity has its Liber- 
ation Committee while the Council of Europe has the bodies set up under the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights, the Commission and the Court, as well as those 
associated with the European Social Charter. Lastly, there are the bilateral methods 
employed by the socialist States for the international promotion of human rights, 
particularly cultural rights. 

Whether directed towards setting standards for the promotion of human rights 
or ensuring their enforcement, international studies and investigations have always been 
supported and sustained and sometimes even initiated by a host of national and inter- 
national movements, organizations, groups and institutes, most frequently of a private 
nature. And it will be to their eternal honour to have originated the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights. 


Unesco’s action and the contribution of the social sciences 


This proliferation of instruments and institutions none the less gives to even the most 
optimistic an impression of confusion and weakness, and to others a feeling of failure. 
The excessive dispersion of effort will thus have to be overcome by means of an overall 
approach to all the aspects and implications of the problem of human rights in order 
that this feeling of failure shall not become the acknowledgement of a reality. 

In so far as regards Unesco, which by its very purpose has always been dedi- 
cated to the cause of human rights and peace, its most recent activities extend in two 
directions. First it operates a major programme of social studies devoted to the eluci- 
dation of certain general factors conducive or inimical to the advance of human rights 
and to the analysis of certain specific social situations entailing serious Violations of 
human rights, particularly in connexion with colonialism and racial oppression, and 
especially to unmasking and condemming the social institutions and practices which 
perpetuate these grave injustices. The first group of studies has borne mainly on ways 
of eliminating racism and racial discrimination and has led to meetings of experts and 
to studies and publications either of general significance or applying to particular situa- 
tions, especially those found in southern Africa. Other questions studied have been 
inter-group relations in multi-ethnic societies, the role played by the various factors 
making for discrimination and inequality and ways and means of establishing more 
equitable social relationships which are more in conformity with human dignity and 
human rights. 

The second direction in which Unesco’s activities have been turned in recent 
years has been towards defining in greater depth the rights existing within its fields of 
competence and examining the optimum conditions for their enforcement. The Organ- 
ization has attempted to improve the working of existing legal instruments, particularly 
the Convention against Discrimination in Education, and to prepare new instruments 
concerning education, access to culture and the protection of the cultural heritage. A 
start has also been made on examining problems not all of whose aspects are as yet fully 
explored, and particular mention may be made ofa meeting of experts on‘ Human Rights 
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and Population’ and a symposium on biology and ethics. Akin to this work to clarify and 
illustrate human rights and ways of implementing them, particularly at international 
level, is the encouragement given by Unesco to furthering the advanced study of in 
rights, either through surveys concerning the organization of university research an 
teaching on these subjects, or through the development and dissemination of method- 
ological guides, handbooks, etc. 

The two broad series of activities just described have been supplemented over 


the last two years by Unesco’s increased participation in the work of all the United 
Nations bodies with responsibilities for human rights. 


Overall approach and specific studies 


Under its Constitution, Unesco has special responsibility for everything involving pre- 
vention of the various forms of discrimination and promotion of the rights to education, 
science, culture and information in the service of peace. With the passage of time, how- 
ever, extra tasks have been entrusted to it, either by its own General Conference or by 
the United Nations’ General Assembly or Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 
in regard to the race problem, apartheid, the preparation of textbooks on human rights 
for higher education, or surveys on particular issues, 

In the coming years, Unesco’s action should be guided by three principles. 
First, in the light of Unesco’s particular responsibilities, an overall approach 


n rights will have to be encouraged in order to gather together the fragmentary 
components—as regards both international standards and their implementati 


that they can be better known and more effectively taught. Without abandonin 
for solutions to the eternal conflict between the indivi 
sary to promote knowledge and recognition of hum: 
possibility of co-operation between the indivi 
abuse of private power (e.g. by multinational Corporations) or within the framework 
of a new economic order, Finally, only this overall approach will enable human rights 
to be made personal by adapting their requirements to particular situations relating, for 
example, to multi-ethnic or multi-racial societies, socially excluded groups or groups 
which have been relegated to an inferior position. ; 
Secondly it will be necessary to further the specificity of cultural rights, taken 10 
the broad sense of the term, since these are rights for which Unesco bears par ticular 
responsibility. As cultural rights denote inherent qualities of man vis-à-vis organized 
society and at the same time reflect man’s beliefs as to the nature of that society, they 
are both individual and collective in character, culture truly deserving its name only if it 
belongs to everyone and if it is expressed for the benefit of all: in short, only if it i 
shared. This will be the principle which must for example govern Unesco’s contribution 
to the human rights activities of the United Nations, and primarily with regard to 1m- 
plementation of the world code of human rights formed by the two Covenants of 1966- 
Thirdly, there must be a redoubling of vigilance and of the spirit of accuracy and 
objectivity in the scientific study of the complex problems raised by the effective imple- 


to huma: 


g the search 
dual and the State, it is also neces- 
an rights as an arena affording the 
dual and the State when faced with the 
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mentation of human rights, which must include an analysis of the underlying reasons 
why they are so frequently flouted. Knowledge of the social structures which provide 
the backcloth for any ethical assertion and any formulation of human rights, as for any 
attempt to promote them, requires to be taken further and also extended to cover other 
societies and other aspects. Elucidation of the philosophical and cultural attitudes sub- 
tending acceptance or refusal or standard-setting activities is also of major importance. 
Unesco is here again fulfilling a task specific to it. In the final analysis, the effort called 
for will have to be directed, on the one hand, to adopting a rigorous scientific approach 
to all Unesco’s human rights activities and, on the other, to infusing research in all 
Unesco’s fields with the concern to illuminate and to serve human rights. Human rights 
are neither a new morality nor a lay religion and are much more than a language com- 
mon to all mankind. They are requirements which the investigator must study and 
integrate into his knowledge using the rules and methods of his science, whether this is 
philosophy, the humanities or the natural sciences, sociology or law, history or geo- 
graphy. In a word, the task is gradually to build up or promote a genuine scientific 
formulation of human rights. 

These three principles of action should guide Unesco in the two aspects of its 
practical activities on behalf of human rights which are defined in the above analysis: 
deepening the knowledge of human rights and consolidating what has been achieved. 


Deepening... 


Action in favour of deepening the knowledge of human rights should thus be centred on 
an analysis of the violations of these rights and the manifestations, causes and effects 
of these violations, with particular reference to racism, colonialism, neo-colonialism 
and apartheid. It should also form part of the Decade for Action to Combat Racism 
and Racial Discrimination and have recourse particularly to the social sciences in which 
important research work has been carried out. Sociological examination is also very 
much needed for the necessary study of the socio-economic phenomena which affect 
the exercise of human rights, particularly those of groups and especially socially excluded 
groups such as minorities and migrant workers. 

Between now and 1982, appropriate programme action will be directed speci- 
fically towards: 
Acquiring a better understanding of the main socio-economic processes at work in 

situations of racial discrimination, apartheid, colonialism and neo-colonialism, 
Building up a body of knowledge which will throw light on the functioning of the prin- 

cipal types of multi-ethnic societies and the ideological and cultural aspects 
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ledge will have been put to use more especially in connection with the efforts 
to establish a new international economic order. 


... consolidating 


Action to consolidate what has been achieved in the way of standards and institutions 
should be aimed at developing a specialized study of human rights, along lines directed 
towards the guaranteeing of such rights in a manner which will have to be, if not inte- 
grated, at least co-ordinated among all international organizations. Unesco intends, 
within its fields of competence, to improve existing legal instruments, having regard to 
the appropriate articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Covenants. 
At the same time, it will participate in systematic development of the various research 
activities relating to human rights at international level, both as regards improving the 
conceptual framework and in the matter of establishing a network of institutions. 


Unesco will seek to initiate a wide-ranging debate at international level on the 
problems raised by the right to communication and ways of promoting it. 


... through teaching 


Between now and 1982 efforts will be made to encourage the development of 
courses and research programmes on human rights, the setting up or enlargement of 
specialist departments in university and scientific establishments and the training of 
teachers and research workers in this field. 


Unesco’s action will also be aimed at developing methods for the advanced 


study of human rights and preparing the necessary teaching material and reference 
works. 


«++ and co-operation 


Steps will be taken to make the Organization’s standard-setting activity more effective 
and to secure better co-ordination with similar activities carried out by the other agen- 
cies of the United Nations system, particularly by participation in the implementation 
of the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social Council, and by the study of reports and in infor- 
mation provided by governments on measures adopted, progress made and obstacles 
encountered in securing the rights which fall within Unesco’s purview. 
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Cultural identity and cultural pluralism 


The assertion of cultural identity is now widely recognized as a powerful factor in 
the life of the nations as well as in international relations, Firstly as a factor making 
for liberation, cultural identity provides a justification for independence movements 
and resistance to colonialism. For newly established States cultural identity remains 
a guarantee of their very existence as a nation. The right to one’s own culture is invoked 
throughout the world, in the fight against racial, ethnic, linguistic or cultural discrimi- 
nation, as a basic human right. Apart from the profound imprint it has already made 
in recent years, with the accession of newly independent States to political life, the 
assertion of cultural identity is still exerting a decisive influence on liberation move- 
ments, particularly in Africa. 


A factor of liberation and development 


Indeed the most recent trend is for cultural identity to take on a new and even wider 
significance: without losing its political, liberating function, it is now impinging on 
the economic and social fields, with the current search for a new international economic 
order. This search presupposes a new viewpoint, transcending considerations of eco- 
nomic growth alone. From this new point of view, cultural identity can be seen to 
form an essential component. Whereas earlier strategies for international aid were 
based mainly on the transfer of technology and foreign models, the new conceptions 
are characterized by a dual insistence on endogenous development and integrated 
development. 

Endogenous development, summoning up from within the whole spectrum 
of resources, beginning with the untapped energies and capabilities of the peoples 
themselves, must take full account of their specific cultural values and aspirations. 
Development will thus be achieved at international level on the basis of mutual respect 
between nations and at national level on the basis of respect for social justice, instead 
of leading, as is too often the case in the countries concerned, to disequilibrium or 
even subjection to external interests. 

In the same way, the quantitative definition of growth is gradually being 
replaced by the richer concept of integrated development, which gives the cultural 
dimension its full significance. For it alone makes it possible for the work of devel- 
opment to become a design for civilization based on truly human values, involving 
progress, moral values and the broadest participation in an authentic cultural 

This is why it is becoming increasingly obvious that the introduction of a 
new international economic order implies that each nation Should have an ever clearer 


sense of its identity and vocation, as seen within the worldwide context. The identit: 
. 1 y 
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of the nations, which is the basis for their sovereignty and a precondition for dialogue, 
draws its strength from the intensity and authenticity of their cultural life. Cultural 
identity is thus ensconced at the very heart of the new international economic order, 
and this imparts to it a new dynamism whose implications for the future are only 
now beginning to emerge. 

The trend of international affairs over the last few years is consequently 
far from having led to the ‘lowest common denominator’ of cultural conformity and 
banality prophesied by some. Neither world economic expansion, which has removed 
all possibility of autarky, nor the power of technology nor the ubiquity of the media 
have seriously affected the cultural specificity and creativity of the different peoples. 
In fact in the developing countries there has been a new awareness of identity, coupled 


with a new respect for their own cultures and a desire to join in the dialogue between 
the different cultures as full partners. 


Avoiding stereotyped culture: an open, operational concept. . . 


The assertion of cultural identity cannot, therefore, be regarded as a form of intro- 
spection or even chauvinism. On the contrary, 


it betokens a desire to join in and to 
share, giving substance and, at last, a truly unive 


rsal dimension to international cultural 
co-operation. Far from being merely a pious hope or, worse still, based in fact on 


the hegemony of a single form of culture, which arrogates to itself the quality of 
universality, international understanding is shaped and its practical reality stren gthened 
by the individual contributions of the different peoples with their cultural traditions, 
their historic heritage, their human values and their specific forms of artistic expression. 
For each nation, whether or not it is its own master politically, whether or not it is 
a great power, whether it has a full range of resources and skills at its disposal or !5 
still in the stage of development, the assertion of cultural identity is the basis for cultural 
pluralism. Acceptance and respect for such pluralism, with equal rights and on an 


equal footing, is today manifestly a factor contributing towards peace and under- 
standing between nations. 


It should be stressed that problems of cultural identity affect countries with 
Strongly expanding economies and a dynamic technological potential as well as thos¢ 
which are only starting along the path to development. They are sometimes of a different 
nature, but they are no less serious and far-reaching, 

In a number of highly industrialized countries many people, and particularly 
young people, are seeking for a new quality of life, based on values other than thos? 
of production and consumption. They are beginning to criticize all the modern forms 
of individual or social alienation and the triviality of everyday life. There is an increasing 
conviction that economic growth has no meaning unless it contributes towards the 
fulfilment of the individual and of the community and generates a surplus of humanity 
and creativity. 

Another major problem of technologically developed societies is that of 


the cultural levelling down which is all too often promoted by the mass media. Stereo- 
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typed ideas, the predominance of commercial or advertising interests, programmes 
intended for entertainment but in fact creating an even greater cultural vacuum, 
these are all too often factors which discourage creativity and initiative. 


... Which establishes the right to culture and the respect for pluralism 


International action has been too limited to the technical aspect of these problems, 
to the means whereby communication takes place. Despite the tremendous difficulties 
involved, much more attention should be paid to the substance, the cultural content 
of these means of mass communication which are now the main and sometimes the 
only access to culture available to the majority. 

On the other hand a trend has recently emerged and is becoming quite marked 
in a number of countries which have reached a high level of development: the tendency, 
in the face of all-enveloping industrialization or urban centralization, for smaller but 
warmer communities to form, making possible more direct communication and a 
culture which is more specific and concrete and lived more in the here and now. Hence 
the increasing importance attributed by the public authorities to the cultural life of regions, 
provinces and local communities. Hence also the new importance attributed to the cultural 
identity of ethnic, linguistic or other minorities. On the one hand we are witnessing a 
deeper awareness of their specificity on the part of the minorities themselves and on the 
other the principle of cultural pluralism is beginning to be accepted as an enrichment 
of the national heritage in the same way as it is conceived as a principle of interna- 
tional relations. The right to culture as a basic human right implies the right of each 
community to its own culture no less than the accessibility of all cultures. 


A new awareness linked to contemporary history 


The situation analysed above is primarily the result of the very marked and definite 
change which took place in international relationships during the period of decolo- 
nization, when political independence was closely linked with the growing awareness 
of one’s own culture. It is thus essentially born of the will of the Member States, while 
to trace its evolution would be to go over the history of international co-operation 
during the last few decades. 

However, if it were necessary to pinpoint more precisely the terminus a quo 
and terminus ad quem of the process, these could be identified respectively in the 
Bandung Conference of 1955 and the action initiated by the United Nations in 1974-75 
towards the establishment of a new international economic order. The periods of 
most intense activity were those marked by the st i sae Ae c 
and South-East aa. while on the stats Hesbon apaa a 
countries become members of the United Nation SSS Saw any Afpan 

s and their rapid progress as inde- 
pendent States. 


, All these events find their direct inspiration in a growing awareness and asser. 
tion of a specific cultural identity. Already in the spirit of the Ban anae Conteue J 
nce 
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the countries of Asia were claiming their say as both the centres of a specific ee 
and active partners in international co-operation, the two concepts being closely 
linked. This stance was to be reflected in Unesco’s programmes by the Major ae 
on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values, adopted by the 
ninth session of the General Conference held in New Delhi in 1956 and prepared by 
the first session of the Asian National Commissions held in Tokyo. It is interesting 
to note that the movement to transform Unesco’s Programmes, under the influence 
of the principle of cultural identity, came from within the countries concerned, and 
was expressed in discussions held and decisions taken in Asia. 

Just as the promotion of the cultural dialogue between East and West on 
an equal footing was a feature of Unesco’s programmes from the mid-fifties, the 
second assertion of the principle of cultural identity came strong and clear from Africa 
in the sixties. One of the most significant aspects of the General Conference of 1960, 
which saw the accession to membership of many newly independent African States, 
was undoubtedly the stress laid on cultural identity. Some had thought that Africa 
would have no hesitation in assigning the highest Priority to technical aid in favour 


of development. But although this aspect was important it immediately became clear 
that for the new delegations fri 


om Africa all development had first and foremost to 
be rooted in the cultural and social realities of their nations? life. 


In the same way it was plain that the African Member States desired not 
only to receive aid of a purely technical nature, but also, and above all, to share their 
views of man and society and to gain recognition of the spiritual and ethical content 
of their traditions, 

This led to the establishment 
the overall plan for cultural co-operati 
and the ten-year plan for the promotio: 
and culture, along with activities co 
presentation of the oral tradition. 


, in rapid Succession, of programmes such as 
on with Africa, the General History of Africa 
n of African languages as vehicles of education 
nceerned with the collection, conservation and 


Mutual recognition and appreciation of cultures 


eatest influence. For it was not only a ques- 
genuine and far-reaching transformation of 
ted by the various peoples and cultures for 
d, preponderantly, one form of civilization, 


c » the standards, criteria and methods which it used inevitably coloured 
the design for international co- 
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ideals. It was when very different and autonomous poles of influence emerged in 
international relations as sources of ideas and values and initiators of action and 
decisions that the principles of cultural identity and pluralism came into their own. 
The universality of each culture could now be constantly enriched by contact with 
others. 

Thus it is that Unesco’s programme is now based to a large extent, and in 
the most diverse cultural spheres, on the recognition of cultural pluralism, standing 
foursquare in consequence on the practical realities of cultural identity—specific in 
its nature yet universal in its human values—as experienced by the different peoples, 
groups and nations. 


Return to sources 


The presentation of cultures in their authentic form must essentially come from within; 
cultural values must be interpreted and brought up to date by the people who are 
actually living them. The adoption of this conceptual standpoint will have repercus- 
sions on the actual procedures adopted. On the one hand it will be necessary to increase 
the number of research institutions or cultural centres, encourage first-hand studies, 
often on the basis of unpublished sources and data, and give wide publicity to their 
findings, not only among scientific circles but also among the general public—within 
the region in question in order to increase cultural awareness, and outside the region 
with a view to truer appreciation of the culture concerned. On the other hand, this 
mobilization of each region’s internal intellectual and scientific resources must go 
hand in hand, as regards programme organization, with greater decentralization of 
activities and even of structures so as to make possible a closer insight into the char- 
acteristic features of cultural identity in each country and each community. This is 
a natural corollary of the initial concept: specific projects in keeping with the realities 
of the local situation cannot be initiated by an organization which is excessively 
centralized. 


Dialogue 


Intra-cultural authenticity must necessarily be supplemented by inter-cultural dialogue. 
For unless one is to run the risk of encouraging national compartmentalization and 
sectarianism in one or other form, it is important to ensure that each culture is open 
to the influence of all the others within a broad international framework, by promoting 
and increasing the number of approaches which enable comparisons to be made 
between sub-regions, paying special attention to the study of areas where different 
civilizations adjoin, such as the Caribbean and South-East Asia. Specificity on the 
one hand and inter-cultural relations on the other are thus seen as two complementary 
terms, giving poise and balance to this group of activities taken as a whole. 

Unesco will therefore take steps to promote the stud 


y of cultural identity 
as a factor of independence and community of interests, but als : 


o as a factor of mutual 
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appreciation among individuals, groups, nations and regions, with particular reference 
to those affected by the social exclusion phenomenon within developed or developing 
societies. Lastly, Unesco will seek to promote the concept of cultural identity as part 
of an overall strategy for balanced, integrated development. 


Action for women and by women 


According to the most recent estimates 149,9 


women; 70 per cent of them live in deve 
rural areas. 


per cent of the world’s population are 
loping countries and more than 60 per cent in 


Although their situation varies conside 
and cultural regions of the world, and also wit! 
to be at a disadvantage with regard to the e 
non-discrimination is whole-heartedly ackno 


in question; most States have incorporated it in their laws or their constitution. Never- 
theless, certain legal provisions unfavourab 


le to Women still remain in force, and, in 
any case, there is a wide gap between de jure and de facto equality. 


rably according to the various natural 
hin each region, women often continue 
njoyment of their rights. The principle of 
wledged and does not appear to be called 


The main causes of inequality of women 


Despite all the progress and efforts made, the three main causes of women’s inferior 
position in the world, viz. weight of famil 


y responsibilities, particularly those connected 
with domestic activities, inequality in education and discrimination in employment, 
have by no means disappeared. 


In a number of countries, the burden of repeated childbearing and children 


% : : bis f 
too numerous to bring up weighs extremely heavily on the health and capacities O 
women, who are worn out before thei 


responsibilities, especially since fertility 

In the field of education, there 
In 1970, of the 783 million illiterates t 
and, asa Tule, women benefit less than 


r time by the disparity between resources and 
rates are highest in the poorest classes. 

is glaring inequality between men and women. 
hroughout the world, 468 million were wome? 


: jes. 
men from adult education. In many pane 
Obstacles to equality of access to education take the form of traditions and preco 


ceived ideas, stereotyped distinctions and excessive differentiation between the pate 
men and women as they are usually portrayed by the media and by school textboo! $ 
Besides the fact that fewer girls than boys attend school, a higher percentage of gif 


ds. Demographic forecasts made by the United Nations on the basis of 1973. 
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„drop out, and drop out earlier, so that the difference becomes more marked as they grow 
older. The school wastage rates for girls may vary, according to the country concerned, 
between 5 and 70 per cent; drop-outs are more frequent in rural areas than in an urban 
environment. Women who wish to continue their studies encounter socio-cultural and 
economic conditions which are often unfavourable to education for women: indiffer- 
ence, tradition, customs, early marriage, domestic drudgery, work in the fields, under- 
estimation of the needs for education for women and priority given to boys’ education, 
often recognized by parents as a more profitable investment, etc. Inequality also resides 
in the type of education received. Girls who enter secondary and higher education do 
not take the same courses of study as boys, and do not have the same employment 
opportunities. 

The working population of the world numbers 1,637 million, 562 million of whom, 
i.e. approximately one-third, are women. Women make up 34 per cent of the working 
population in developed areas and 26 per cent in developing areas; moreover, the gen- 
eral trend is for the proportion to increase. The percentage of women employed varies 
a great deal from country to country, since it ranges from nearly 50 per cent, in some 
industrialized areas, to less than 5 per cent. But all these figures only partially reflect the 
facts, since women go on record as working only if they are in full- or part-time em- 
ployment. Housework does not therefore qualify a woman as a ‘working’ individual. 
Similarly, the countless women who do regular or occasional unpaid work in the farm- 
ing, handicraft or commercial business of the head of the family are not included in the 
working population. Although only scanty data are available on this score, the economic 
and social importance of these two forms of work is undeniable. 

In the developing countries, the proportion of women working in agriculture 
has always been considerable. For example, they take an active part in agricultural work 
in Africa, where they do much of the labouring in the fields and sell the produce at the 
market. In Asia, they are proportionally fewer, and their participation has also dimin- 
ished with the modernization of machinery and methods. In Latin America, on the 
other hand, there is much female labour in the tertiary sector. 

But in most cases, and in nearly all regions of the world, in the various fields of 
agriculture, industry or services, women are usually at the bottom of the qualifications 
ladder and are paid less than men for work of equal value; they climb the rungs of 
promotion more slowly than men, they are more readily fired in a crisis or a slump, and, 
with the exception of a few countries, they very seldom occupy posts of responsibility. 


‘Machismo’ and the weight of tradition 


One of the major difficulties in the battle to combat discrimination against women, as 
it should be waged today, arises from the insidious, not to say intangible, siature of 
many of the obstacles to be overcome. Attitudes and behaviour, such a 
mention only one example, which help to perpetuate the domination 
the other, assume the most varied and subtle forms; the 
daily life. 
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The injustices and inequalities endured by the female population constitute a 
formidable obstacle to development. Some economists take the view that, if the labour 
reserve represented by women were to be tapped, the national income would show a 
marked increase. Moreover, a better integration of women in economic and social 
development might result in a more equitable distribution of income. Their active par- 
ticipation, on a completely equal footing with men, is therefore becoming an increasingly 
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they pay particular attention, precisely because of their present role and place in society. 
They can also impart a distinctive stamp to the character of development, helping to 
ensure that it is endogenous and rooted in socio-cultural values. Lastly, their participa- 
tion in all cultural aspects of development is as important as their integration in and 
contribution to economic progress; this is a field in which women’s talents and creative 
abilities both can and should find an outlet for the benefit of society as a whole. 

Awareness of discrimination against women has dawned slowly, for many 
reasons. One of the most important is probably the fact that resistance to equal rights 
for women and opposition to their self-fulfilment, both individually and as a group, arise 
not only from economic causes, but also from irrational motives, superstitious fears 
and prejudices which are as difficult to uproot as racial prejudice. Secondly, the battle 
for women’s rights has long been confused with the revolutionary struggle in general, 
and although it is true that it has reaped the benefits of that struggle, it can also choose 
other paths. 


The evolution of ideas—militant attitudes and new awareness 


It is beyond question, however, that the evolution of ideas has now taken a 
favourable turn. Comparison with the situation ten or fifteen years ago shows that 
International Women’s Year, 1975, has highlighted two phenomena: firstly, women are 
militating resolutely and in growing numbers against their exclusion from the political, 
economic, social and cultural life of their time; secondly, governments and national 
leaders are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that it is indispensable to improve 
the status of women, not only for the sake of justice and equity, but also in order to 
avoid wastage of human resources. 

In the industrial countries, where most working women are wage-earners, 
equality of civil and political rights, the improvement of working conditions and the pro- 
vision of social and educational services for young children are the subjects which have 
led to reforms and which continue to form the mainstream of reform-directed activity. 

In the countries which are most advanced in this respect, the progress achieved 
may be measured by various indicators, such as: access to the same jobs, identical 
education for girls and boys, numbers of nursery schools and childcare centres, devel- 
opment of communal facilities (family restaurants, launderettes, etc.). In certain indus- 
trial countries, legislation has been revised or extended, chiefly with a view to elim- 
inating discrimination in the field of legal and commercial rights and in matters of em- 
ployment, and to achieving a better balance of rights and responsibilities within the family. 

In developing countries, the reforms already carried out ha 
against an altogether different background, owing to the struggle for in 
physical survival. The emergence of newly independent States has cert 
cause of women, who have often gained the right to vote and access to 
responsibilities more rapidly than in other countries, 
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all to the improvement of overall conditions and the elimination of sigan sane 
illness, poverty, illiteracy, etc., without however losing sight of their own specific pro : 
lems, which must be treated as such, and whose solution must not be postponed unti 
such time as these broader objectives have been attained. 

The efforts expended in developed regions have aimed first and foremost at 
the improvement of health and education (wider access to all levels of education, voca- 
tional training courses, educational and vocational guidance services, etc.) and the 


expansion of employment opportunities. Progress has also been made in integrating 
women into local and national political life. 


For world-wide action 
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From its earliest days, Unesco has worked in its fields of competence for the 
advancement of women. In 1967-1968, a long-term programme was launched to facilitate 
women’s access to education and to scientific and technical careers, and to study the 
socio-economic obstacles to such access. The Organization’s activities have taken 
various forms: collaboration with women’s non-governmental organizations, educa- 
tional projects, seminars, and studies on the access of girls and women to all levels and 
types of education and to literacy training. 

Social science studies have also been undertaken or encouraged, particularly 
on the status of women in various Asian countries, women’s participation in political 
life, and television and the social education of women. 

Three major experimental projects were launched in three countries towards 
the end of the 1960s, aiming to improve conditions of access to education for girls and 
women: the first project concerned technical education, literacy training and the edu- 
cation of women in rural areas; the second dealt with primary education for girls and 
the training of primary school teachers; the third aimed to improve the technical educa- 
tion provided for girls, so as to enable them to take up skilled employment in industry. 
A critical assessment of these three projects was published in 1975 under the title Women, 
Education, Equality. 

Regarding the education of girls and women in a rural environment, Unesco’s 
work has been increasingly closely co-ordinated with that of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO) and the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO). In 1973, it submitted to the Commission on the Status of Women a study on the 
equality of access of girls and women to education in the context of rural development 

As it has gained greater experience in regard to the advancement of women 
through education, Unesco has become aware of the numerous ramifications of this 
type of activity. Hence, the programme has tended more and more to encourage equality 
of educational opportunity for girls and women, a trend which was officially approved 
by the General Conference in 1972. It was in this spirit that in 1973-1974, the Organiza- 
tion made arrangements with ILO for a joint study to be conducted in five countries 
concerning education, training and employment opportunities for women. 

On 18 November 1974, following the proclamation by the United Nations 
General Assembly of the International Women’s Year, the General Conference of 
Unesco unanimously adopted resolution 16.1 on Unesco’s efforts concerning the 
improvement of the status of women, thereby mapping out for the Organization a 
detailed frame of reference for its future activities. A large-scale movement was under 
way; Unesco has taken an active part in the International Year and is preparing a pro- 
gramme to meet the requirements of both this General Conference resolution and the 
World Plan of Action, adopted in July 1975 in Mexico City and approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly. Indeed, the situation is now dominated b 
implementing the World Plan of Action, in the light of the guidelines 
United Nations General Assembly at its thirtieth session for the Unite 
for Women: Equality, Development and Peace, and by the serious 
the plight of a great many women throughout the world gives rise. 
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Two complementary lines of approach: denunciation of discriminatory practices; 
legal action and information services 


Unesco’s contribution to the task of improving the status of women—placed within 
context of extensive inter-Agency co-operation—must follow two different, but comp. 
mentary lines of approach. 

The first, which is the more general of the two, concerns the values and myths, 
economic data and cultural attitudes, structures and social practices which, in their 
origins, their present form and their tendencies underlie the present status of women in 
society and form the substrate on which remedial action must be based. In this con- 
nection, efforts will be made through statistical studies and publications, to bring to 
light all the discriminatory practices to which women are subjected in the fields of educa- 
tion, science, culture and communication. In particular, the image conveyed in school text- 
books of the respective roles of men and women will be analysed, for ex 
gional conferences, with a view to proposing more realistic description 
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Unesco will continue its efforts to increase the participation of girls and women 
in both formal and non-formal education, especially in rural areas. Emphasis will also 
be placed on their admission to those types and branches of education in which in- 
equality is particularly great, with all that such inequality implies in the field of employ- 
ment. Research, followed by experimental application, will be carried out on educational 
and vocational guidance for girls and women. The Organization will make parallel 
efforts to prepare and disseminate standardized curricula suitable for application in 
co-educational schools, within the wider context of a revision of curricula and educational 
standards in order to preclude any distinction based on discrimination between the 
sexes. 


The cause of refugees 
and national liberation movements 


The international community assumes responsibilities for about five million refugees 
throughout the world. Because of sudden changes resulting from the political and 
economic situation, or occurring as a consequence of natural disasters, conflicts or war, 
it is difficult to establish statistics concerning the exact number of refugees and their 
location. In 1975, the number of refugees was estimated to be 1,062,000 in Africa, 
997,000 in Asia, 310,150 in Europe, 110,000 in Latin America, 2,000,000 in the Near 
East and 146,000 in the United States of America. 


The uprooted millions 


Refugees may wish to settle in the country of asylum or to return to their country of 
origin; in either case, they are faced with particular situations which have political, 
human, cultural and educational implications. The tragedy of exile touches them all, 
whether they have been deprived of their homeland or have left their country or been 
deported for religious, ideological, political or racial reasons, or as a result of natural 
catastrophes. 

The right of asylum does not always ensure that they find themselves in an 
acceptable situation. In addition to the problems of settling in the host country and 
securing acceptance by the community of that country, they encounter difficulties in 
finding employment and housing, have to adapt themselves to a new environment 
-~ eai ey iA oe See - ideas about values and customs, and 

; g of non-participation and not belonging 
which often leads eventually to real cultural rootlessness. 
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The rootlessness consequent upon the transfer of refugees to cultural environ- 
ments which are sometimes very different from their own should call forth concerted 
action on the part of international bodies—and lead to its being more energetically 
prosecuted—with a view to the preservation of the ori 
those cultures are oral and hence threatened with dis 
by developing, among the refugees, the stud 
ethnic characteristics and national history. 
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tion is noteworthy. States have often granted the right of asylum or citizenship to refugees 
or groups of refugees seeking to resettle. They have generally made education available 
to them on the same footing as to their own nationals or have made them substantial 
cash grants. 

Ever since it was set up, the United Nations has striven for the recognition 
and observance of the fundamental rights of refugees throughout the world. In the years 
following the end of the Second World War, for instance, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), addressed its efforts to assisting dis- 
placed persons and the war-devasted areas of Europe. 

In 1949, the General Assembly established the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), to be responsible 
for the Palestinian refugees in the Near East whose presence was a result of the 1948 
war. 

In 1951, the Conference of Plenipotentiaries organized by the United Nations, 
adopted a Convention relating to the Status of Refugees, to which nearly half the 
Member States of the United Nations have so far acceded. A Protocol, the object 
of which was to provide protection for people who had become refugees after 1 January 
1951, was adopted in 1967. 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, replacing 
the International Refugee Organization (IRO), is responsible for the application of 
the Convention and Protocol; this is the body generally responsible for material aid 
to refugees and their protection at the international level. (This responsibility does 
not, however, extend to Palestinian refugees, who come under UNRW.) The Office 
of the High Commissioner co-operates with other United Nations agencies in their 
particular fields of competence. 

The United Nations has constantly encouraged and helped the peoples of 
trust and non-self-governing territories to secure their independence. During the last 
ten years, high priority has been accorded to measures to mobilize international public 
opinion and assistance on behalf of peoples still subject to colonial domination and 
on behalf of their national liberation movements. In October 1970, the United Nations 
General Assembly recommended that positive steps be taken by the Specialized Agencies 
to assist in the provision of practical assistance to the colonized peoples of southern 
Africa and their liberation movements. 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) and the League of Arab States 
support the national liberation movements and organizations in their struggle for 
international recognition of the right of their peoples to self-determination. 


Unesco at work: priority to educational action 


Unesco has been working to assist refugees ever since its foundation: during the years 
following the end of the Second World War, for instance, it supported UNRRA 
while in 1950, following the appeal launched by the United Nations General Assembly, 
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it undertook activities on behalf of the Palestine refugees in the Near East. ee 
sixth session, the General Conference adopted resolution 7.1.5 authorizing the men fret 
General ‘to continue and intensify, in collaboration with the United Nations e : 
and Works Agency, the activities already undertaken on behalf of Palestine refugees . 
An agreement was then signed with the Commissioner-General of UNRWA. 

Under the terms of this agreement, which is renewable every two years, 
Unesco assumes technical responsibility for the educational services provided by 
UNRWA for the children of the million-and-a-half registered Palestine refugees. 
This assistance takes the form of seconding to UNRWA twenty Unesco specialists, 
among whom are the Director and administrative staff of the UNRWA/Unesco 
Department of Education, and providing the assistance of twelve associate experts 
recruited by Unesco, whose services are, however, made available by the donor seg 
tries (associate expert system). Unesco is technically responsible for the running a 
580 UNRWA/Unesco schools, four teacher-training colleges, and seven vocation® 
and technical training centres, attended in 1975 by a total of just over 285,000 students 
in Lebanon, Jordan, itories on the West Bank of the Jordan 
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MPLA (Angola) and certain liberation movements in Zambia. More recently, assist- 
ance has been provided for the following movements: ANC and PAC (South Africa), 
ANC/Zimbabwe (resulting from the merging in 1975, of ZANU and ZAPU), FNLA 
(Angola), MOLINACO (the Comoros) and SWAPO (Namibia). As the territories 
formerly under Portuguese domination have now become independent, Unesco’s 
activities in the coming years will be centred mainly on assistance to the liberation 
movements of Namibia (SWAPO), Zimbabwe (ANC/Zimbabwe) and South Africa 
(ANC and PAC). 

Negotiations have been started with the United Nations Council for Namibia 
with the object of arranging for co-operation which should lead to an expansion of 
educational activities for Namibian refugees who have found asylum in certain African 
countries; these activities will be additional to those already undertaken on behalf 
of SWAPO. The United Nations Educational and Training Programme for Southern 
Africa (UNETPSA) and Unesco are, furthermore, already co-operating over the award 
of study grants. 

Lastly, the General Conference of Unesco, at its eighteenth session (1974), 
expressed a desire that the resources made available to assist the Palestine Liberation 
Movement, the liberation movements recognized by the Organization of African 
Unity and the peoples of liberated areas should be increased. 


Ensuring equality of opportunity and preserving cultural identity 


Unesco’s action is based on two major principles, namely fuller observance of human 
rights and promotion of equality of opportunity in education. One of the aims of 
action in this respect is to ensure that the character of the education provided is con- 
sonant with the national, religious and linguistic traditions of the refugees and liber- 
ation movements and organizations, whose cultural identity must be preserved. In 
addition, Unesco must see that arrangements are made to ensure the unity necessary 
in any education system if pupils are to be able, in case of need, to continue their 
studies in educational establishments of a higher level forming part of the same system 
as the schools they attend, or of a system with the same social, cultural and, more 
particularly, linguistic characteristics. 
The assistance afforded by Unesco covers the following categories of persons: 

(a) child and adult refugees who come under the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and UNRWA; (b) children and adults from colonial 
countries who are unable to avail themselves of the provisions of the United Nations 
Convention and Protocol, but who are considered by OAU to be refugees; (c) children 
and adults who are either in camps in frontier zones or in the interior, in the liberated 
areas of colonial territories; (d) young people and adults belonging to liberation 
movements and organizations recognized by regional intergovernmental bodies, 

f This aid takes different forms according to the groups to which it is given. 
Educational and cultural assistance to national liberation movements and organiza- 


tions consists, in particular, in the provision of teaching materials study grants and 
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advisory services, the organization of literacy programmes, the conclusion of contracts 
with liberation movements for research into the oral traditions and cultures of the 
regions represented by these movements, etc. Under the educational programmes 
for Palestine refugees carried out in co-operation with UNWRA, Unesco arranges 
for education specialists to take charge of activities, provides teaching materials and 
fellowships, and organizes State examinations. Unesco also carries out, in co-operation 


with SWAPO and the United Nations Council for Namibia, a programme of aid 
for Namibia for the training of specialized 
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Problems and difficulties 


Many problems are involved in promoting education and wider information concerning 
human rights. In developing school education about human rights the difficulties 
commonly attendant upon any kind of educational change and advance, further 
complicated by some special technical problems, are encountered. Curricula and 
syllabuses must be opened up to accommodate new subject-matter. Suitable teaching 
materials must be produced. Teachers must be prepared for new tasks, and in this 
field in particular such preparation may necessitate not only mastering new bodies 
of information but also adapting teaching methods and approaches to new purposes. 
Education aimed at developing an attachment to the principles of human rights and 
the relevant attitudes and behavioural traits cannot be a purely cognitive process. 
It must also have affective impact and moral effect—results which cannot be achieved 
simply by transmitting information. The traditional range of teaching methods may 
consequently need to be broadened to include new ways of working and even new 
teacher/pupil relationships. In this matter, methods and approaches, the general 
atmosphere of the school, the personality of the teachers, the respective roles played 
by teachers and pupils and similar factors are of paramount importance. The school, 
in other words, should be a place where the rights of all are seen to be respected and 
where each has the opportunity for direct experience in exercising rights and carrying 
out responsibilities. 

At the university level, a central problem is to develop and generalize coherent 
programmes of teaching about rights.t At present specialized courses on the subject, 
although increasingly offered, are relatively rare. It is more common for aspects of 
human rights to be dealt with in courses of international law, international relations 
and political science. The part played by universities in producing community leaders 
and shaping the intellectual character of society makes it particularly important 
that they present programmes broad enough to reach all students regardless of their 
specialization. 

In most countries, out-of-school education, though progressing, is still 
without adequate institutions, personnel, installations and equipment. These factors 
limit possibilities for education concerning human rights as well as education on other 
matters. It is evident, moreover, that education about human rights has not always 
been placed among the highest priorities. In this situation organizations for young 
people and adults, which in many instances conduct their own education and infor- 
mation programmes, assume a special importance. Thus, in efforts to reinforce the 
contribution of out-of-school education attention must be given not only to strength- 
ening institutional resources (not overlooking the possibilities for extending the extra- 
mural range of school and university programmes) but also to encouraging the work 
of organizations active in this field. 


1. See the publication Human Rights Studies in Universities, 
and research on human rights conducted by the Internati 
national Law Association in 1970 under contract with U 
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It is difficult to generalize about the role of public information in pone 
human rights, as it varies widely from one country to another in ee sym oe 
and objectives. The main problem in assisting Member States in their e a $ Sa 
mote human rights through public information is one common to all Unesco’s m rl 
tion activities: it is difficult for a centralized service of material to meet the vary = 
needs of Member States. Further problems are of a mechanical and technical pai 
Campaigns of information imply that action should be programmed, but this is a ; 
dered by delays in communication and by lack of feedback. Experience has shor 
that while the media in developing regions are more receptive to Unesco information 
than those in industrialized areas, it is precisely from the Third World that indications 
of utilization of Unesco information are most lacking. 
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Progress in school, university and extra-curricular education 


Surveys of teaching about human rights conducted in 1951 and 1967 by international 
non-governmental organizations of teachers in co-operation with Unesco show 4 
steady if unspectacular progress over the years in the development of educational methods 
and programmes in this field. This Progress is confirmed by more recent joint Unesco! 
United Nations surveys in 1969 and 1974 of teaching about the United Nations and Ìt 
Specialized Agencies, which covered this subject as well as others. 

As regards school education, explicit official instructions have been issued bY 
central educational authorities Concerning teaching about human rights in many coun” 
tries where such directives are a feature of the educational system, Moreover, in nume!™ 
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national and national non-governmental organizations have reached literally millions 
of young people and adults with information about the United Nations and its related 
agencies, which in general includes material on their work to promote human rights. 
Non-governmental organizations have in fact often played a leading role in the defence 
and promotion of human rights and their action frequently includes educational cam- 
paigns on human rights in general or on particular issues. A number of organizations 
having consultative relations with Unesco have undertaken, sometimes with Unesco’s 
collaboration, projects of this kind. 

The overall impression conveyed by the data available is that, while much 
effective work has been done, the promotion of education and information about 
human rights remains a peripheral concern in a large majority of Member States, with 
even its marginal position sometimes threatened by competition with other claims on 
education and information, by weakness of administrative and professional stimulus 
and by inadequacy of technical and material resources. It would appear that the most 
sustained efforts have been made in the field of school education, but even here the work 
done has often been unsystematic and improvisatory. What is clear, in sum, is that in 
most countries a stronger stimulus and a general development of programmes, methods, 
approaches and materials will be needed if the demands implicit in this objective are 
to be met. 

The organizations of the United Nations system have been active from the 
outset in promoting education and information on human rights. While some are by 
their very nature concerned only with the realization of certain of the rights proclaimed 
in the Universal Declaration, and with education and information bearing upon them, 
the United Nations itself and Unesco have taken the lead in promoting education and 
information about the full range of human rights. The work of the United Nations has 
been done mainly in the area of public information by, for example, disseminating in 
large quantities and many languages such instruments as the Universal Declaration and 
the Covenants on Human Rights, issuing reports on progress towards the achievement 
of human rights, publicizing activities of the United Nations family of organizations in 
the field of human rights, and promoting observance of Human Rights Day and special 
events such as International Human Rights Year. 


Unesco’s dual responsibility: education... 


As regards Unesco, numerous General Conference resolutions adopted over the years, 
have aimed at promoting widespread knowledge and understanding of the principles 
of human rights. Pursuant to these resolutions, a continuous effort has been made to 
encourage teaching about human rights and related issues in schools, in programmes of 
youth and adult education and through public information. 

Measures to stimulate teaching about human rights in schools have formed an 
integral part of Unesco’s programme of education for international understanding 
(see Chapter 2, pages 79-82). Within this framework, various kinds of action have been 
concerned specifically with human rights education in school. Activities have included 
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surveys of methods and programmes, seminars, and the production of teaching aids. 
At the beginning of the Associated Schools Project (see Chapter 2) human rights was 
chosen as one of the main themes for special programmes, and many of the partici- 
pating educational institutions, from that time to the present, have concentrated their 
work on human rights. 

At the level of higher education, at Unesco’s request pursuant to resolution 
11 (XXVII) of the United Nations Human Rights Commission, the International 
Institute of Human Rights (Strasbourg), in collaboration with the International Law 
Association, conducted a two-year Survey on the university teaching of human rizhts, 
Covering every faculty of law in the world. After considering the report prepared on the 
basis of the survey, the Commission Tequested Unesco ‘to encourage teaching and 
research in human rights in universities and to this end to accelerate the preparation of 
appropriate material for the teaching of human rights... (resolution 17 (XXIX). 


i » International Dimensions of 
Human Rights, was prepared by an i i 


me a a to intensify teaching and research in international humanitarian law was 
prepared. 


In the field of youth and adult education a series of projects has aimed at the 


promotion of civic and social education as an integral part of out-of-school education 
programmes. These have been conducted 
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the racial policies of South Africa. The struggle against discrimination has been a 
constant theme of information supplied to Unesco Clubs, while Unesco Features began 
special issues on human rights in 1951. Most consistent coverage has been given to the 
right to education. Of recent years, Unesco publications and radio and visual productions 
have been geared to the needs and opportunities of international years promoting 
specific rights. Thus, apart from other numbers concentrating on these issues, the Unesco 
Courier brought out a special number on the occasion of the International Year of the 
Struggle against Racism (1971). During International Women’s Year (1975), the Courier 
devoted two special issues to the theme and Unesco Features one. The Unesco Chronicle 
published special articles; press kits of background documentation were issued, and a 
meeting of representatives of the media was organized to follow the United Nations 
Conference in Mexico City. In addition, a colour film was produced, a symposium on 
women film-makers was organized and a series of supporting actions was carried out. 

During the next six years Unesco will concentrate its effort, in the education 
programme, on the implementation at different levels and in different fields of education, 
of the Recommendation concerning Education for International Understanding, 
Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms. Assistance will be given to Member States for dissemination of the Recom- 
mendation and activities to implement it. National studies will be made and regional 
meetings held on the implementation of the Recommendation. 

Experimental projects will be carried out on education for peace and respect 
for human rights; regional meetings will be held and a source book published on the 
role of social studies in this type of education. Similarly, studies and pilot projects will 
be conducted on education concerning problems of development. Unesco will also con- 
tinue to produce specialized educational materials, including a manual on international 
humanitarian law for use in higher education. These activities will be organized chiefly 
within the framework of the Associated Schools Project, which is to be extended to 
the university level. Special attention will also be given to the treatment of contem- 


porary world problems in school programmes and teaching materials. 
In the field of information, the dissemination of information concerning human 


rights and the furtherance of peace will be increased, by means of: Unesco publications 
and periodicals, such as the Courier; services to the mass media, including press releases 
and articles, particularly those published in Unesco Features; public liaison activities, 
such as Unesco Clubs and associations. A number of themes will be developed, including 
that of the essential conditions for the establishment of a new international order. 


The close links which are formed, in the educational sphere, between action for the 
promotion of human rights and action for the reinforcement of peace, reflects the funda- 
mental unity of these two problems. They are not, of course, to be confused. But in 
the final analysis, universal respect for and assurance of human rights are the very 
foundation of real peace, and the maintenance of a just, lasting and constructive peace 
at the level of groups, societies and the world is the necessary condition for the achieve- 
ment of human rights. And indeed, peace is the subject of the following chapter. 


2 The path 
towards peace 


Unesco came into being as a direct result of the work which had been initiated in wartime 
by the Allied Ministers of Education, in a capital badly damaged by bombing. It was 
officially founded directly after the termination of this world conflict that its Constitu- 
tion refers to as a ‘great and terrible war’, at a historical moment when the return of 
peace entailed a twofold task: in the immediate future, that of rebuilding what had 
been destroyed by war; in the longer term, that of building a world from which the 
spectre of war was banished. The paramount importance and the eminently positive 
nature of this long-term work of consolidating peace were to govern Unesco, according 
to the terms of its Constitution, in carrying out its mission, as a Specialized Agency of 
the United Nations, in its fields of competence and by the ways and means specifically 
assigned to it. 

The Organization has remained true to this original conception at the same 
time as its range of action was progressively broadening to embrace the new and large- 
scale tasks generated by the requirements of development. The General Conference has 
been constantly concerned to refer to this original conception and to reactivate it as 
both a prime necessity and an ultimate objective: the series of general resolutions adopted 
by it at different sessions bears witness that, whatever the arrangements that may be 
made by governments, the true foundations of peace are rooted in the minds of men, 
that the maintenance and strengthening of peace rests upon mutual knowledge, under- 
standing and respect and on the development of friendly relations between nations and 
that in the final analysis there can be no true and lasting peace not based on popular 
support. Without the guarantee of peace and the reduction of tensions, the solution 
to all the problems facing mankind would be seriously and without doubt irrevocably 
jeopardized. At the same time, no international settlement secured at the cost of the 
freedom and dignity of peoples and respect for individuals can claim to be a truly 
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peaceful settlement, either in its spirit or in terms of its durability. In the S 
which it has adopted respecting this problem, particularly those adopted at its mos 
recent sessions, the General Conference has associated the struggle for peace with a 
condemnation of all forms of oppression, discrimination and exploitation of one 
nation by another, not only because they inevitably generate violence but also because 
they themselves constitute a form of violence and partake of the spirit of war. Finally, 
while it explicitly condemns in this context colonialism, neo-colonialism, imperialism, 
racism and apartheid, foreign occupation and all violations of the right of peoples to 
self-determination, the General Conference thereby also condemns all violations of 
human rights as a threat and contrary to its very spirit. The Struggle for peace and action 
to promote human rights are recognized as being inseparable: their linki 
the same programme ‘constitutes a coherent conceptual framework’, 

The past three decades have 


ng together in 


seen a notable change in the way in which the 
problem of peace is conceived; in particular, the approach to the problem has been 
markedly consolidated and enriched as a result of the new developments that have 


occurred in the world situation as also thanks to the growing awareness that has been 
gained of the factors involved. 


The changing world situation 
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achieving conciliation among nations but also for the joint adoption and prosecution 
of a positive scheme designed to marshall energies and transcend oppositions. 

The building up, in recent years, of a spirit of detente and peaceful co-operation 
in place of the climate of tension and overt or covert confrontation which had reigned 
for many years between the major powers—and which had won for itself the term 
of ‘cold war’—holds out in this respect promises of great moment, particularly when 
this determination to seek peaceful solutions is considered in its repercussions not 
only on bilateral negotiations but also on the actual fabric of relations among all 
the world’s nations. For the building of peace must henceforth be seen as an effort 
to establish a multidimensional whole within which each nation must be free to develop 
and express itself in conformity with its own aspirations while respecting the integrity 
of other nations and co-operating freely and fruitfully with them. Moreover, it is clear 
that, if the reform of political relations between States is to be fully effective, it must 
be paralleled by intensified exchange and co-operation at the economic, social and 
cultural levels: peace is one and indivisible. In this connection, the transactions and 
conclusions of the recent major regional conferences, especially the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe, merit particular attention. 

Furthermore, as is noted in the Preamble to Unesco’s Constitution, the Second 
World War provided a striking illustration of the denial of human rights and democratic 
values going hand in hand with the spirit of domination, violence and war, thereby 
laying bare the inadequacies of a theoretical pacifism which merely exorcised war 
without analysing its underlying causes and roots, condemned violence without dis- 
tinguishing between aggression and popular resistance and invoked the reign of concord 
without proposing, much less initiating, effective remedial action for situations in which 
injustice and oppression prevailed. World developments were to underline this lesson, 
demonstrate its validity and broaden its reference. 

The victory of the democracies and the reaffirmation of human rights were 
soon to be followed by a vast movement of popular liberation, destined to break the 
colonial yoke and, through the accession of many newly sovereign States, make inter- 
national dialogue and co-operation truly universal. The international community, in 
the full dimensions of the term, was born, and with it a new hope. However, war had 
not thereby been banished, even if its main theatre had been shifted to the poor countries. 
As a result of the persistence of factors making for tension and turmoil in one area 
or another, it has continued to break out intermittently in the form of conflicts which, 
while localized as far as their theatre is concerned, are none the less part and parcel 
of the major confrontations of world politics. These conflicts, while demonstrating the 
capacity for heroism, sacrifice and resistance of the peoples directly concerned in their 
struggles to achieve independence, have been settled only at the cost of grievous suffer- 
ings.! Moreover, despite the determination to contain them, there has been a constant 
and serious risk of these conflicts spreading and becoming general. 


1. It is a known fact, for example, that the total number of deaths—m 


i ilitary and civilian—sj 
end of the Second World War in the Indo-Chinese peninsula alone = civilan- since the 


can be estimated at 2,600,000. 
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The dangers of flagrant injustice 


The flagrant and continuously aggravated inequality among nations, the persistence of 
international injustice in regard to the distribution and disposal of resóuroés; the 
perpetuation of overt or covert relations of dominance, corrupting the nation s very 
life, have emerged increasingly clearly as factors giving rise to serious tensions and 
grave disorders, whose long-term effect is to jeopardize the achievement of a true and 
world-wide peace. However hampered it may be by the constant pressures of self-interest, 
however inadequate its results may still be, the joint quest for development constitutes 
a positive response to this situation, an essential contribution to the work of building 
peace. In this respect, the decision of the United Nations to work together to institute 
a new international economic order replacing relations of inequality and exploitation 
by a system of co-operation based upon community of interests and designed to achieve 
international equity and social progress for all peoples promises to be of decisive 
importance. 

Given the destitution and stagnation to which a considerable section of man 
kind is doomed, and given the need to marshall all available resources in order tO 
satisfy the vital needs of a world population that is rapidly expanding,! the frantic 
arms race, which in itself comprises a serious threat to world peace, increasingly stands 
condemned as a scandalous squandering of energies and resources which should be 
redeployed in order to improve the living conditions of the most disadvantaged nations 
to open their paths into the future and thereby to secure the conditions for the establish- 
ment of a profound and lasting peace.2 


It is in the light of these developments that it becomes possible to discern th? 
principles which must today govern all coherent action to strengthen peace. 

First and foremost, however complex may be the factors involved in the syste™ 
of international relations, the desire for, and spirit of, peace require to be cultivate 
and consolidated as one of its prime components and essential foundations. TO oter 
come aggressivity and mistrust, to promote and nurture feelings of fellowship ar 
friendship among men, mutual respect for other peoples’ personality and values a 
the desire for concord remain today, no less than thirty years ago, a fundamental tas*® 
And, provided the stage of self-interest and cynicism is transcended, the daily experien? 


of international life continually brings confirmation and encouragement to the develo? 
ment of these constructive attitud 
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Beyond the ‘absence of war’... 


However, this desire for peace is not in itself sufficient to secure the settlement of disputes 
and to obviate the threat of catastrophe linked to the process of escalation and continually 
increasing the stakes. It is essential to have smoothly running, universally available 
machinery and procedures for direct negotiation and conciliation, failing which any 
conflict of interests may become envenomed to the point of no return. It is equally 
essential that a permanent institutional framework for joint international consultation 
be provided, within which the entire community of nations can take a common stand 
in face of a crisis or an impending crisis, even at the local level, and together devise 
means of countering it. 

However, it is not enough to counter the threats of irremediable catastrophe 
whenever and wherever they occur; this type of operation amounts to no more than 
papering over the cracks unless it stems from a positive framework the effect of which 
is to regulate the relations between States and make them subject to the rule of law. 
It would be equally pointless to foster feelings of fellowship which were then flouted 
and belied by the maintenance of an iniquitous state of affairs, or too sorely strained 
by the persistence or exacerbation of factors making for tension. As the General Confer- 
ence strongly emphasized at its eighteenth session (resolution 11.1), ‘peace cannot 
consist solely in the absence of armed conflict but implies principally a process of 
progress, justice and mutual respect among the peoples designed to secure the building 
of an international society in which everyone can find his true place and enjoy his 
share of the world’s intellectual and material resources ...’. There is no point and no 
meaning in preaching peace unless and until a programme of effective action is devised 
and implemented with a view to building a peaceful order. Such a peaceful order, which 
must perforce be world wide and necessarily affects relations between men in all their 
dimensions, must be both an order of security and an order of justice, and must open 
upon a future to the building of which each and every nation must be able to contribute 
according to its own genius and aspirations. 

It is clear that the international organizations are called upon to play a para- 
mount and increasingly constructive role in an area in which, to the superficial observer, 
the actions taken and arrangements made by governments would alone appear to be 
decisive. It is within these world-wide agencies, that is, the United Nations system, 
the product of the common will of States, that disputes can be settled from the broadest 
and most equitable standpoint, that a veritable code of conduct, at once legal and 
political in character, is being progressively defined and adopted, that peaceful co- 
operation between countries possessing different social structures can be developed, 
and that national policies can, without infringement of sovereignties, go on from 
the pursuit of steady-state equilibria to dynamic collaboration for the purpose of 
building a more harmonious world. It is within these organizations, too, that the major 
debates concerning the construction of peace receive the publicity capable of arousing 
and clarifying public opinion and enlisting active popular support for a common 
undertaking. 
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. .. the patient disarmament of minds 
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take, on behalf of the United Nations system as a whole, the work of educating young 
people and adults, which is in no way a form of indoctrination but an appeal to freedom, 
the exercise of judgement and generosity, for the purpose of causing the reign of fellow- 
ship to prevail and providing the public at large with an informed understanding of the 
conditions for achieving a just peace founded on mutual respect. Responsible as it is for 
promoting intellectual advancement and evolving a thorough-going form of constructive 
humanism corresponding to the needs of our age, it behoves the Organization to encour- 
age thinking and discussion on the ideals of the different civilizations and on the sig- 
nificance of peace for the future of mankind and to address itself to public opinion as 
well as to the specialized circles with which it maintains relations. It is also its task, 
as the organization responsible for promoting the advancement of scientific knowledge 
and its contribution to human well-being and progress, to encourage research designed 
to elucidate the conditions and principles governing international action to build peace 
and, by seeing that such action matches up to the complexity of the factors involved, 
ensure its increasing efficacity. 

It is to these modes of direct, problem-focused action by Unesco in the cause 
of peace that are related the three sections of the present chapter. These three sections 
approach the question of reinforcing peace from three standpoints which are mutually 
complementary: peace research, which makes possible an overall grasp of the decisive 
structures and processes governing negative peace (absence of direct violence) and 
f relations of co-operation founded on justice); study of 
the international system, which calls for new directions to be taken in the study of inter- 
national law and of international organizations as subsystems of the international 
system; lastly, education for peace, which concerns both the development of international 
understanding by means of education and the most diversified forms of action to pro- 
mote an awareness among all sectors of society such as to encourage the radical changes 
of attitude and practice which the institution of a peaceful world calls for. 


Positive peace (development ©: 


...and alerting of public opinion 


True peace, in the sense intended by Unesco— just, lasting and constructive’-must be 
conceived of not merely as the absence of war but as an equitable and democratic system 
of international relations, and as entailing the establishment and maintenance of an 
order of friendly understanding and co-operation based upon a community of interests 
among peoples, rooted in respect for and the promotion of human rights and keyed to 
the achievement of progress and well-being for all. 

The three groups of activities described in the present chapter are designed to 
contribute to the maintenance and reinforcement of this peace through a better under- 
standing of the nature of the problems involved and of the means of solving them, as 
well as through the moulding of minds and the alerting of public opinion. They approach 
the question of peace in the most concrete terms, in the context of the life of commu- 
nities, of their relations and exchanges. They cannot therefore be wholly divorced from 
the overall programme of action carried out by Unesco as an institution for international 
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co-operation. The effectiveness of this effort will depend on its Poe ml ye n 
rest of the programme, as also on the attention that will be paid to the scr one 
United Nations and the United Nations system as a whole and to the similarly a 
efforts made and progress achieved by Member States, acting jointly or on their “ne 
The ultimate justification for these objectives is that the work done will help to sus B 
illuminate and facilitate this action through a contribution which only Unesco c : 
make, and to develop among the public a sense of the responsibilities which are mona 
bent on each and every one. For, in the final analysis, the effective establishment O 
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peace will depend on the enlightened resolve and concerted action of Member State: 
of their governments and their peoples. 


Peace research 


As we have just seen, the maintenance and reinforcement of peace are among the major 
goals of world politics in these last decades of the twentieth century. Mankind is goy 
aware of the dangers which threaten it: it knows that the scientific and technologic® 
revolution, while opening new horizons for social progress, makes possible the mas 
destruction of the human species through the use of nuclear, biological and ae 
weapons. The arms race represents a real and constant threat to its survival. It is alrea 4 
a contributory factor in the ecological damage being done to the planet and is compre 
mising or limiting the chances of development. Public opinion is increasingly ee 
by the absurdity and the danger of this appalling waste. The objective of maintain! 
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flicts originating in Europe have extended beyond that continent, bringing death to 
millions. In the last thirty years, there have been no recurrences of these conflagrations 
and machinery for concliation and concertation at international level has been set up 
to obviate any such recurrence. However, the relative calm in relations between the 
industrial nations—due, at least in part, to the balance of atomic terror—should not 
inspire any undue optimism for the future or any blind confidence in the automatic 
working of the mechanisms for maintaining world peace. Above all, it should not 
delude us as to what is happening here and now, as to the scope and significance of the 
conflicts which follow one upon the other: war continues to wreak havoc, the only dif- 
ference being that the theatre of war has moved to the poor countries, where the effects 
of the major international antagonisms continue to be felt in one way or another. As 
for the disarmament negotiations, their results must not be underestimated, inasmuch 
as they limit the accumulation by the great powers of more and more sophisticated, 
lethal and costly means of destruction; but for the time being they are not enough to 


prevent a widespread arms race. 


Tensions, imbalances and violence: a set of complex problems 

Present-day thinking takes full account of the complexity of the interplay of factors of 
tension and factors of harmony in the world and takes pains to identify the prerequisites 
for the establishment of a genuine peace. That a genuine peace implies the establish- 
ment of an underlying harmony in the relations between nations, groups and individuals 
in general and that it can only come about when a just order has been universally estab- 
lished are principles which have been repeatedly proclaimed by the international com- 
munity and which are illustrated in particular by the Declaration and Programme of 
Action on the Establishment of a New International Economic Order. Important as 
this new awareness is, it is not in itself sufficient for the building up of the corpus of 
practical knowledge on which the effort to establish peace needs to be based if it is to 


give peace firm roots in human relations. f 
Such knowledge has to be built up by means of a patient and systematic effort 


of scientific thinking applied to the world situation—an undertaking now known as 
“peace research’, It is true in a sense that the sources of conflict in the modern world 
have become more obvious, or more a matter of public knowledge, than they used to be, 
since today they are expressed and transmitted by highly developed mass media and 
information networks. However, this really only applies to the proximate causes, which, 
as we have just seen, are generally only a reflection of the deeper and more complex 
phenomena constituting the very substance of relations between nations and between 
groups. In this world of ours, every part of which, because of the advances in the tech- 
niques of material civilization and the extension of communications, interacts with and 
is inseparable from every other part, the affinities and tensions existing within societies 
and the kaleidoscopic changes of international politics all form part of a single network 
of actions and reactions. This complex situation, which seems to defy analysis, is also 


marked by the profound inequality prevailing between nations and deeply affecting the 
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fabric of the relations between them; its direct or indirect repercussions affect Ss 
aspect of international relations and what is more it makes it impossible to ane re) 
the question of ways and means of organizing a peaceful world order from that o 

values which such an order should embody and promote. iE 

These inequalities are in themselves sufficient to demonstrate the highly mu 

dimensional character of the phenomena requiring rational, methodical investigation, 
taking due account of past experience; for the economic imbalances, so complex in 
themselves, are further complicated by all the other factors—social, political, scientific, 
cultural, etc.—involved in the present unequal distribution of potentialities and re- 
sources in the world which must be given priority when the problem of reducing ten- 
sions and building peace is being considered. There are, however, other aspects or other 
levels which can no longer be overlooked in the statement of this problem: there are the 
interests of States and the conflicts and convergences of those interests, the components 
of world strategies and their domino effects, the mindless machinery of escalation A 
overbidding, the factors involved in the arms race, the methods and procedures use f 
in negotiation, mediation and concertation; there are also the domestic problems © 
societies—social inequalities, social demands and movements, states of tension between 
groups, etc., and their repercussions on international politics and vice versa; there 1$ 
the underlying psychological basis of the tendencies towards violence and also of A 
tendencies towards the extension of the bonds of solidarity, which needs to be carefully 
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mutual respect, but at the same time genuinely scientific io its approach and 
free from any biased preconceptions and from any particular allegiance or 
initial ideological slant. 

Universal, i.e. tackling the problem at world level (without any arbitrary reduction to 
uniformity or unity) and incorporating the approaches of all peoples. 
Co-operative, i.e. based on the contributions of all countries and encouraging the 

strengthening of the facilities for investigation and systemization of those 
nations which are still inadequately provided with research institutions. 
Dedicated simultaneously (and indissociably) to: (a) analysing the effects and reper- 
cussions of war—and the constant threat of war as a result of the permanent 
character of the tensions and inequalities and of the arms race—on people’s 
lives, on social progress and the future of civilizations; (b) laying bare the 
direct causes and indirect factors of conflicts in their multiplicity, diversity 
and interrelatedness; (c) identifying and co-ordinating the means capable 
of promoting and consolidating the rule of peace, including in particular means 
directed towards the establishment of international 
equity and social justice and real respect for the legitimate aspirations of all 
peoples and groups; (d) drawing attention to positive achievements, examples 
of co-operation, etc., which already give concrete expression to the spirit of 
peace and which, if undisturbed peace were to be established, could be repeated 
as a matter of course; and also demonstrating the advantages of peace in 
general and the prospects it opens up for human progress. 
Here more than anywhere else Unesco emerges as a focal point for the United Nations 
system in general and for all the professional and scientific bodies currently active in 
this field. It should organize, stimulate and implement integrated peace research on an 


international scale. 


to pursue in-depth action 


Growing interest in analyses, conflict studies and peace research 


Since the dawn of human history, attempts have continually been made to explain 
and to avoid the antagonisms which divide families, clans and ethnic groups and 
which set the inhabitants of different regions against each other. The phenomena 
of domination and exploitation have been analysed as well as the reasons for wars 
and aggressions. Since the end of the Second World War, a new impetus has been 
given to this work, and the scientific study of the nature and effects of war (conflict 
studies) and that of the conditions for peace (peace research) have found a new lease 
of life, although they have not succeeded in bringing about a sufficiently thoroughgoing 
renewal in the traditional approach via international law. 

New tools of analysis, using the accumulated knowledge and the research 
methods of many social sciences and natural sciences, have been applied to the analysis 
of peace, and a new branch of knowledge has grown up around the notions of “peace 
research’ and ‘peace and conflict studies’. This field has opened up new prospects 
for the study of the social, political and economic dimensions of a lasting peace founded 
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on justice at the level of groups, societies and the world. A great deal of material a 
been accumulated which now permits the start of a new stage in research eee . 
on the achievements of contemporary scientific methodology and the work of Membe 
States, other international organizations and Unesco itself. = 
In Member States, most of the efforts to promote peace research have qu! ; 
rightly been made in the economically developed countries where most modern kaa 
have generally broken out. In the socialist countries of Europe, universities ana 
demies of sciences have carried out research on such themes as the role of internationa 
economics, the conditions for peaceful coexistence between countries with different 
social and economic systems, disarmament, and security and co-operation in puero 
In North America, numerous private or university-affiliated institutes have aa 
sophisticated research techniques to such problems as conflict resolution. Wester 
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the United Nations and the world academic community. International organizations, 
peace and security and development and resource problems are the main areas covered 
by the studies, usually prepared by a single author. The close contacts between Unesco 
and UNITAR assure the complementary nature of the research programmes of the 
two Organizations. 

After several years of preparatory work done jointly by Unesco and the 
United Nations, it was decided to establish a United Nations University in the form 
of a network of research and post-graduate training institutions devoted to action- 
oriented research into the pressing global problems of human survival. To the extent 
that the University’s work in this field will concern problems of peace, it will offer 
new possibilities for the development of peace research on an international basis. 

Much of the peace research that has been carried out in recent years is the 
work of non-governmental organizations established either as national or international 
centres, A detailed description of these institutions is given in the International Reper- 
tory of Institutions for Peace and Conflict Research published by Unesco in 1973, 
updating the 1966 edition. Many of them are federated in the International Peace 
Research Association (IPRA), which has consultative status with Unesco and is 


affiliated to the International Social Science Council. 

Few regional intergovernmental organizations have carried out research on 
frames of reference. Nevertheless, studies relevant 
been undertaken as part of a programme within 
d contribute to the expanding literature 


peace-related issues within their 
to peace research have occasionally 
a regional organization’s field of competence an 
in this area. 

A programme for the scientific study of tensions and the promotion 
of international understanding 


However basic to Unesco’s contribution to peace its statutory role as a meeting place 
for scientists from different regions and ideologies may be, it also has a special task, 
recognized early in its history, to promote the ene study of peace. The second 
session of the General Conference subscribed to a ‘Solemn appeal against the idea 
that war is inevitable’ and voted an ambitious programme of activities on ‘Tensions 
affecting international understanding’, which included a number of meetings and 
publications. The tensions project developed in the mid-1950s into a series of studies 
on various aspects of racial discrimination and development problems. The twelfth 
and thirteenth sessions of the General Conference authorized the Director-General 
to promote research on peace and disarmament and to encourage co-operation with 
institutions engaged in such research. Accordingly, the International Repertory of 
Institutions Specializing in Research on Peace and Disarmament was published in 1966 
and IPRA was established. Further to a resolution of the fifteenth session of the 
General Conference, the programme was expanded to include the study of the causes 
of aggression and the determining factors in living peacefully together. Several meetings 
and publications have dealt with this theme and the related theme of violence. An 
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international expert meeting to advise Unesco in defining its role in developing scientific 
research on peace problems was held in 1969. ; : 5 
The sixteenth session of the General Conference authorized the Directo. ; 
General to ‘promote and assist the application of the social sciences to the probier 
of human rights and peace’, inter alia, ‘by stimulating and assisting research a 
training activities relating to problems of peace’. One of the projects under this pe 
gramme was an international expert meeting on university teaching and research o 
problems of peace and conflict resolution, held in Manila in the Philippines, in 1971. 
By the time of the seventeenth session of the General Conference Unesco 
had taken the first steps toward the Promotion of peace research institutions. Although 
some clear plans for far-reaching Programmes had been formulated there was aS ie 
no genuinely coherent and integrated peace research programme with clearly formulate 


objectives. Certain specific Projects, including a Reader on Peace and Conflict Studies» 
a meeting on the causes of violence and st 
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of peace research especially an 
the social sciences to peace, the stud 
thus all received increased attention 


an f ay only 
These initial attempts nevertheless gave results which were necessarily 3 y- 
tentative since the way in which the problems were tackled corresponded to an em 
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International law and the challenges 
of the contemporary world 


The establishment of a peaceful world order implies the existence, at the international 
level, of standards and structures such as will ensure, between States, relations that 
are based on justice, equity and respect for human rights. International law as a whole 
provides the bases for a standard-setting order governing not only the relations between 
States but also the functioning of the institutions born of the collective resolve of those 
States. Conceived initially as a set of rules applicable in the case of armed conflict, interna- 
tional law was subsequently extended to the most varying aspects ofinternationalrelations, 
on becoming changed, especially after the Second World War, into a law of peace. The 
Charter of the United Nations, which reaffirms the principle of non-recourse to force 
in the settlement of disputes, constitutes its point of departure. However, while interna- 
tional law derives from several legal traditions, it is still largely European in inspiration. 


Legal problems on à world-wide scale 


nce of vast territories has radically changed the physiog- 
nomy of the international community, which now finds itself at grips with problems 
that can only be tackled and solved at world level, concerning as they do armed conflict, 
economic and social development, the environment, or the distribution of resources. 
Consequently, international law, which does not possess the same coercive force as 
domestic law and whose value rests on the adjustment of standards to the reality of 
international relations and to the aspirations of peoples, has to be fitted to meet the 


new challenges of the contemporary world. M 
A similar evolution characterizes the international organizations, which are 


often the institutional expression of international law and which contribute to its 
development and codification in their respective fields of competence. Even though 
the sovereignty of States remains a fundamental principle, awareness Of common 
interests is helping to bring about an appreciable change in the relational aspect of 
the structures of international society. There is a gradual trend towards a world com- 
munity in which the general interest of mankind takes precedence over the particular 
interests of States. The world in which the international organizations operate today 
is very different from what it was when they were set up. With the massive entry on 
the world scene of the newly independent States, the composition of the intergovern- 
mental organizations has been radically changed, and the struggle against the various 
situations of domination Or economic and political dependence is reflected in the 
recent decisions of all these organizations, including Unesco. New forms of action 
have to be sought so that the said organizations may meet more effectively the new 


challenges with which they are faced, particularly as regards the establishment of a 
rder. 


The accession to independe 


new international economic 0 
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A better adjustment of international standards and structures to the new 
requirements of the contemporary world—which is prerequisite for the establishment 
of a peaceful world order—is conceivable only on the basis of a shania reflection 
on the role played, in their present state, by international law and the international 


ace 


nches established in most countries. Other podiet 
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Almost all of the intergovernmental organizations contribute, through their 
standard-setting work, to the development of international law and certain of them 
seek to promote the study of international law and of international organizations. 
In 1966, a programme was launched in the United Nations for the promotion of the 
teaching, study, dissemination and wider appreciation of international law; it includes 
the award of fellowships, the provision of advisory services and legal publications, 
and the holding of seminars. Furthermore, in pursuance of Article 13 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the General Assembly entrusted the International Law Com- 
mission in 1947 with responsibility for carrying out studies and making recommendations 
with a view to ‘encouraging the progressive development of international law and its 
Codification’ ; since it was set up, this Commission has examined over twenty international 
law questions and has drawn up several international conventions. Important decisions 
relating to international law are also taken by the General Assembly itself, as is shown, 
for example, by the ‘Declaration on Principles of International Law concerning Friendly 
Relations and Co-operation among States in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations’ adopted by it in October 1970, on the occasion of the twenthy-fifth anniversary 
of the United Nations. The International Court of Justice, established by the Charter 
of the United Nations as the principal judicial organ of the Organization, and UNITAR, 
which carries out a programme of fellowships, seminars and publications, also make 


an invaluable contribution to the achievement of the objectives sought. 
It is in this general context, described in broad outline, that Unesco conducts 


various types of action. In the development of the standard-setting and codification 
aspects of international law, Unesco is responsible, in its own right, for formulating 
international norms in the fields of its competence. Twenty-one conventions and other 
agreements, and sixteen recommendations, have been adopted in this way by the 
General Gauitvencs or by intergovernmental conferences convened by Unesco alone 


or in conjunction with other international organizations. 


rd-setting and of an institutional structure better 


nt of standa : a 
PETE ents of the international community 


adapted to the new requirem 


As regards the study proper of international law and of international organizations, 
Unesco has been participating since 1966 in the United Nations assistance programme 
referred to above. It has contributed to the promotion of the teaching of international 
law through the publication of a survey on the importance accorded to international 
law in higher education in various countries, and through the organization, in Lagos, 
in December 1971 of a Round Table on the teaching of international law in Africa. 
Moreover, in 1970, the General Conference invited the Director-General to strengthen 
Unesco’s action for peace through interdisciplinary studies and research in a number 
Of areas, including the role of the United Nations system in the development of peaceful 
Co-operation between nations and the development of the human personality. In 
conjunction with this project, Unesco has laid the foundations for a long-term study 
on the role of international organizations in the contemporary world. 
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In 1974 Unesco organized a symposium for young people with different back- 
grounds from various regions in the world at which participants expressed their — 
with regard to the organizations of the United Nations system and formulated recom 
mendations concerning measures that might be taken to ensure that those organizations 
responded more adequately to their aspirations, 

It should be noted that, as part of operational projects carried out in the sphere 
of international law and international organizations, aid financed both by Unesco and 
by UNDP is granted to higher education establishments, in Africa and in Asia, so that 
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Towards mutual understanding 


The General Conference, in resolution 11.1, adopted at its eighteenth session, declared 
that Unesco should ‘intensify its action to preserve peace, achieve détente at a still 
deeper level and strengthen international understanding so as to make this process 
irreversible’. It is self-evident that education and information can make a significant 
contribution to this task, since they help to form knowledge, beliefs and ideas concerning 
the contemporary world and to shape the principles which condition individual and 
collective behaviour. It is equally evident that education and information can be made 
to serve antithetical purposes and have often done so with disastrous effect. 

In contributing to the reinforcement of peace, education and information will 
contribute also to the establishment of a new international economic and social order. 
The two objectives are inseparable and interdependent. Thus education and information 
aimed at strengthening peace must deal to a large extent not only with the problems 
specific to that objective but also with those involved in the establishment of such 


a new order. 


Filling gaps, remodelling education and informing the out-of-school public 

In this matter, however, there is still a wide gap between aims and achievements. In 
particular, the presentation of the cultures, values and realities of foreign nations, both 
in textbooks and teaching aids and by the information media is all too often distorted, 
giving rise to the transmission and perpetuation of stereotypes and misunderstanding 
which hamper both the building of peace and the establishment of greater justice in 


relations between nations. 

The full potential of s 
advanced countries, is far from 
of study are often ill-adapted to the prom 


chool education, even in the majority of the most 
being realized. Curricula and the content of courses 
otion of peace and international understanding; 
teachers are inadequately prepared for the task ; tëribnaka and teaching materials are 
out of date, inaccurate and sometimes even prejudiced;? and the school itself operates 
in isolation from the world beyond its walls. A further problem, even in the best of 
circumstances, is that of achieving a pedagogy that is truly effective in forming atti- 
tudes and patterns of behaviour consonant with the aims of international understanding 
and peace. N 

In developing out-of-school programmes a major problem is to find means 
of access to young people and adults outside the structures of formal or institutionalized 
education. Considerable numbers can be reached through organizations Tepresenting 


1. For the role of books for the general reader, as distinct from textbooks and en 
in promoting peace and international understanding, see Chapter 3, page 131. Children’s books 
are particularly important in this context. ioe 
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of youth organizations. Other more recent evidence (for example, the surveys of teaching 
about the United Nations in 1969 and 1974) shows continuing progress in most countries 
in the development of school and out-of-school programmes aimed at furthering peace 
and international understanding. The sum total of information available indicates that 
leadership, stimulus and assistance from the United Nations family of organizations 
has been significant in strengthening and extending education in this field. 

It is impossible in a short space to review the details of action by institutions 
of the United Nations system to reinforce peace through education and information. 
Indirectly, by developing public knowledge and understanding of the world problems 
with which they deal—the solutions of which are fundamental to peace—they have helped 
to create the climate in which the possibilities for peace can grow. Directly, a number 
of them have contributed through programmes of education and information on peace 
issues. They have been joined in these tasks by a broad range of international non- 
governmental organizations. . . 

Unesco itself has been engaged from the outset in action for the development 
of programmes of education and information aimed at furthering peace and international 
understanding. Each of the nineteen sessions of the General Conference has adopted 
Tesolutions to that end. The resulting programme of action has been a wide and multi- 


disciplinary one covering the whole range of education and information, whether for 


children, adolescents, young people or adults. Methods of work have included colla- 


boration with non-governmental organizations in a variety of enterprises. 


... and at international level through the Associated Schools, 


the Unesco Clubs and the Voluntary Service 


In the course of work in this field, Unesco has devised effective means of furthering 
on a large scale relevant programmes and activities. It has helped to set up and operate 
Projects which are in effect laboratories for the development of education for peace 
and international understanding. One example is the Associated Schools Project, 
launched in 1953, in which more than 1,000 educational institutions in 63 countries 
take part. Another example is to be found in the rapidly proliferating Unesco Clubs 
and Associations, at present numbering some 2,000 in 67 countries. In recent years, 
Unesco Clubs have served increasingly as a link between in-school and out-of-school 
Programmes and activities. At the same time, the establishment of Unesco Associations 
to enrol adults at all levels of professional activities has been successfully stressed, 
with a view to bringing about in wider and more differentiated segments of the popula- 
tion new attitudes and patterns of behaviour aimed at furthering peace and inter- 
National understanding. A third example is presented by the work of the Unesco- 
Supported Co-ordinating Committee for International Voluntary Services (CCIVS), 
which promotes national, regional and international service by the movement of 
thousands of young people each year. 

Unesco has also made an important contribution to the establishment of 
international standards in this field. It participated in the drafting of the United ‘fies: 
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Declaration on the Promotion among Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual poe 
and Understanding between Peoples adopted by the United Nations General Assem a 
in 1965. The International Conference on Public Education, convened jointly — i 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education in 1968, adopted a recommendatio 

on Education for International Understanding as an Integral Part of the Curriculum 
and Life of the School. The General Conference of Unesco at its eighteenth session 
adopted the Recommendation concerning Education for International Tmderstancmg, 
Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and Fundamenta 
Freedoms. This Recommendation applies to all stages and forms of education. It is 
an authoritative, comprehensive and detailed statement on what education for peace 


A : d 
and international understanding should be and on the steps that Member States shou 
take to further its development. Unesco’s proposed future action in this field forms & 
integral part of its activities in favou: 
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In many countries, development wa à 
less automatically as the result of 


that social progress would come about more or 
€conomic growth. 

The theorists w. 
Was a prerequisite for develop’ 


hose views were most heeded were of the opinion that growth 
ment, with concern for social consequences and social 
Purposes coming at a later stage. In the name of efficiency, or what was taken to be 
such, it was often thought methodologically sound to plan and proceed with development 
without taking into account all the factors contributing to an effective improvement of 
the living standards of individuals and nations, and with even less regard to the require- 


ments of equity in the sharing of effort and the benefits accruing. 
The weaknesses of this would-be realistic approach have now been fully shown 


up by the disappointments encountered and by the critical analysis they have prompted. 
These weaknesses are: the establishment of self-perpetuating practices, elevating their 
Own aims to the status of absolutes; the unthinking adoption of stereotyped development 
patterns taken over from a different historical background and ill-suited to the situations 
and resources of the various societies and to the authentic social and cultural aspirations 
Of the different peoples; the production of imbalances, and an increasingly heavy burden 


of social expenditure, etc. 


Two concepts not to be confused: growth and development 


Over the past few decades, the development of all societies has come, irresistibly, to be 
accepted as a major requirement and an absolute necessity for each and every people 
and for the international community as a whole. We now have a more accurate and more 
comprehensive idea of what development processes involve and of the course to which 
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they should be consciously held for the sake of sense as well as of efficiency. ae 
of the economy can no longer be set up as an absolute. It would, of course, be nail 
to say that such expansion is not justified, or unnecessary, since it is still Poa, a 
prerequisite if the majority of the world’s population are to be able to lead a dece ara 
to develop their potentialities freely and to play their proper part in the concert of na aa 
and the movement of history. For the most deprived countries, it means escape ' 
hopeless stagnation or even real distress. For those which are already industrialize! es 
which have embarked on industrialization, economic expansion is not only a Jase in 
against collapse, crisis and decline but is the prerequisite for a gradual mp a 
the standard of living of the people at large and for the adoption of a foreign pO be 
based on mutual assistance.) All the same, although economic growth continues tO 


he essen” 
unreservedly acknowledged as a necessary prerequisite for development and an 
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ultimate justification is that man will benefit: the whole process itself, planned by man, 
must be consciously stamped with humanity. That is the full sense in which the principle 
that man is, and must be, the centre of development must be understood today. The 
implications and associations of this line of thought are beginning to emerge fairly 
clearly, and an attempt might be made to sum them up as follows: 


Man: the instrument and ultimate aim of development 


us way, the ‘humanist’ principle governs the 
Jopment must be directed. Man must benefit 
from it. This fundamental purpose of development must not be limited to providing 
an external justification for development; it implies that development should not simply 
be thought of as the materialization of a set of resources and means which may Jater 
make it possible to put a social policy into effect, but that it should be understood as 
prompted through and through by the desire to improve the lot of human beings. Only 
so will it be possible to warrant and secure full acceptance of the renunciations and sacri- 
fices which are, quite clearly, involved for the time being in the long-term undertaking 


Of building up a sound and prosperous economy. For the same reason, development must 


not merely hold the promise of greater social justice: it must, throughout its course, 


give tangible effect to the principle of equity. This principle must govern the sharing 

of the social benefits directly attributable to the raising of economic and technological 

Potential, as well as the sharing of effort and sacrifice; it must guide development first 

towards relieving the direct suffering but also by a continuous process, towards the 

establishment of social (and international) relations on a juster footing, without undue 

Privileges and unwarrantable exclusions. Lastly, the benefit from development must be 

of advantage to man from every point of view. The raising of the standard of living first 

of all is, of course, fundamental, but an improvement In material conditions is not 

enough, by itself, to give people the chance of leading a worth-while life. Development 

must therefore be aimed at the spiritual, moral and material advancement of the whole 

human being, both as a member of society and from the point of view of individual 

fulfilment. It should result in, but also spring from, greater and more enlightened 

Participation by the individual in the life of the community. Far from subjecting people 

to some form of external discipline, OT alienating them by the attraction of foreign 

ways of life, it should help in emancipating them, enable them to seek their own way, 

and safeguard their dignity as free and responsible beings. This concern for the human, 

or in other words the social and cultural purposes of development, must be operative 
from the outset: to postpone paying attention to higher values until a more propitious 
future date, for which preparations would be made by exclusively economic efforts, 
would be to deny the very principle of humanism and would involve the danger of 
irreversibly damaging the very structures and values that ought to be generally accepted 
and assisted to flourish at a later date. The humanist character and significance of the 
development process should be affirmed from the very start. 


To begin with, and in the most obvio 
determination of the ends to which devel 
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The humanist principle determines the paths of development. While man at 
be clearly established as the end and the beneficiary of development, he 1s first en 
its instrument. Even if it were desired to reduce development to its economic mon 7 
it could not result simply from an injection of imported material resources and techno pf 
Its success depends on people. It therefore implies a reinforcement of human eager 
by way of training suited to the Tequirements of modernization. At a deeper nt 
however, it depends on the acceptance, initiative and efforts of individuals wi a 
society’s structures, In the final analysis, it is based on the smooth running of a co 
munity as much as it contributes to it. 
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that it has its full significance and impact from the point of view of man’s advancement. 
An effort to inform and to educate is needed if we are to find means of discovering the 
authentic aspirations of the public, instead of merely stereotyped or superficial reactions. 

The fact that it is impossible to define the concept of development simply and 
unambiguously may be regrettable from the point of view of logic but it has a positive 
side. A process of development centred on man can only be an open process and must 
Determination of the objectives is, of course, an essential prerequisite 
for guiding and mobilizing community effort but it must not hinder the readjustments 
which are found to be necessary as work proceeds. The significance of development 


for most societies cannot be better demonstrated than by considering it in conjunction 
ns. Much work in the social sciences has shown that 


n simplified terms, by a straightforward comparison 
of economic levels, or by reference to a linear or static logic. Seen in this light, devel- 
opment, for a community, is a total adventure on which it launches out, not knowing 
what changes will occur, an operation which it carries out on itself, and a real labour 
of self-creation of which its members become the instruments. It therefore calls for 
complex and flexible planning, constantly subject to revision, with great attention 
given to changes in attitudes and motivations within the various social groups. At a 
deeper level, it must engender in the members of the community on whom its achieve- 
ment depends, a degree of awareness and a capacity for active commitment which will 
grow as the general conditions of social life are transformed. Hence the importance 
of a form of education which does not consist simply in handing down and reproducing 
society but fosters the creativity of the group and its members. Hence, too, the import- 
ance of culture as the ‘fund’ on which a society draws. These principles must be borne 
in mind in the planning and carrying out of development if it is to be development, not 


only of things, but of man himself. 


be accepted as such. 


with what underdevelopment mea 
it is impossible to contrast the two i 


A multidimensional, enriching process - - - 


y autonomous unless it is at the same time 


Develo i irel d securel,; 

pment is not entirely an f ; 

authentic. It must stem from a continually revived awareness of the values by which 

a community lives, the source of which is its culture, viewed dynamically, just as that 
, 


culture is the source of the community’s identity and of its sense of identity in relations 
with others. It is with reference to this vital and distinctive capital that conna for 
the integrity and significance of the environment, pursuit of the quality of life and the 
Promotion of culture, are seen not as superimposed requirements or a kind of luxury 
but as an integral part of the motivations for development, and become the source of 
practical policy decisions capable of mobilizing people’s energies. The harmony of 
functions in society, the guaranteeing of a decent and secure existence, the maintenance 
in a dynamic form of the most important balances of human life, the permanence of 
Profound values as factors making for identity, cohesion and momentum—all these 
items clearly emerge not only as relating to the ends and ultimate justifications of the 
development effort but as positive factors and as variables which influence the course 
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of economic, demographic and other phenomena, as well as political phenomena, or 
even as the prerequisites for the success of that effort, including performance in strictly 
quantitative terms and from the point of view of economic growth. 

There is thus a genuinely dialectical relationship between development pro- 
cesses and the evolution of social and cultural structures. Development strategy should 
take full account of all these interactions and, on that basis, become an ‘operational’ 
discipline in the strictest sense of the term. 

It is no less important, if the humanist significance of development is to be 
brought out, to include consideration of the international context in which it has to be 
viewed and which, to a large extent, determines its conditions. The notion of under- 
development—or rather the theory of the obstacles to development—has undergone 
fundamental revision during recent years. The classic thesis that underdevelopment is 
simply the result of lagging behind in a preordained pattern of evolution and that all 
that needs to be considered is how to bring together the necessary ingredients and 
conditions for a ‘take-off’ which will make it possible to cross a decisive threshold, is 
now contested by a series of structurally and historically inspired studies which, based 
on the notions of domination, unequal trade relations and dependency, show under- 
development to be the consequence of plunging a society and its economy into a world 
whose structures condemn them to a Subordinate status and stagnation or internal 
imbalance. These ideas tend to destroy the dream of an ‘historical short cut’, achieved 
by a minimum of effort through imitation and mere transfer, and lay stress on the 
nations’ own endeavours in development and on mutual exchange processes. The 


necessary role of man in assuming responsibility for development is thus thrown into 
sharp relief. 


+ ++ Seen as part of a new international order... 


But these ideas further demonstrate in striking fashion how national and international 
factors are interwoven in development and how impossible it is to approach develop- 
ment, to plan it, carry it out and evaluate it, even in an individual country without 
regard for the international context. Issues such as world Poverty or hunger, or over- 
industrialization—which, on different Scores, are nowadays causing so much concern 
to humanists—can scarcely be regarded from any other standpoint. 

From this point of view, the importance of the international community’s 
decision to work in unison for the establishment of a new economic order on a world 
scale cannot be over-emphasized. Engendered by protest against the present inequalities 
among nations as regards access to wealth and participation in decision-making, this 
very proper aspiration is directed to bringing about a qualitative change in the syste™ 
of national life and development, and a far-reaching reform of human relations in the 
development undertaking. 

Over and above the increase—vital in itself—of the resources available to the 
developing nations, what this new international economic order promises and demands 
is that each country should be able to make its own decisions and to control its oW? 
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destiny—which is independence in the profound sense of the term. This represents 
dignity for the community and for its members. It means, for each country, the promise 
and the necessity of a recordered, untranmmelled, economic and social life, which will 
be conducive to greater cohesion and fulfilment of the country’s potentialities in a self- 
directed development effort inspired by freely accepted motivations and aspirations. 
It is on this account that the new international order should be regarded not simply as 
an economic order, but as an order that is both social and ethical as well. 

Lastly, the issues involved in development are of world-wide scope in another 
sense, for their impact is universal. The vital necessity for growth compels recognition 
even in the most highly developed economies, and the need for a coherent effort to 
ensure that man takes his rightful place at the centre of the development process is felt 
in these societies as in others and in terms which, mutatis mutandis, show certain match- 


ing features. 


... and not simply in terms of standards of living 


however advanced and even dynamic its econ- 


We may go further: what country today, d ar n 
owever splendid its achievements, can call 


omy, however high its standard of living, h 
itself fully developed? There is no nation that does not seek, over and above the needs 


—and the attractions—of growth, to gain mastery of the “quality of life’, to promote 
higher values, and to achieve justice. All, on this score, can be said to be ‘developing’, 
individually and as a group. And there is no ready-made solution for any of them. All 
can e another. 

ia ee of development are concerned with the self-fulfilment of man, 
and the future story of civilizations, coming to birth in specific, practical contexts. If man 
must, as we have seen, be taken to be the end of development, it 1s in the profound 
sense that he is both its subject and its location. Development must be designed and 
determined, even at the humblest level, as a process ensuring the advancement of man 
through his own endeavours. It requires to be governed by thinking that will ensure that 
attention to specific situations and changing circumstances 1s combined with awareness 
of the universal dimensions of this humanizing task, and that the effort to control the 
always highly complex systems of interactions is associated with reference to the values 
and the aims that give them their significance. , ; 

These principles compel recognition today not only as ethical requirements 
but, in equal measure, as indicative of the conditions on which the drive and ultimate 
success of development work depend, both for each nation and for the international 
community. And yet it must be admitted that development processes are still too often 
chaotic and irrational, producing imbalances, dysfunctions, suffering and exclusion 
which, in turn, jeopardize growth; they are insufficiently inspired by regard for human 
values—or are at least powerless to promote them or even to prevent their deteriora- 
tion—and, finally, inadequately attuned to the personality of each people and its own 
creative potential. Practically everywhere it would seem that restrictive Processes are 


ive, rather than the enlightened determinatio q ; 
operative, ra n of men and WOMEN, ‘i W, 
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remains to be done if principles which are beginning to receive such widespread support 
are in reality to govern policy decisions and the carrying out of the development effort. 


A stimulating critical reflection 


Yet resolute action to promote the humanist conception of development and to bring 
out its practical implications and specific significance has, perhaps, never before had 
so much likelihood of arousing wide interest and influencing decisions and strategies, 
for the effectiveness of development strategies is itself being questioned today more 
radically than it has been before. Concern for qualitative aspects may long have been 
considered a somewhat Utopian refinement or even a source of hindrance and compli- 
cations likely to jeopardize the success of the undertaking, but it is now being wondered, 
even among the technocratically-minded, whether, on the contrary, too summary a con- 
ception of the components of development is not largely responsible for the failures 
and delays that are to be deplored. 

What assessment can, in fact, be made of this historic operation of the post- 
war period, and what principles should be followed in continuing the effort? What 
promises have been fulfilled? What problems and difficulties have come to light? Posi- 
tive achievements must, of course, be recognized despite the relatively scanty means 
available. But the handicaps from which many societies are suffering seem to be renewed 
and to increase as efforts are made to remedy them; many countries have not yet really 
crossed the ‘take-off’ threshold. Hence, despite the hope and determination that con 
tinue to be expressed, some confess to a certain lassitude and others to a heightened 
impression of the immensity of the task, the extent of the sacrifices to be made, and the 
proliferation of problems. The time has come for critical reflection with a view t° 
adjusting basic thinking and principles of action to a task whose real difficulties are 
being increasingly appreciated. 

The world situation itself tends to give rise to questioning. It is of course 
some while since the development ‘ models’ suggested by the cases (in history and at the 
present day) of the most advanced of the market economies were challenged by certain 
theorists; but these lately all-conquering models now seem to be revealing their weak- 
nesses; the question of the remedies to be applied to them has at least been raised. The 
changes that have come about in the distribution of financial resources and in oh 
gaining strength between groups of advanced and developing countries are engendering 
an atmosphere eminently conducive to questioning. It is not surprising that studies 2% 
arguments about the conception of development, the conditions for it, and how t° 
conduct it should have received additional impetus as a result, for development, aS A 
global phenomenon, can be analysed only against the background of the total context 
in which it is situated. The changes in the system of world trade and relations, and the 
appeal for greater international equity, are no less important than the problems arising 
within each national community: they are inseparable from them. ; 

Whether attention be focused on the slow progress of development or 0? ae 


still too often haphazard character, man’s place at the centre of the process is increas” 
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ingly widely recognized, no longer as a supplementary, indirect determining factor, but 
as a constituent part, and an eminently positive element of the problem. Social aspects 
have come to the forefront of governments’ concerns, to judge from the exchanges of 
views berween them in ad hoc conferences or in the councils of the United Nations. 
A very large number of institutions are devoting their efforts to the formulation of a 
more comprehensive, flexible and constructive doctrine and strategy; official, semi- 
official and private research institutions, national, regional and international; institu- 
tions and organizations in the United Nations system. Among these latter authorities 
are some that can lay claim to a more fundamental or more general technical compe- 
tence than that of Unesco. But in the task of elucidation, promotion and implementation 
that has to be undertaken, an extremely important, irreplaceable and, in many respects, 


central role falls to our Organization. 


Unesco in the service of development: 
beyond sectoral action 


As a Specialized Agency, Unesco is, first of all, invested with direct responsibility as 
regards development work in certain specific sectors of social life. Foremost among 
these are science and technology and education. But we can see immediately how limited 
and superficial any overliteral interpretation, giving a strictly ‘sectoral’ character to 
these contributions, would be. The extension and improvement of education and the 
installation of facilities for scientific activity have long since ceased to be regarded as 
mere social services rendered accessible by the increase of resources due to development, 
and are unreservedly acknowledged as integral 


parts of the development process itself, 
not because they are simply ‘sectors’, among others, of social life but because they are 


fundamental factors in the process as a whole. The acquisition and exercise of scientific 


and technological capabilities are, for a country, the condition on which depends devel- 
opment achieved in independence according to its own particular needs and possi- 
bilities. It is education that provides the foundation for building up the human resources 
necessary to development at every level, and for the active association of all the members 
of society in the work of development. But scientific and technological activity, as well 
as education, are linked with other aspects of social life. Their strengthening and gearing 
to development needs must necessarily be accompanied by a radical change or realign- 
ment of the life of the community as a whole. The first need here is for integrated, 
balanced development, governed by fundamental policy decisions that take account of 
social needs, possibilities and aspirations. At the same time, the contribution of science 
and education to development does not mean that they can be regarded simply as tech- 
nical instruments: as forms of intellectual and spiritual life, they open up the way for man 
towards an understanding of the world around him and of his own being; they make it 
possible to master events through thought, and to reach decisions based on a full knowl- 
edge of the facts; they are an essential factor in the development of awareness and the 
winning of freedom. It is, then, at the very heart of its specific task—not to be qualified 
as ‘sectoral’ except at the lowest level—that Unesco is brought face to face with the 
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fundamental issue of the conception and application of development centred on man, 
and in such terms that development itself, in the whole range of its interacting aspects, 
is thereby affected. In the area of specialized competence indisputably falling to Unesco, 
development must therefore be thought of in radical terms as the advancement of a 
community and its members to a more enlightened, freer and more responsible form of 
existence. 

But while science and education afford an outstanding demonstration of the 
scope of the interrelations between an active intellectual life and the development of 
man and society, they are not the sole domains in which Unesco by the very nature of 
its special competence, finds itself confronted not only with the demands of development 
but, in fact, with the general issue of its subordination to social aims and its humanist 
implications. There is, it may be said, no part of this work that does not involve the 
fundamental concept of development or does not help to show its real significance. 

; As for cultural development, it is no longer simply a higher stage to be reached 
in development but must be conceived and pursued as an essential part of any com- 
prehensive development. Culture is not a luxury. Not only does it help ee to rediscover 
his own identity in the face of the depersonalization of work, the increasing uniformity 
of the background to life, the invasion of privacy by the mass media mate lures of 
the consumer society; not only can it counter-balance the risks of alienation involved 
in development which pays too little attention to man; but, in a very positive way, it 
can help substantially in making individuals willing partners f the raii ment venture, 
enlisting them as free and responsible beings in the collective undertaking na strengthen 
ae ea attachment to those values which will ensure its autonomous 
et as its internal harmony and ultimate success, But all this ca” 
be done only by a culture based on democra i ee 
a me D tale draws the power to = aera beeen prune fe 
wor rom oyalty to the spirit rather than the letter of its traditi Iture, in 
short, which has sufficient confidence in itself “ate ee i 
identity while at the same time assimilating j cae a eee 
with other cultures instead of passively submitting to their im; mec ae no need 
for the Persistence of certain cultural traditions to be a bar to ee atot 
and in particular to the assimilation of science and technology; on te contrary, the 


continuing existence of a flourishing culture which is willing to accept change, while 


à 3 ‘ gh 
t the same time relying on its own traditions, is coming to be appreciated as the 


ee for harmonious and dynamic development in which a community can fin 
z ine AO A a and the people’s participation in culture, must 
eee ing Programme, from the initial stages, as one of the 
to serve as a laborat HI Fi evelopment. It is with this in mind that Unesco proposes 
esate ory for the experiments of its Member States, and to provide : 
me can compare and learn from one another’s experience. 
Pre Pye iia sates e the balance and harmony of man and nature. The idea 
ee central place in the present critical examination of development’ 
s resources, the despoiling of the natural landscape, the dead-end 
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revealed by model formulation on a world scale, the deterioration of living conditions, 
the breaking down of social ties, and the decline in the sense of values, have made 
the environment issue an epitome of the present uncertainties and difficulties of modern 
civilization, a particularly sensitive area in the theory of practice of development. 
Concern for the environment has ceased to be regarded as a negative issue, an artificial, 
premature brake on the necessary expansion of development: it represents, on the con- 
trary, a very positive summary of the balances that need to be preserved if development 
is to take place in a harmonious effective and productive way. On the other hand, the 
more advanced and independent the development of a society, the better equipped it is 
and the more effective means it has at its command, for the protection and enhancement 
of its environment. It may, in a sense, be said that concern for the environment simply 
represents the self-regulation of development, i.e. its subordination to human purposes. 
What is more, the question of the environment is one of the sensitive aspects of non- 
dependence. In the appeal for a new international economic order, control by each 
country over its own resources with a view to using them in accordance with its own 
interests and aspirations, and the ordering by each of the natural, social and cultural 
background to the life of its citizens, are no less important than the effort to eee 
greater equity in the terms of trade. These issues are given pride of ae in sae aoa 
for autonomy, however, precisely because they are essential to the conduct of develop- 
ment directed to securing the well-being x g gaan centred on man and based 
i icipati eople involved in it. 

on active ex olen emphasis has rightly been es ponme 
at the World Population Conference) on the fact that it can i aas y a os 
in the context of the level of development of each country, F Ta the a > a fu : 
understanding of the practical implications and dynamics of the ane EX: BYS T F 
interactions existing between demographic variables, economic activity, social an 


uc i cation. 

tures and the extension of edu ; l i 

cultural pa while the creation of means of communication between people, with 
> 


due regard for the independence and freedom of expression of the different nations, 
groups and individuals, is dependent on the general achievement of development, it is 
also one of the basic prerequisites for the considered commutment of human beings 
to the work of development within the framework of community living. And the free 
flow of information, the access of the specialists and the general publie of all countries 
to the pool of available information, provide the key to each nations’s ability to direct 
its own development in full knowledge of what is involved, for its own purposes and in 
its own ways, drawing on the human resources to be found within itself. 

But the general import on the question of development for Unesco is shown 
up most clearly in measures which cut across all the different sectors of social life, such 
as those for the promotion of human rights and the reinforcement of peace. It has already 
been pointed out that conditions will be favourable to development only if there is a 
general climate of peace conducive to the mobilization of all available resources for the 
achievement of economic growth and social well-being, and if the dignity of the individual 
and his place and role within the community are given due recognition by the full 
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observance of human rights. But the converse is equally true: the promotion of ee 
rights and the reinforcement of peace are inconceivable without an improvement -7 + 
material living conditions of the population at large, which can only be a k 
development. The necessary implication is, not perhaps that all men must imme ia pi 
be able to enjoy the fruits of development and of effective equality of circumstan = 
and of opportunity, but at least that a movement to improve the lot of all must 4 
launched, that the most obvious ills must be remedied, that efforts must be a 

improve living conditions in accordance with the requirements of justice, that peop s 
must have a share in decisions concerning the paths to be followed in their aaa 
and must themselves work for it, and that new horizons with tangible prospects 3 
improvement must be opened up for them. The active presence of man at the hear 
of development work, and the demonstration of effective international solidarity, are 
here of prime importance: development imposed from above may well remedy eniam 
injustices and reduce potential sources of conflict, but it cannot contribute to the pro 


á š rjr nt 
motion of human rights and the stiengthening of peace as decisively as developme 
centred on man, and that alone, can do. 


A centre for reflection and an instrument of research 


Invall the areas and at all the levels of its work, Unesco is thus faced with the fundamental 
problem of development and, in the studies it is carrying out and the operational — 
it is conducting, it is clarifying the terms of development in relation to the aspects 
the life of society with which it is concerned. But it also has to concentrate on the en 
point at which these multifarious problems can be grasped as a whole, where the mec” 
anisms of development may be laid bare and the conditions defined for a type ai 
development which, in each society, will be centred on man, and in which man as 
be able to express himself fully and achieve all his potential. It is with this basic ere 
and with the assertion of the properly human implications of development that ap 
present chapter is concerned. sett 
Fundamental research work must be continued in order to clarify and e m 
Unesco’s action on behalf of development in the areas of social life which come wit a 
its sphere of competence. But by virtue of its general responsibility for the adyan 
of knowledge and its use for the benefit of man and society, Iso a 
a broader task to assume—that of bringing the resources 
particularly in the social and human sciences, to bear in showi 
of the basic problems of development and instigating stud 


problems throughout the world. In doing this, it has no ini 
in the place of the specialized bo 


which bear responsibility for ma 


the Organization a 
of scientific knowledg® 
ng up the full implicatio® 
y and reflection on the 
tention of setting itself ms 
dies, particularly those of the United Nations gr 1 

tters of planning and co-ordination, but seeks On i 
supplement and extend their action by providing for two-way communication and cr? i 
fertilization between social thought in general and the refinement of develop™m? 
strategies. 
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Consideration of this crucial and ramifying problem of development centred 
on man further confirms the principle which has already gained acceptance in connection 
with other key-problems such as the promotion of human rights and the reinforcement 
of peace: the competence of an international organization dealing with human affairs 
through the agency of intellectual life cannot simply be classified as a domain of specializ- 
ation; the logic of the situation causes it to transcend any neat distribution of responsi- 
bilities. Unesco would be failing in its duty if it did not consider both the full implica- 
tions and the essential principles underlying human problems: this does not mean 
attributing to itself unlimited technical expertise, but approaching these problems in 
their true, logical dimensions, which do not permit of any compartmentalization, but 
rather govern and order all the instrumental and sectoral ways of dealing with them. 
Among all the United Nations agencies, without making undue claims and without 
dogmatism, but in a spirit of collaboration showing due regard for the fields of com- 
petence assigned, Unesco is fully entitled to take on the task of basic, comprehensive 
thinking about these problems in the name of man, and of his ultimate purposes and 
particular analytic processes or to bring them 


values, seeking not so much to continue 
lace them) as to offer a centre, a purpose and 


to their culmination (and still less to rep 
a unifying vision for them. 
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A global interpretation of development j 


uld redound to the benefit of man is something that, in principle, 
few would contest; but this is not the only factor if, as we have just seen, the crucial 
question remains that of the ‘detour’, the self-denial and the sacrifices necessitated by 
the adoption of a certain policy or course of action, and the long-term, in some cases 
irreversible social consequences to which it leads. Economic growth, though an essential 
component of development, is by no means everything. Development has sometimes 
been defined as economic growth accompanied by social change; but it is essential, if 
development is to be worth anything, that this change should be in a certain direction, 
for the better, that it should neither condemn man to even harsher conditions nor 
reduce him to the status of a slave or a robot within a disorganized, soulless community ; 
that, far from constricting man, it should set him free. 


That development sho 


The effects of multiple interactions 


It is becoming increasingly clear that development is a complex and multidimensional 
process. It entails, on the scientific and technical, economic, social, educational, cultural 
ý i > ra 
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and political planes, multiple interactions, the combined effects of which may be either 
felicitous or disastrous and which, however difficult this may be, must be meticulously 
co-ordinated in an overall project adapted to social requirements. It is true that develop- 
ment is no longer planned or conducted anywhere by ‘sectors’, and that efforts are 
being made to achieve co-ordination by a variety of methods and means. To take 
merely one example, in Unesco’s sphere of activity, virtually all countries nowadays 
regard the development of education as an integral part of national development. 
Thus integration is all the fashion. But this is a concept which, though applied in general 
only to a few quantitative parameters, breaks down or is abandoned in the face of the 
infinite complexity of interactions and qualitative aspects of the process of development, 
such as profound changes in men’s experience and conceptions of their existence, and 
radical changes in the structures, form and nature of social life. The vital importance 
of these factors is becoming increasingly evident, and it is essential that efforts to achieve 
integration should be more ambitious, better armed for the task and based on fuller 
information. 

It is not enough, either, to direct growth towards the attainment of certain 
ultimate social goals, expressed in very general terms; or to allocate part of the profits 
of development to various social services designed to alleviate the people’s lot. To make 
development really efficient, all the goals set must be fitted firmly into the structure and 
phasing of fairly long-term development plans. Then, at regular intervals, it must uF 
ascertained how far each of these goals has been attained, whether it is appropriate 
and what indirect results it produces. Such indee 


i d is frequently the intention of the 
planners, the policy- 


makers and the organizers. But it must be admitted, at the same 
time, that there is too little theoretical and practical knowledge available to put thes? 
intentions fully into practice and that, with social objectives even more than with 
economic ones, the planning, execution and assessment of development can only b° 
approximate, for want of knowledge and methodology appropriate to the concret? 
situation. 

This effort to organize development, calculate the cost and produce the he 
effects on society and individuals must perforce be co-ordinated at the interdisciplina” 
level. Since manifold and often heterogeneous social factors are involved in developmen” 
and since allowance must also be made for their interaction and mobility, developme? 
requires the co-operation of all branches of the social sciences including, naturally 
the science of economics, Economics, in this context, is not merely a matter of impersome 
calculation, but refers also to the behaviour and relations of men, regarded as econom 
agents—producers, middlemen, consumers, etc.—within a system of multiple ma 
interrelations. It must therefore be regarded not as a separate sovereign disciplin® 
as one of the social sciences. Sciences and techniques, whose contribution to deve! 
ment is fundamental and in some Tespects decisive, must participate with their ° 
particular means, but also through practical activities involving a whole series of facto” 


. . pep 
ea human actions and counteractions at individual and group level, and ber 
e human world and the world of matter and figures. 
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The need for co-operation between engineers and sociologists 


It is in regard to the social factors involved in the practical application of scientific 
and technological theory that scientists, engineers and social science research workers 
can usefully be called upon to advise, not only on the strategies of science and technology 
in the service of development, but also on the conditions, the social role and the human 
significance of scientific knowledge and the technological domination of reality. The 
organization and humanization of development thus clearly present problems as complex 
and difficult as they are instructive. 

But development also gives rise to social problems at other levels; especially 
since the process of growth aggravates rather than solves the problem of ensuring fair 
distribution of the social benefits of development. There tends to be inequality firstly 
as between different regions of the same country: some of them, for economic or other 
reasons, are abandoned and left to stagnate whilst others are the scene of mushroom 


growth with all the social and other miseries such phenomena bring in their train; also 
the standard pattern—between town and country, 


unplanned urbanization, social unrest and so on. 
No less significant, in that it constitutes a challenge to the very structures of society 
and their adherence to the principle of equity, is the inequality existing between various 
s in respect of the benefits of development. It is a question, 
fits of growth, such as the provison of better living 
sibility, information and knowledge, etc. But it is 
he work involved in development and also, perhaps 
f growth. To remedy these injustices, it is not enough 
t personnel with a sound knowledge of the social 
itical determination on the part of the community, 
and the willingness to make courageous choices entailing the loss of certain privileges 
and also, frequently, radical structural changes. But this political determination, where 
it exists, must be backed by practical knowledge and effective know-how. The first 
step is for the social sciences to identify and if possible anticipate the most serious 
problems, and to propose specific measures for solving them. This brings up the scandal 
both of destitution (which may be defined as the lack of the bare necessities) and also 
of poverty, a notion which varies with the level and way of life of individual societies, 
and which cannot be defined by economic parameters alone, since it also comprises 
social and even cultural elements. The social sciences are expected not merely to diagnose 
extreme situations but also to identify, in relation to the overall context, phenomena 
of social stratification and mobility, distribution of duties and responsibilities, earnings 
and the right to participate in collective decisions, on the basis of an overall survey 
of social structures and their functioning in existing conditions, in order to improve 
planning and control. Methods for obtaining these data already exist, but they need 
adaptation for study of the practical conditions of society, notably in the developing 
countries, and of the particular character and aspirations of their peoples. Here agai 
an interdisciplinary approach is essential. gain, 


inequality—and this has now become 
giving rise to uncontrolled exoduses, 


social groups and individual 
firstly, of distributing the bene 
standards, employment, respon 
also a question of sharing out t 
more important, the social costs © 
to have experienced managemen 
structure; there must also be pol 
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Growth—a double-edged weapon 


And lastly, it must be remembered that man, who is, in the last analysis, the agent of 
development, himself forms part of the fabric of social life; to improve the latter and 
raise its standards is, therefore, not only an objective which should govern development 
policy, but is also something which is essential to the success of any development 
scheme. Development is thus seen to be an organic process involving a number of 
constantly interacting and overlapping economic, scientific and technical, social and 
cultural factors. The social effects of growth become in their turn, factors determining 
the development curve. But not all the processes necessarily converge, and there are 
social disparities which represent an immediate threat to growth itself, and eventually 
undermine the whole of society’s capacity for effort and progress. Development requires 
constant adaptation of the forms and structures of social life; and it is essentially 4 
mutation, to be not imposed but deliberately espoused; a complex, innovative process 
demanding co-ordination of all the manifold, interacting factors. It is incumbent on 
the social sciences, therefore, by enlisting the co-operation of the other disciplines and 
developing a concerted body of practical knowledge to support decision and action, 
and act as adviser both to policy-makers and planners and also to administrators and 
the public at large. 

More and more, development is thought of as an awakening of the very soul 
of society, a true adventure, enlisting all its creative forces. The lucid determinatio” 
required of the group, at once rational and instinctive, can only spring from practica ‘ 
precise interdisciplinary knowledge, adapted to the realities, aspirations and potentialities 
of the society concerned. To integrate all these diverse and fluctuating elements, 
contribution of the humanities must give strong support to that of the social sciences 


Internal and external factors 


Another source of complexity is the interpenetration of internal or national with external 
or international factors in the conditions which engender or perpetuate underdevelOP” 
ment, or prevail at the time when development activities are being launched or pursue it 
and these conditions, to ensure success, must be thoroughly analysed. Developm" 
almost invariably involves more than just catching up: countries have to establish 
new place for themselves on the world scene. There is a call for a multidimensio" 
science wherewith to integrate and control the interaction of all the manifold inier 
and external factors which intervene, for good or for bad, in the process of develop y 
Nothing illustrates more clearly the pertinence and urgency of such work t? 

the appeal to the social sciences for systemic, global reflection on the establishme” 


+ . i 
a new interna i i i En 
tional economic and social order. In order to replace the conflict ofi soli” 


and the rule of the strong, throughout the world, by a regime based on equity ar th 
darity, leading to co-ordinated and effective measures generally regarded 3° ae 
necessary and beneficial, there must be systematic integration, imposed at all lee 
and adapted to the evolution of concrete situations. For the reform of the system 
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purely economic exchanges between all the countries cannot be brought about, essential 
though this is, simply by setting up a new order: the whole complex series of social 
factors enters into the picture. Concrete analyses of national development activities 
must take account, in each instance, of the interaction of fluctuating international and 
national factors. This opens up a very wide and important field for interdisciplinary 
work by the social sciences on development problems. Genuinely scientific and impartial 
surveys should also be made of specific questions such as that of the effects of trans- 
national corporations, which is also being raised in the United Nations. 


At the cross-roads: solutions for avoiding ‘off-the-peg’ development models 


As to the ‘Western’ model of development, forecasting and the construction of dynamic 
models have shown that it is not universally applicable. It would be paradoxical at 
this juncture, when the superindustrialized societies are beginning to wonder whether 
their own regulative machinery is capable of guaranteeing their harmonious development 
indefinitely, and are passing through a moral crisis precipitated by their awareness of 
the deterioration of the values of civilization and the absurdity of becoming slaves of the 
production-consumer system, if those communities which can still choose their course 
were to be dazzled or pressured into following the same road blindly and without 
subordinating their economic growth and social mutations to more genuine ideals. 
Despite their great and urgent needs, which must be satisfied, there are other roads 
open to them; and it behoves them, moreover, 1n the uncertain state of the world, to 
set a different example. For them as for the ‘advanced’ societies, the integrated conduct 
a means of directing it towards the attainment of far-reaching 


and freely accepted ends; integration implies reflection, stock-taking and a return to 
origins. There are grounds for hope that the carrying out of interdisciplinary surveys 
involving both social science research and the reflection of the humanities and moral 


sciences will open up new avenues. 


of development should be 


Seven aspects of the problem 


Development has all too often been accompanied by mistakes and disappointments 
and given rise to social problems which are sometimes so serious that they represent 
a threat to the future; but this is a situation too familiar to warrant detailed description 
here. The explanation lies partly in the urgency of satisfying the immediate needs of 
deprived communities, but many of these difficulties can be attributed to the failure to 
take due account of the human factor, or to make a sufficiently sustained or adequately 
informed effort to co-ordinate all the multiple factors—technological, economic, social, 
cultural, etc.—whose interaction releases forces which should be harnessed to the 
attainment of the ultimate aim. These weaknesses form a complex of both theoretical 
and practical problems, which may be summed up here as follows: 

Humanistic principles have become commonplace today, but this does not mean 

that their implications are always fully understood, much less acted upon, 
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Too little is known as yet about the aspirations and motivations of societies, a 
present evolution and their interaction with social changes, as also about the pro a 
reactions of communities and groups to various courses of action and to the imp 
mentation of development programmes in general. SO 

Moreover, it is evident that insufficient attention is given to social and cultural fac - 
at the stage of decision-making at which options are defined and aun 
planned. The reasons for this weakness seem to be of three kinds: (a) The press : 
of the most acute and urgent needs (in particular, economic demands), which ae 
be satisfied, at any price, by emergency measures even if there is a vague hope Re 
attaining a level at which a more sophisticated policy taking fuller account F 
‘social costs’ will really become possible. This applies even to the most advance 
countries, since the natural tendency of industrial society is to give absolute pr ione 
to expansion at the cost of wasting raw materials and energy, despoiling the D 
ment, upsetting the social equilibrium and sacrificing the quality and authentic! i 
of the cultural life of the community; (b) The defects of the planning (and evaluation. 
techniques used for the purpose of integrating social parameters proper, por 
ularly those of a qualitative nature into the calculations;! (c) At the practical aa 
the failure to ensure that social science experts who have special knowledge ° 
social conditions or are exponents of cultural values are associated as closely ee 
they should be with the discussion by the planners of development programmes: 
the lack of contacts, exchanges and effective collaboration between these categorie 
too little experience of reconciling their attitudes and viewpoints in order to att 
at agreed positions. me 

The practice of effectively associating the general public with the planning and imp 
mentation of development projects concerning a given community is still an 
rarely followed and the methods in question need to be adaptable to a wide variety 
of situations. 


Many countries still do not possess adequate means for conducting a self-directed 
review of social realities. of 

It is common throughout the developing countries to find that there is a aS 
properly trained staff for launching and managing development projects gea 
to specific situations without falling back on dominant models. und 

Lastly, the very theory of integrated, harmonized development, to be centred aro a 
man, seems to call for further elaboration both in depth and in scope, on the a 
of a comparison between the various methods and models of development pre 
different countries in different situations have adopted or are seeking to estab noe 
This would contribute at the same time to the dissemination and wider acceP™™ 
of this important concept, by demonstrating its potentialities. 


1. It is partly due to technical reasons th 
Providing a general background (or ‘clim: 
only by extreme situations or consequen: 
etc., which must not be crossed by specii 


ed t9 
at the role played by social factors is usually oan gerei 
ate’) or at best a set of danger signals or correctives TR ion» 
ces—the ‘thresholds’ of poverty, disintegration, dept! 
fic population categories or by certain limited regions: 
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In conclusion, it is essential for the harmonization and humanization of development 
processes that every society should work out a set of co-ordinated measures which 
must bear its own individual stamp, but it is the duty of the international community 
to provide guidance, an organizational framework and practical assistance for this 
task, particularly by promoting interdisciplinary studies focusing on the social sciences, 
the improvement of their methods and the relations to be established between their 


findings and operational requirements. 


A relative lack of success—evaluation and conclusions 


This is not the first time that leading thinkers of the humanistic sciences have embarked 
upon a searching study of the human aims which should govern growth. The theory 
and practice of development under national and international conditions, its prospects 
and significance, have given rise, over the years, to a proliferation of surveys, 
many of them interdisciplinary, presented in the form of a theory of the ‘taking off? 
or ‘catching up’ process or as a critical analysis of the international context. The 
proceedings and recommendations devoted by official research and planning bodies 
to the analysis of national types of growth or of methods of assistance and co-operation 
as well as those of intergovernmental co-ordination bodies, afford evidence of an 
increasingly clear-sighted approach to these problems which has had a positive impact 
even on the policy adopted by States, at least as regards general concerns and intentions. 

At the same time, the history of international action for development and 
the line of thought to which it has given rise within the United Nations family offers 
the clearest illustration of the evolution of this problem. It demonstrates in particular 
the mutual enrichment of theory and practice: it is teue, MANY: tiat Where develop: 
ment is concerned, action has never ceased to be experimental nor thinking to be 
hypothetical, and both are aware that this is so. The implementation of the First 
Development Decade Programme from 1961 to 1970, its evaluation and the launching 
of the Second Decade on the basis of an enlarged and updated strategy were the main 
stages of international action in this field. Unesco naturally played its part in this work, 
generally in the vanguard, although its counsels were often heeded belatedly and then 


only partially. 


The limited results produced by the First Decade were not attributed solely 


to the quantitative inadequacy of aid. There was no denying that the guidelines were 
still rudimentary, that priority was given almost exclusively to insufficiently diversified 
economic parameters, and that no serious, systematic attention was paid either to the 
social conditions and dimensions of development or to the role and complexity of 
human factors. ; 

It was to Unesco’s credit that, as early as the 1950s, it was conducting studies 
on the relations between industrialization and modernization and the evolution of 
social structures and relations. In 1962, the General Conference had already assigned 
humanistic aims to development (12C/Resolution 8.1 (c)). And it was in 1968 that 
the Conference proclaimed the following principle: ‘Not only is man at the origin of 
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development, not only is he its instrument and beneficiary, but above all he must be 
regarded as its justification and its end’ (15C/Resolution 8.2.3). But the United Nations, 
initially, only recognized the importance of the contribution of education and science 
to development because of their direct impact on economic output. 


Half-way through a decade 


The adoption of the International Development Strategy for the Second Decade (reso- 
lution No. 2626 (XXV)) marked a decisive stage. The Strategy was not content merely 
to lay emphasis on the social objectives of development. It also stated that social 
objectives (sustained improvement in the well-being of the individual which might 
entail ‘qualitative and structural changes in the society’ are ‘both determining factors 
and end-results of development’ and that ‘they should therefore be viewed as inte- 
grated parts of the same dynamic process and would require a unified approach’ 
(para. 18). On the occasion of the launching of the Second Decade and the programming 
of Unesco’s participation, the General Conference, at its sixteenth session, adopted 
a series of resolutions (16C/resolutions 9.11 to 9.16) constituting the Organization’s 
contribution to a real doctrine of all-round development in the service of human 
aims. In addition to outlining a co-ordinated programme which restored the expansion 
of education, science, culture and information to its rightful place in overall social 
development, it stressed the importance of social science studies as a means of clarifying 
the general principles of the effort to promote development and the ways in which it 
should be adapted to concrete situations. 

During the implementation of the Second Decade Programme on this wider 
basis during the past five years, it has been possible not only to test the practicability 
of the principles adopted and identify the constraints hampering their application, but 
also to elaborate the theory in the light of experience. In particular, the work of the 
competent United Nations bodies (notably UNRISD) on the preparation of a ‘Unified 
Approach to Development Analysis and Planning’, which was carried out in two stages 
up to 1974, investigated ways of eliminating the antagonisms and inequalities engendered 
or aggravated by the process of development. At the same time, numerous studies 
were put in hand by the United Nations Regional Economic Commissions and their 
associated institutes, 
The Conference convened in Stockholm in 1972, mindful of the urgent need 
19 prescive the integrity of the environment, drew attention to the manifold and inter- 
Oak Processes accompanying development; concern for the environment a 
Aelen fn Pa a constructive role in maintaining the overall balance sou 
nba trae sli er to respect. It was not long before there emerged a TA 
fie decisions to study T The world conferences on population and food a 
given rise to an increased S ee ore sane ee eae sA 
of national and itenni tac ee — pitka a d 

al factors. Although the purpose of the Declaration a0 

n the Establishment of a New Economic Order, adopted i? 
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May 1974 at a special session of the United Nations General Assembly (resolutions 3201 
and 3202 (S-VI)), was to attend to the most pressing matters first by proclaiming, with 
reference simply to economic relations between States, that there is an urgent need 
for a more equitable world order, they immediately gave rise to a current of bold and 
searching reflection within the institutions of the United Nations system. In particular, 
the General Conference of Unesco took its stand forthwith in 18C/Resolution 12 and 
the Director-General of the Organization drew the attention of the Economic and Social 
Council to the far-reaching social implications and ethical significance of that procla- 
mation. What the community of nations, and indeed the whole human race, was 
being asked to endorse was the adoption of justice and solidarity as the principle and 
basis of all human relations. This historic step naturally had extremely significant 


Consequences for the theory of development and for the planning and conduct of action 


taken to promote devélopment. The debate over independence and co-operation was 
f international task-sharing was seen in a 


raised to a higher level, and the concept © i ; 
new light. It was gradually becoming apparent that it was necessary, practicable and 
and their own resources, devise their own 


salutary for countries to rely on themselves 5 
individual models and strategies, remove hindrances to national development and 
increase reciprocal aid and co-operation between developing countries. All these 


Principles were reflected in the different styles of development. 


Towards integrated development 


At the same time it was imperative to remedy extreme cases of poverty, distress or 
deprivation both at international and at national level. The full realization of theideal 
of social equity by an entirely new system of development planning could only be a 
long-term aim, whereas to eliminate poverty and reintegrate and rehabilitate the 
deprived and the fringe groups left behind by the development process were duties of 


extreme urgency. í : A 
Meanwhile it was becoming increasingly necessary for populations at different 


levels to play an active and responsible part in the adoption of options and projects 
relating to development. The successes and failures of the past had also revealed the 
dangers of allowing the modernization process to clash too violently with the enduring 
traditions of the different peoples, which are coming to be seen asa potentially construc- 
tive factor in the development process. In the search fora form of integrated development 
centred around man, this sense of the continuity and vitality of traditional values is 
bound to play an increasingly important role, and Unesco has done much to bring this 
rinci 

principle Dara OR too hazardous and too early to think that the new awareness 
which has developed within the United Nations family since the launching of the Second 
Decade has already had the expected effects on national and international activities. 
However, despite constraints of all kinds and the persistent illusion of the value of 
short-term benefits, the fact that the international community is gradually coming to 
realize the dimensions of the problems constitutes a step in the right direction, 
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As regards Unesco, the surveys which it has regularly carried out or promoted 
in the field of applied social science over more than twenty years with help from various 
quarters have contributed to identifying the socio-cultural components of development 
under changing conditions in specific situations, bringing those components io the 
attention of the general public and political authorities, and encouraging scientists 
both to study these problems and apply their findings in practice, while improving 
the relevant methodology in the light of direct experience. Meetings of experts held in 
1970 and 1972 reached provisional conclusions on the subject. 


At Unesco: basic studies and concrete projects 


The basic studies and practical projects carried out b 
competence have served to t: 
of the overall socio 
the resulting gain 


y the Organization in its fields of 
ry out methods of promoting ever more extensive integration 
-cultural context with sectoral operational action, and also to illustrate 


in significance and effectiveness. Both the general theoretical studies 
and the operational action devoted by Unesco to the plannin 
education in response to social needs are 
made a significant contribution, from th 
human ends. Unesco has followed the s 
with the same beneficial results, 
to communication. Its program 
understand better and compar 
and underlie the attitudes, be 


g and renovation of 
extremely thorough exercises which have 


= à i- 
cording to regions and countries. But even so, cond 


to be ripe for a special drive in this direction, which could prove decisive 
at both the institutional and the practical levels. 


In regard to development in general, and more particularly to the conception 
Planning, conduct and evaluation of development, Unesco is only one partner in a fat 
larger concern—the Uni 
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At first glance, its competence, being confined to certain spheres of social life— 
education, science, culture and communication—would appear to be only sectoral. 
But these spheres pertain precisely to the socio-cultural aspects of development, of 
which, taken together, they form an essential part. 

Then again it is Unesco, as the organization responsible for science, that is 
entrusted with the theoretical task of enlisting the resources of the social and human 
sciences for the identification of the major problems facing mankind, including in 
particular that of development, and ensuring two-way communication between knowl- 
edge and action. And similarly, in a more practical way, thanks to its activity in the 
fields of science and technology and their applications, Unesco provides a context 
in which the two lines of reflection on development—scientific and technological and 
socio-cultural—can meet, for their mutual enlightenment and enrichment. 


i yi i iences 
Unesco’s role as a mediator between the social scien 


and the conduct of development 


general responsibility for the promotion of spiritual 
for humanistic and ethical reflection and, tran- 
to view the problems of development in terms 
it is incumbent on the Organization, acting 
a whole, to co-ordinate all efforts in this 


And lastly Unesco, having very 
Values, is empowered to act as a centre 
Scending purely technical considerations, 
of their human significance. In other words, 
on behalf of the United Nations system as 


field. 
the activities to be undertaken may be stated, 


in very general terms, as follows: to promote the contribution of En poa a 
and related disciplines to improved conduct of the overall process of deve opment an 

to the harmonization of this process with the needs, aspirations and possibilities of 
Societies and the human beings composing them. Thug, as am been Aa sips the 
association of a wide range of disciplines and a genuine interdisciplinary approach 


closel dimensions of the problems. f o 
” poot with the competent United Nations organizations, notably 


UNRISD, is now established practice and will be maintained for co-ordinating efforts 
and making full use of the work already done within the United Nations system. 

Nevertheless, Unesco will fulfil its special mission of linking up the work of 
the social sciences throughout the world with the practical conduct of development. 
To this end, it will collaborate closely with non-governmental organizations, seek 
their advice aia encourage them to undertake interdisciplinary research on the social 
Problems attendant on the integrated planning and conduct of development. 

The Secretariat will carry out, with the appropriate assistance, a selected 
Programme of planned operations on an interdisciplinary basis, making direct use of 
social science knowledge and methods for solving certain crucial problems of develop- 
Ment, drawing inferences useful for policy-makers and practicians, enabling the social 
Sciences to be applied as a matter Ob couiNe iia large variety of questions and related 
Situations, and contributing to the training of qualified personnel able to use these 


The central principle underlying 
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methods. The choice of where to apply this research will be governed by the — 
experience of development activities, the aims pursued and the difficulties casera 
and the projects undertaken will be chosen both for their direct utility in their 
field of application, and also for their experimental, exemplary and stimulant ya ue. 

In line with its special mission within the United Nations system, Unesco will pay 
particular attention to the moral significance of the various development options and 
to the need to take cultural factors into account in the conduct of integrated development. 

Efforts will be concentrated on exploring and combining in an overall approach 
the principles of global development, integrated and harmonized in the service of man, 
and those of the new international economic and social order, for the attainment of the 
twofold aim of international equity and social justice. 

Whilst investigating the problems of integrated development as a whole, 
advantage will be taken of such opportunities as may occur to shed light on the signi- 


ficance, within the general framework, of those aspects of development which fall 
within Unesco’s particular field of competence. 


Towards endogenous, diversified development 


One of the essential characteristics of the present situation in the world is the determina- 
tion of many States to have regard to the Specificity of the social and cultural circu™- 
stances of their populations. Development is no longer seen merely as a race to catch 
up economically with the more favoured nations, which was the idea of it held until 
recently, but rather as a turning to account of the developing societies’ own potentialities 
in addition to a fairer distribution of wealth at national and international level. It § 
through this twofold action that integrated development will eventuate in the right te 
express civilizational values deriving from the specific history and social situations ° 
the emerging societies. Without denying the fertile contributions made by other cultura 
areas, with reference in particular to science and technology and methods of ration 


. . . . . as 
organization, cultural identity and certain forms of authenticity are now called for 
factors in development. 


Transfer of knowledge and cultural identity 


> : torial 
Most of the developing countries now consider that national independence, territo 
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development’ by populations that are increasingly aware of their cultural and social 
wealth. Poverty and wealth are no longer conceived solely in terms of money, and some so- 
called ‘poor’ countries rightly reject this epithet at a time when certain industrialized 
countries are having to contend with very precise and disquieting problems of civilization. 

Endogenous, diversified development necessitates, in various forms, partici- 
pation by the population in decision-making and in development projects. The authorities 
merely give expression to what are often latent motivations, and they are aware of the 
need for broad popular support to enable original styles of development to emerge 


and be recognized. 
countered in the attempt to create such 


One of the fundamental difficulties en 
types of development is due to the need for transfers of knowledge from different cultural 


areas, without which the economy cannot be modernized. The conditions under which 
such transfers can be effected while respecting cultural identities need to be studied 
from different points of view; the results of these studies should make it possible to 
reconcile aid from foreign sources with the emergence of original styles of development, 
and thereby to avoid any form of cultural domination based on scientific and techno- 
logical power. ? 

The relative impoverishment of the least economically advanced countries 
became even more pronounced following the recent shift in the world economic situation, 
the ill effects of which are being felt by some countries possessing natural resources just 
as much as by those whose development is subject to aid and to the hazards of inter- 
national trade. Moreover, the indus so come up against the problems 


trialized countries al 
of cultural identity and are seeking ways and means of achieving a ‘new form of growth’ 
otions of quality of life, preser 


which may comprise the n vation of the heritage, and cre- 
mful break with the past. 


ativity not entailing a har 
Against ethnocentrism and ‘cultural arrogance’: a new epistemology 
of development 


Due to the changes that are taking place in ideas and attitudes, the ethnocentrism of 
development studies is being denounced, both in the industrialized countries and in the 
developing countries. As a result, the all too frequent tendency to have recourse toa 
few models, which are presented as the only ones possible for development, is called 
in question; and very often this tendency 1S accused of masking either a naive idea of 
cultural evolutionism Or 2 cultural arrogance which is incompatible with respect for 
what is different. But there is & difficulty of a technical kind which should not, on that 
account, be overlooked: models are connected with concepts to which recourse is had 
for measuring the parameters which enter into the planning process. Many research 
workers and planners therefore attach increased nnportaneg to what might be called 
‘the epistemology of development’, progress which would make it possible to put 
an end to misunderstandings over the various approaches to development, at the level 
of basic cognitive elements and implicit theories, regardless of the agreements or dis- 


agreements at the ideological level. 
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Many specialists and persons in positions of responsibility in every nen 
would like to cast out ethnocentrism from the social sciences, give a P 
concepts corresponding to realities which have not yet been fully studie an spa 
discover not only the material needs but also the social, intellectual and spiritua 
opulations. 
i mee attitude doubtless stems from a certain disenchantment deriving, for some, 
from the impossibility of catching up economically with the rich countries and, for 
others, from the obvious complexity of what constitutes ‘quality of life’? and calls for 
another style of growth. It should be noted, however, that it is not a question of a desire 
to return to an archaic past or to maintain traditional forms of society which would 
prevent man and society from progressing. Most of the research workers who are 
sensitive to these problems assert that their conceptions are dynamic in that they are 
founded on the certainty that there exist ways of attaining development which have not 
yet been fully explored and which could, thanks to increased support and participation 
on the part of the population, lead to socio-economic advances which would not entail 


x s Ai Sh , : he 
an increase in economic inequalities, destruction of the human environment or t 
appearance of baneful cultural consequences. 


Against misuse of outside aid—an artificial vı 


eneer masking new forms 
of domination 


In the world of today young 
lines. They do not hesitate to 
egalitarian society, 


groups of researc 
eady taking part an 
ss of development: 
not yet been made 
one of the chances 
to prove necessary 


. . i us 
international co-op the purpose of gaining a better knowledge of the vari? 
methods used and of stimulati 


Lastly, 
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A different conception of international co-operation 


s therefore felt, no longer for the sole purpose of integrating 
of aid, but also with a view to identifying what may 
be, in foreign aid, a factor making for creativity and self-directed development founded 
on the active support of the population. The criteria according to which aid is assigned 
to development projects already constitute a substantial technical armoury: cost- 
efficiency and cost-benefit analyses, effects on employment and social mobility, equity, 
social justice, etc. Many people would like to add to these a criterion to be derived from 
studies such as those proposed in this section and which might be worded as follows: 
‘possibility afforded by the project for development in keeping with the population’s 
real needs and deep-rooted aspirations and through its active participation’. 

People concerned with the theoretical and practical aspects of development 
have given definitions of this concept which have varied with time. In the developing 
countries, during the 1950s, the focus of both thought and action was the problem of 


decolonization, which was regarded as a precondition for all genuine development 
founded on the sovereignty and free determination of peoples. The decisive stage of 
onsiderable effort to draw up develop- 


independence was, in each case, followed by ac 1 ; 
ment plans aimed at ensuring economic growth and social well-being. While economic 
of capitalimportance, emphasis was gradually 


growth continued to be regarded as being : 
Thus appeared the notions of balanced devel- 


laid upon social aspects of development. : : 
opment and unified approach to development, stemming from a concern for equity 
and social justice. The different elements of development and the ways in which they 


interact were then more clearly distinguished, viz.: economic progress, income growth, 
distribution of wealth, promotion of well-being and development of human resources, 


in particular through education. 


A need for co-operation i 
and co-ordinating different forms 


Changing attitudes 


The idea that development should be centred on man, on his capacities and creative 
abilities, led to consideration being given to its repercussions on ways of life, attitudes 
and systems of values. This sociocultural background was first of all regarded solely 
as a curb on development which had to be removed, However, the vast scale of the 
negative phenomena accompanying investments, technological change and the inflow 
of new products soon made itself felt. Emphasis was then placed on the growing in- 
equalities, the breakdown of social structures, the weakening of family ties, the migration 
of talent eng other effects of the disintegration of societies which had formerly flourished 
to a remarkable degree. The intellectual élites of many countries felt it particularly 
incumbent upon them to determine their own identity and to seek ways of attaining 
a harmonious self-fulfilment. This led to the reinstatement of the systems of values 
and socio-cultural foundations evidenced oy calls for cultural identity and the search 
for original styles of development. In the various regions these questions were the subject 
of symposia, articles and books, and, more recently, these ideas have made themselves 
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felt at the level of development policies and plans. Some countries have already firmly 
committed themselves to original methods of achieving endogenous development. 
As yet, there is little detailed knowledge available concerning these ventures. 

Recently, research centres have been set up to study the components and re- 
quirements of endogenous development, one of these being the training of national 
cadres capable of reinterpreting the accumulated stock of modern technology and 
science in the light of national socio-cultural conditions. Since the post-colonial period, 
most leaders have also stressed the need to ensure participation in development by the 
population, and in many cases positive results have been achieved in this respect. 


In the industrialized countries: safeguarding the environment 
and the quality of life 


In many industrialized countries the notions of ‘quality of life? and ‘new form of 
growth’ have appeared fairly recently. Sustained efforts have for long been made to 
improve the standard of living and social well-being, but awareness of the limited 
character of natural resources, the heightening of the malaise deriving from the accu- 
mulation of technological advances the ultimate goal of which does not always appear 
justified, and the persistence of many forms of inequality, have led of late to the yery 
notion of growth being called in question and given new dimensions. An attempt iS 
being made to find remedies, whether structural or applicable at specific points, for the 
technological invasion, for pollution, for social isolation and even for the disquiet 
from which a large number of groups and individuals are suffering. The ever faster 
pace of day-to-day life has given rise to anxiety and to certain forms of stress which, 
over and above the difficulties affecting relations between people and between groups: 
Sometimes engender violence. This violence has even begun to reveal itself in a spec- 
tacular way—through an increase in acts of banditry, in the taking of hostages, etc.— 
which often reflects in an extreme and revolting form a more deeply rooted malaise: 
the breakdown of the sense of values, together with the fascination of material wealth 
which it is desired to come by without effort. The validity of an economic growth which 
does not respect ideological and cultural balances is called in question both by govern- 


opinion in a number of countries. While growth 15 


many cases, the socio-cultural goa 

Reflection on the ecologi 
and to put an end to social isol: 
decision-making, with the agree 
cases. In the recent past, these 
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and equilibrium between the social, economic and cultural sectors. A broad scientific 
movement has been initiated by social science research workers, with the object of 
studying the conditions and procedures for more harmonious growth. The techniques 
of participation, the structures required for associating the population in decision- 
making, and the methods of participative planning should nevertheless be improved. 
The need for co-operation is felt in many countries, so as to afford a broader basis for 


reflection and to allow of exchanges of experience. 


Original styles of development 


e United Nations promulgated the Declaration on 
e 1970, the action of the United Nations 
fined in the international strategy for the 


In 1969, the General Assembly of th 
Social Progress and Development and, sinc 
system has been based on the objectives de 


Second Development Decade. : k 
This unified approach to development is the subject of various studies made 


by the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) and its subsidiary organs, in particular 
the Committe on Review and Appraisal, the Committee for Development Planning 
and the regional economic commissions, as well as by various Specialized Agencies, 


including Unesco, in their different spheres of competence. : J 
For their part, research institutions such as the United Nations Research 


Institute for Social Development (UNRISD), the International Institute for Labour 
Studies and the United Nations Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR) are 
concerning themselves in their work with economic changes and their effects on social 
Policies, social change and labour relations. 


Recently, a new aspect of the problem was tackled: at the sixth special session 
: the establishment of the new international 


of the General Assembly, in 1974, when 3 
economic order was being discussed, the notion of the right of States freely to choose 
their style of development came under consideration. In his report to Ecosoc, the 
Director-General of Unesco, in March 1975, pointed out more precisely the role of 
education, science and culture in the definition and practical application of a new 
int : : ic order. 

ernational social and econo erged: development should be considered not 


A new requirement thus em 
q nnot be reduced to its purely material aspects 


Solely as a global phenomenon which canno eae ; 
but also as inomi which, in every instance, 1s original and which must be in 


keeping with the social structures and cultural values of each people. Emphasis is here 
laid on the endogenous character of development. 

The United Nations Conference on the Human Environment (Stockholm, 
1972), demonstrating the need for the formulation of a concept of eco-development, 
brought to notice the importance of parieipanion by populations in decision-making 
Concerning their immediate environment, changes in which are seen by them as an 
infringement of the right to & certain quality of life. That conference also showed that 
the diversity of development is a necessity deriving from the limits imposed on consump- 
tion by the scarcity and the distribution of natural resources. 
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International action by Unesco 


Since it was founded, Unesco has given an important place to research on the diversity 
of cultures, cultural innovation, international studies and cultural development. The 
conclusions of the Intergovernmental Conferences on Cultural Policies (Helsinki, 
1972; Yogyakarta, 1973; Accra, 1975) reveal the wishes and objectives of the different 
governments in this respect and therefore constitute valuable elements of appreciation 
for a reflection on endogenous, diversified development. 

At its eighteenth session, the General Conference of Unesco expressed the 
wish that a research programme be drawn up on the conditions pertaining to the 
transfer of knowledge (resolution 3.201). This project is closely bound up with the 
principle of endogenous development and is aimed at preserving the cultural identity, 
authenticity and dignity of each national group. This concern had already come to 
light at the time of the exchanges of views on the significance of foreign aid, which 


a i ae aa ; ; e 
took place in connection with different programmes conducted in this sphere by th 
Organization. 


by the least advanced countries to achieve self-directed development, to define i 
forms of growth for the most advanced countries and, above all, to ensure that m 
types of development are respected by the international community and that policie 
relating to co-operation for development are shaped accordingly. ic 
A number of institutions are bringing their efforts to bear on ge 
ment, but these bodies are not specifically concerned with human iar 
which have so far been insufficiently studied and are highly complex. Unesco, W 


should not be limited, in 
be of interest to de 
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Priority should be assigned; (d) the countries receiving aid and the donor countries 
should be associated with this research if a fruitful dialogue is to be achieved; (e) the 
Co-operation should be secured of specialists who, being deep-rooted in their cultural 
environment, are well acquainted with its values; (f) case studies will be devoted to 
selected experiments in different geographical, political, social and cultural contexts; 
they will serve to make national characteristics better known and will contribute to 


increased mutual respect. 


The social sciences: 
a means of developing social self-awareness 


The social sciences in the contemporary world are a p aE pr the meilpctal moye- 


ment whi with what is styled as modernization development 
which attempts to grapple ed for fundamental, analytical and bold think- 


°F social change. There is a growing ne Hu 

ing about development as a systemic and integrated process and about the functioning 

Of societies, and the world at large. It is due to the swift pace of change and the radical 
H ge, the gnawing doubts about the relevance 

> . 

i f civilization, and at the same 

of culture and structures 0 i 4 > Sal 

i ieee Accepted menage iøhts and of a world heritage of human dignity, 


iversality and shared destiny. 


The social sciences—what for? 

It is not easy to delineate the social sciences. They oe 2 oe sR ase ey 
have highly diversified intellectual traditions, methodo eee : ee and theor- 
tical orientations and which, over the last thirty RE a Pea i ae 
Siderable modification both in scope and focus. ae He 3 a Ee 

ave emerged from, and are still seen as associate with, p. 3 osophical ari istorical 
Studies, in others aie linkages are stronger with the natura nena or legal studies, 
In yet others they have been only recently implanted F a sanet branch of study. 
On the other hand, imbalances exist with regard 2 the orgamzation, development, 
the role and the image of various social góienoe disciplines, There are developed’ 
and ‘underdeveloped’ disciplines; there are eral and ‘soft’ social sciences; there 
are magnates and paupers amongst them. Apart from the factors which determine 
the intrinsic growth of and theoretical development of various disciplines, two social 
factors have a decisive importance here: perception or ae need, and the Proven com- 
Petence in dealing with problems of importance. Societies support the social sciences 


on a substantial scale only when they come to feel a pressing need for the type of 
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knowledge that the social sciences are likely to provide and some conviction that it 

be put to practical use. This explains the high status enjoyed by economics in 
Fan developed and developing countries, which is not matched by the position of 
oa disciplines. If the social sciences are to perform their legitimate and indispensable 
function in development as regards both problem-illumination and problem-solving 
it is necessary to achieve a better balance between disciplines. 

A major concern is the development of social science as an intellectual enter- 
prise. The interpretative and instrumental function of social science implies a constant 
building up of a body of theoretical propositions, developing conceptual frameworks 
and sets of analytical methods. This applies both to individual disciplines and to social 
science as a whole. There exists a body of scientific studies of human society which 
are so closely related that they can be said to possess a real or, at any rate, a focal 
unity. The social sciences are necessarily interdisciplinary, since social life does not 
fall neatly into the categories dear to individual disciplines. Hence the need for an 
integrated approach of the social sciences working together as a whole, so that the 
tasks and perspectives of different disciplines are synchronized and combined; and 
the need for creating a universal scientific language and universal principles of a 


nature to render different propositions translatable and acceptable by the social scien- 
tists and the community as a whole. 


Too many regions with too few social science researchers 


Social sciences in the world nowadays are confronted with conflicting realities. Diver 
sity and unity of mankind are both reflected in their activity. We have now come t° 
realize that social science—much as it is a mode of the pursuit of scientific truth ze 
general, aiming at universal validity, and is concerned with the discovery of piin 
of human behaviour and of the functioning of social systems, which obtain yie 
irrespective of place and time—is not uniform; it is culture-specific or place-boun® 
it can develop along different lines in different societies, it can emphasize instrumentā 
or interpretative functions differentially, it can select different substantive proben 
or treat them differently. At the same time, social science is a reflection of the ae 
itself, which although divided into Separate nation-States, is increasingly interdependen 
However varied ideological and national affiliations of social scientists are, they pete 
confront the larger issues of humanity, which are increasingly global in scale. ice 
Problem therefore is twofold: (a) to recognize that the social science is a Ke 
enterprise that, in itself, has no geographic or political boundaries—even though t 


latter affect the Social science because they affect what social scientists do; o a 

conceive a worldwide ‘system’ of social sciences that would provide both for unive 

salities and cultural and historical specificities. n 

x The development of social sciences throughout the world is very eee 

Bapt there comparison of the number of Social scientists engaged in ou “ihe 

ee ow the data may be, reveals a basic numerical imbalance betwee 
€ss-developed countries 


oun 
- Europe, North America, and Japan ac¢ 
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for about 180,000 social science researchers out of an estimated 202,000, i.e. 89 per 
cent of the total. Then there are disproportions between and within the developing 
regions themselves. As a whole, Latin America and Asia are much better endowed 
with trained social scientists than are Africa and the Arab States. The present situation 
can be directly attributed to the special historical circumstances in which this branch 
of knowledge developed and which have led to the considerable dependency of Third 
World scientists on their developed country counterparts. Various factors contribute 
to perpetuating this situation in developing countries: (a) the limited number of social 
Scientists trained by the present education systems; (b) the high cost of creating and 
running modern infrastructures of integrated social sciences research; (c) the concen- 
tration in Europe and North America of major academic centres and the channels 
of publishing and distributing of research findings; (d) the inadaptation of social 
sciences to the needs of countries, due to the dominant and ethnocentric theories and 
methodologies in developed countries which still serve as world-wide reference points 


for research and teaching. 

The major issue is therefore to fi ag th 
imbalances in the international development of social sciences and for creating in 
each country and region, a critical social science mass in terms of numbers, institutions 
and standards. Such a critical mass is a condition for the self-directed development 
Of the social sciences, along lines more relevant to the needs and values of each individual 
Society, l 

Unesco as the agency responsible for the growth and nurture of a the sciences 
and the only body which provides opportunities to participate 39 eaten e perem 
of intellectual co-operation and thus have access to the world s store ouse of scienti ic 
knowledge and information, will logically serve as the focal point and catalyst for this 
undertaking aimed at both creating social science infrastructures and promoting the 
development of social science, with nationa 
disciplinary components. 


nd and promote ways for reducing the 


1] and international, disciplinary and inter- 


A special approach: regional collaboration 


The main trend of developments at the national level may be mentioned first. In coun- 

tries of North America (where resources and programmes in the social sciences are 

Particularly important), Western and Eastern Europe and the Far Eastern and Pacific 

region, as well as in several developing countries, the growth of the social sciences 
Since the Second World War has made decisive steps forward; social sciences have 
become increasingly institutionalized ; the situation varies from one country to another 
in respect of the speed and intensity of this process; in most countries, however, major 
if not all social science disciplines are represented in the education system, the govern- 
ments are the main source of funds and policy-making, and there is a growing involve- 
Ment of social scientists in national development programmes, public life and public 
institutions in general. Although this strengthening and institutionalization of the 
social sciences in the above-mentioned areas have not been matched by quite comparable 
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ments in o us, Countries of Ti i rica 

develop: i i ica, Latin Ameri 
ous, countries o Asia, Afi > : i 

i ther, much more numer 5 p 4 ; 3 

nd a b ates the efforts that are being made in all countries show their gr 

a e Arab ri 5 : : ; owing 

ern for the role of social sciences in social development. 
conc 


e o Vi i ien: in recent 
One of the characteristics of the de elopment of social sciences 
n 


years 1 . c » bY 
s the growth of regional collaboration This has been fostered, im parti ular, b 


-economic and cultural piob 
olving common problems; the fel 


, 


e 
8 efforts to enlarge its geographical scope and embrac 
competent bodies in East Europe as well, 


opment Research and Tr. 
Research Council (AAS 
meeting of Asian socio 
Commission for Unes 

In Africa, e 
recent. They started 
south of the Sahara 
African Social Scien 
of Economic and So 


$ the Asian Association of Devel- 
aining Institutes and the Asian Association of Social Science 
uld be noted also that the first international 
ized in Tokyo j 

ance from 


©Peration in social science are very 
accession to independence of the African States 
African initiative was the creation of the East 
Pan-African scale, Ą Conference of Directors 
Utions in Africa, set UP in 1964, has contributed 


ce Council on a 
cial Research Instit 
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to mobilizing the different national scientific communities around the idea of regional 
African collaboration, and has led to the constitution of the Council for the Develop- 
ment of Economic and Social Research in Africa, (CODESRIA) in 1973. The Council 


has now a membership of some 100 African institutions (covering also Arab States in 


North Africa). 


In the Arab States, there has been a growing concern for the application of 


the social sciences to national development efforts and for the elucidation of major 
socio-economic problems facing the region as a whole. Steps towards regional co-opera- 
tion of Arab Member States in the field of social sciences were taken among others by 
the combined efforts of National Commissions for Unesco. At the eighth Regional 
Conference of Arab National Commissions held in Tunis in 1973, recommendations 
were adopted urging the development of the social sciences in the region as a means of 
Social development; the Conference chose also several social research themes to be 
investigated in the Arab States. Equally, regional and/or sub-regional conferences and 
meetings were organized by national social science institutions and regional bodies, 
Some of them with assistance from foundations, with a view to promoting the develop- 
ment of research and teaching in the area. = oe 
Several regional intergovernmental organizations, such as the Organization 
Sor Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), the Council of Europe, the Arab 
Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization (ALECSO), the Organization of Afi ican 
Unity (OAU) and the Organization of American States (OAS) S100 So oars 
in developing the social sciences. Some of them have programmes 1n the eld o saan 
and social development and employ the services of social scientists = = hen 
Social science techniques and findings. In certain regions the main emp nas tis 
Omics. Specific efforts have been made by some of these organizations inorder TO pro- 
mote social science infrastructures and co-operation within a regional or multinational 


framework. 


Valuable help from ‘NGOs’ and support from the United Nations 


Over the past three decades non-governmental organizations (NGOs) have performed 

invaluable services without which the social science programme of Unesco could never 

have been executed, These are professional groupings based on national chapters, 

which promote the development of knowledge in their respective fields through com- 

Parative transnational research, publications, organization of world congresses, meetings 
and conferences, represent the interests of practitioners at the international level and 
Constitute aral links between national scientific communities and the international 
network of governmental organizations. In 1973, twelve of the NGOs decided to federate 
within the International Social Science Council, the International Committee for Social 
Science Information and Documentation remaining an independent body. The new 
federative structure of ISSC, should create more favourable conditions for promoting 
the participation by scholars of the Third World in the international life of the social 
sciences, as well as for the fostering of interdisciplinary work. 
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The bulk of social science work conducted under United Nations auspices 
is of the ‘applied’ variety. Most of the Specialized Agencies, such as FAO, ILO, 
UNEP, UNICEF, UNIDO, UNFPA, WHO; the Regional Economic Commissions 
and their specialized Institutes for Economic Development and Planning; bodies 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), the ssi 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT); the World Bank (IBRD); as well as the 
United Nations itself with its specialized units in the 


Secretariat have responsibilities 
in the socio 


-economic area and are therefore employers of social scientists, producers 
of social science and users of expertise. They are, however, not concerned (with the 
possible exception of UNEP and UNFPA whose aim is also to build up knowledge in 
their respective fields) with methodology and the development of the disciplines and the 
disciplines and the profession as such. This role is performed to some extent by the 
United Nations Research Institute for Social Development (UNRISD) in Geneve’ 
(especially in the field of indicators of socio-economic development, regional planning, 
unified approach to development analysis and planning), and the United Nations Institute 
for Training and Research (UNITAR) in New York (training of skilled personnel for 
national and international administrations, research and social aspects of transfer of 
technology and brain drain). 

Special mention must be made of the United N 
(UNDP) which, since the late 1950s, has been a continu 
to Unesco’s efforts to build u 
Except in Latin America, however 
rather limited one, which reflects M 
Programmes. 


, e 

ations Development a eae 
‘ istanc 

1ed source of financial assistan 


ok thes hy $ a 
, the UNDP’s contribution in this field has been 
ember States’ priorities as indicated in their Country 


Unesco at work: institutional framework and action in the field 


Unesco’s activities may be rou 
1946 to about the end of 195 
needs for post-war intellectua 


ghly divided into four phases, The first period runs ee 
2. It is characterized by preoccupations arising from A 
l and professional reconstruction and out of the then a 
very imperfect recognition of what the social sciences had to offer as well as the gar 
which social scientists deserved in the world at large. Main effort was directed — 
Setting up international professional non-governmental organizations, usually att i 
shape of loose federations of national disciplinary bodies. The World Federatiok oe 
Mental Health was formed in 1948 and the International Association of Comparat! e 
Law mooted in 1949; 1950 saw the foundation of the International Political ae 
Association, the International Sociological Association, the International Econ0™ 


et . > i ri 
Association and the Co-ordinating Committee for Social Science Documentation (! 
International Committee for Social Science Information and Documentation). 
capstone of this structu: 


a neil 
in 1954, Te was the foundation of the International Social Science COY 
in ; 


mê: 
for th The second phase may be said to open with the first biennial program jiz- 
or the years 1953-54, and Tuns to 1962. It is characterized by increasing decentra 
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ation and the development of a field programme. Unesco began to address itself to 
aiding in the establishment of research and teaching centres in various countries.1 
In addition, several national and regional surveys were prepared in order to assess local 
needs and identify potentialities for development of social sciences; a survey on social 
Science teaching at university level was started (seventeen volumes published between 
1952 and 1973); a quarterly, the International Social Science Journal (first called 
Bulletin) was established. Cans h 

The third phase runs from 1962 to 1972 and is chiefly characterized by an 
increase of the practical applications of Unesco’s programme. The social sciences were 
called upon to support that side of activities (education, science and technology, mass 
communications) which touches upon various aspects of development planning. 
Emphasis was put on field activities (teaching, organizational tasks) in social sciences. 
At the same time, the interest in training of human resources took on greater importance. 
Refresher courses and training seminars, which started in the late 1950s, developed 
considerably in terms of numbers, fields and countries involved. i 

The fourth period runs from 1972 to the present. It is characterized by the 
emphasis laid on reinforcing and broadening of co-operation among scholars and 
institutions within and between major world regions, and on linking the building-up 
Of infrastructures and programmes more closely with development efforts. Unesco 


is giving support and moral backing to the establishment and came DON P 
Social science research and documentation centres in those regions which were unti 
stitution-building. In particular, two social 


now not so well equipped in respect of in 
t quipped in resp i y 
Science co-ordination centres were created in 1974, oon sie abide hsv 
(Kinshasa), the other for the Arab region (Cairo). In addition, an ag S sig 
A d Unesco concerning the establishment 


in etwe ment an 
1973 between the Lebanese Govern d Development at Byblos; the Centre 


of the International Centre for the Humanities an aai Aege ts 
is concerned with interdisciplinary study of the human asp pment. 


twin concern for the regional centres is to help develop the social So rapes a TOSPECHIVE 
Tegions and to improve their contribution to development efforts. Regiona ab 
Was given concrete form by the constitution of regional research teams under Unesco’s 


auspices, 


Mention should also be mad 
mation in social sciences, of the DAR 


Started its operations in 1975. 


e here, in the context of documentation and infor- 
E International Social Science Data Bank, which 


cial Science, Cologne (1952); Research Office on Social Implica- 
tions of T ei] Change Paris (1953); Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industri- 
RRE eeo ER an extension of the Unesco Secretariat itself, Calcutta (1956), which moved 
OD a out PAREA the Unesco Research Centre on Social and Economic Development in 
Southern Asia: Department of Sociology ât the University of Dacca (1957); Latin American Social 
Science Bae Santiago, Chile (1958); Latin American Centre for Research in the Social Sciences, 
Rio de Janeiro (1958); Social Science Centre, Athens (1960); Institute for Social Studies and Research 
at the University of Tehran (1961); Faculty of Sociology at the National University of Colombia 
(1961); European Co-or dination Centre for Research and Documentation in Social Science (1963); 
African Training and Research Centre in Administration for Development (1965). 


1. These were: Unesco Institute for So 
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Diversified research strategies and international co-operation 


The development of social sciences must be truly endogenous in character. Research 
strategies and the answers produced by social research should reflect the needs, 
values and orientations of each community. There is no single correct way 
of organizing and developing social sciences, as there is no single path to 
development. 

This concern for endogenous and self-directed development of social sciences is the 
necessary counterpart of the effort to develop social sciences as a global 
enterprise. A truly international scope cannot be given to social science teaching 
and research without building up the social sciences in those parts of the world 
where the social science infrastructure is still inadequate and enabling social 
scientists from developing countries to take part as full participants in the 
international life of social science. 

The development of social sciences should be promoted within the framework of a 
clearly defined policy, in order to achieve a well-balanced progress of different 
sectors of knowledge. This is a prerequisite for interdisciplinary activities in 
view of problem-clarification and problem-solving functions required by 
society’s developmental needs. 

Due attention should be given to the role of educational systems, which must both 
ensure the training of social scientists to develop national research capabilities 
and give rising generations of citizens an indispensable social science perspective 
on problems of general concern. 

A key principle in action will be to further strengthen co-operation within and between 
major world regions. As the costs of setting up and running fully fledged 


institutions are high, emphasis should be laid on somewhat looser organiza- 
tional forms of intellectual co-o 


institutions, 
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The tools of socio-economic analysis 


in recent decades, rapid scientific and technological 
progress has had the dual effect of accelerating the pace of development and of increasing 
man’s ability to analyse its trends and to control its direction. There is a growing 
necessity to understand more fully the implications and consequences of following 


particular paths towards development. This is true both for developed countries, 
which are seeking new forms of growth, and for developing countries, which are seeking 
an endogenous and self-directed development. At the same time, an increasing use of 
mathematical methods and of computers has brought about considerable progress 


in the approach of complex socio-economic problems. 


In this century and, especially, 


Analysis must precede selection and planning 


Socio-economic analysis, as its theoretical bases and its applications develop, has become 
More and more necessary due to the maelstrom of conflicting pressures, and to the 
increasing amount of data which have to be considered. The accelerating rate of 
technological change, combined with corresponding changes 1m the structure of society 
makes a systematic appraisal and reappraisal of development policies imperative. On a 
day-to-day basis, decisions need to be taken, in Member States, as to the forms of 
development desired in the light of the possible consequences of alternative policies. 

improved sources of information 


Planners and decision-makers need access to vastly i ; i : 
and methods for their utilization in order to formulate policy and planning options 


More realistically. More information on the complex socio-cultural changes associated 
With rapid development must be obtained and analysed. More important, tools and 
Methods of analysis to make better use of existing and future information must be 
Made available if we are to better ensure that development is progressive in the broadest 
Sense, that it is directed towards greater social justice and that economic efficiency 
is not achieved at the expense of important human values. Such tools should permit 


the takine ; ly of the direct consequences of a particular policy, 
n t, not only O ae i 
Eua aproui with other policies and trends. Such analysis, 


but those of the resulting interaction i ee Bae 
Jection of appropriate policies, aiming at the 


therefore, should contribute to the se : : 
establishment of a new international order—economic, social and cultural. 


Quantifying even the qualitative factors 


making and planning have evolved within sectoral and inter- 
nce of a full understanding of the complex inter- 
An integrated approach to development does not 
ous sectors and inter-sectoral links, which has 


The techniques of policy- 
Sectoral frameworks, in the abse 
Sectoral relationships in society. : 
imply solely taking account of the vari 
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often been the case in the conventional approach to development, but implies, above 
all, the integration of qualitative factors which are not easily quantifiable. A major 
effort in elaborating methods permitting the quantification and analytical treatment 
of these factors is clearly required. The design and implementation of programmes 
aimed at the achievement of such goals as social justice and the integration of women 
in the development process require the means of measuring and appraising progress. 
Such means have been called for by recent resolutions of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and of its subsidiary and related bodies. A 
The development and application of tools and methods of socio-economic 
analysis and development planning have evolved in Member States from two distinct 
sources. The first has been the academic stream from which have flowed the results 
of academic activities in the fields of methodology and analytical application. The 
other has been the planning practitioner, both at the enterprise and the governmental 
level, devising and adapting methods to serve specific planning needs. In more recent 
times, the need to bring these two sources into closer interaction has been recognized, 
with academic research becoming more involved in practical problems of development 
planning and with planners becoming more involved with methodological advances. 
Such activities as the measurement of social trends through social indicators, the 
devising of global models to analyse growth projects, the introduction of evaluation 


procedures in social action programmes of Member States are examples of the interplay 
between theory and practice, 


The United Nations and the need to measure social progress 


Of late, increasing amounts of information e 
in Member States. Newsletters, scholarly j 
concerned with methodology and research hav. 
countries. Especially in the field of soci 
and semi-official information bulletins i 
has been on a much more operational | 
and Development, as well as inter- 
and socio-economic analysis have b 


xchange activities have been formalized 
ournals and governmental publications 
e come into being, mainly in the developed 
al indicators is this evident, with many official 
ssued. In the developing countries the concern 
evel. Task forces within Ministries of Planning 
ministerial groups, concerned with methodology 
een established to aid in development planning: 
ished Ministry of General Planning and Socl0- 


» & Compendium of the Wor. 
Development, at its most recent sess 


: Seer s 
ions, has stressed the need for social indicato! 
as tools of analysis, planning and ev 


aluation, especially in relation to the integr ated 
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approach to planning. The Human Rights Commission has urged the United Nations 
system to carry out work on social indicators, especially measuring the attainment 
of human rights and social justice. The United Nations system of Demographic and 
Social Statistics (SSDS) is made up of sub-systems, some of which relate to certain 
of the fields of competence of Unesco, and for which indicators are being elaborated, 
following the guidelines which have been proposed to the United Nations family by 
the Statistical Office. 

At the international level, the efforts of developed countries in the area of 
social indicators, have also found encouragement in the ongomg work of the OECD 
for defining social concerns and identifying and suggesting social indicators as meas- 
ures of progress. Countries belonging to that organization rank amongst the most 
developed, and both the concerns and the indicators attached to them reveal the high 
State of development of these countries as well as their aspirations. However, while 
that work is useful for the less-developed countries, there cannot be identity of social 
concerns and a common appreciation of the relative values of such concerns for both 


developed and less-developed countries. : ae f 
The concern for socio-economic progress cannot be considered in isolation 
th in a world of interdependencies. 


I a perspective of unlimited, uncontrolled grow : i 
In order to deal with these problems, there have been major efforts at constructing 


world models and using them to analyse world-wide development possibilities and 
Constraints underlying the dynamic interactions between major sub-systems such as 
Natural resources and their utilization, environmental deterioration, demographic 


oy F ‘Latin American 
growt ‘ Dynamics’ (MIT-Club of Rome), 
wth, etc. Such models as ‘World Dy d the ILO ‘BACHUE-2” inter-sectoral 


World M > . Rome) an 

odel (Bariloche-Club of Rom ae : 
World ean model are illustrations of some of the activities of scholars in 
Member States and the United Nations system. The International Social Science 


Council is active in promoting international exchanges of information and training 


in the field of world modelling. 


Social indicators, simulation and evaluation 


d applying methods of socio-economic analysis 


and development planning have concentrated upon social indicators, a 
Models and evaluation techniques. In the present biennium, BOLNIRES tongere with 
Social indicators refer to three areas. The first relates to the identification of key indi- 
Cators of social and economic change with such systems used for appraising the socio- 
economic progress of countries towards the objectives of the United Nations Second 


Development Decade. This work comprises participation in the work on social indi- 
Cators attendant aon the development of SSDS, both on the theoretical issues related 


to construction of social indicators, and on proposing indicators for sub-systems 
. The efforts of Unesco, complementing the work 
OECD on social indicators, are directed mainly 


Recent efforts of Unesco in adapting an 
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and the identification of indicators for descriptive purposes, but on applying indi- 
cators as an input in the development planning process of these countries. The second 
project relates to the use of socio-economic indicators in development planning in 
Member States. Such indicators are more suitable than highly aggregated indicators 
tailored for international comparison, since they permit analysis of the distribution 
of social development within countries. The third area relates to indicators of the 
quality of life and of the environment. The common concern of these projects is the 
methodology of indicator identification, selection and analysis, taking into account 
work in this field carried out by other organizations and institutions. 

Early efforts in simulation models were concerned with tools of sectoral 
planning, namely education and scientific manpower. The Unesco Educational Simu- 
lation Mode (ESM) has been used as a tool of educational planning in over twenty 
Member States, by the World Bank, the ILO and is used for the educational sub- 
system of the ILO inter-sectoral employment model (BACHUE-2). In the present 
biennium, emphasis is laid upon training national planners in the use of ESM, the 
application of models linking education with migration and initiating a new pro- 
gramme on integrated modelling and dynamic systems analysis. This effort is devoted 
towards promoting the use of integrated modelling as a method of development 
planning and as a tool for development planners. 

Unesco’s involvement with techniques of evaluation is not recent. A manual 
on evaluation techniques intended for Operational projects was first issued in 1959 
and revised in 1966. In the present biennium, a new manual has been planned, based 
on the rich experience gained in the interim, as identified in surveys, studies and inter- 
national exchanges of experience. 

EE anc etn na in these areas often comes from academic research 
ounded u; ipli 
technical complexity. Unesco Pon disciplines, frequently of a very high level of 


is neither an academic research instituti es 
i institution, no 

government planning agency, but it deals with bot! 
both the basic methodological development and it 


policy-making and development planning, 
Unesco’s programmes in this area, whi 


h. Its concern is to promote 
S applicability in the field of 
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Cultural policy and participation 


Participation in cultural life and its corollary, the development of endogenous cultural 
activities, are a general requirement of our times. They are linked with the acceleration 
of the forces at work in society and with technological progress, which have made 
works of the mind and cultural values more widely accessible. 

Opportunities of this kind have become more frequent either because the 
policies followed within the limits of traditional cultural activity have led to an enlarge- 
ment of the public for forms of culture that have hitherto been the preserve of an élite, 
or because education has brought about profound changes in cultural and artistic 
training and aroused people’s curiosity, or again, because the range of the information 
media has been enormously extended by progress 1n communication techniques and 
the advent of ‘cultural products’ offered to individuals at reasonable prices. 


Access and participation 


But genuine participation by the majority in cultural life is still often no more than 
theoretical. In many cases—and this is paradoxical only in appearance—easy accessi- 


bility has hampered participation, whereas this is spontaneous on Spates P 
munities so far preserved from the disequilibrium of modern urban life in industrialize: 


countries, 


i Furthermore, 
It gives rise have become more comple: 


ative process and the works to which 
x and are hence more difficult to approach. 
The fact that many people do not make the necessary effort to E certain 
Particularly difficult areas of artistic creation and culture in Hs way mer ies that they 
are impervious to such aspirations. The abilities that remain onmant within a number 

were put in a position where they could 


of them could if le concerned 
emerge if the peop. 5 > 
Overcome a men pack A and educational restraints to which they are generally 


j i their initiative. 

Subjec ical obstructions that curb i l i 

; es en aie majority participation in the cultural life of society 
nsequently, 


does not consist solely of creating economic and social conditions such as will facilitate 
free noo te pain to culture but also of associating this potential public, at all 
levels, with a preparation and implementation of a cultural action comprised in a 


global i ; the quality of life. : 
policy relating to al action cannot be restricted to the mere spread of 


It follows that cultur 
Culture, neither can access to culture be reduced to access to cultural works. For, 
; hat the individual has resources, it also implies on his 


While access to culture implies t 

Part an ideological or psychological intellectual investment which itself requires, in 

many cases, the performance of that liberating act which consists in asserting one’s 
> 


Personality in the search for cultural identity. What is expressed through majority 


in many cases, the cre 
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participation is first and foremost a feeling of belonging to a culture and to the society 
from which it emanates. Even when this culture is related to others, it evinces a speer- 
ficity which is a reflection of its identity. This is true of all countries, and is more obvious 
still in cases where cultural identity is asserting itself with particular force as the expres- 
sion of the dignity of peoples that until recently were subject to foreign political and 
cultural domination. It is in this way that access becomes participation. 

Where individuals are concerned, access and participation may be factors 
making for creation and innovation, the exploration and free expression of oneself, 
and may therefore lead to new and as yet unsuspected forms of art. 


The culture of the élite and the culture of the masses 


The problem of participation is not only a matter for the individual; it calls for the 
search for collective solutions. Where the ‘people at large’ are concerned, and not 
only the traditionally privileged social categories, particip; 
addition to the definition of national objectives, the use 
be provided by any private action; and this means a cultural policy. The promotion 
of participation in cultural life is thus, strictly speaking, dependent upon a social 


project—in other words, upon fundamental political options. This is why cultural 
activity is one of the priority duties of States. 


At this point two questions must be 


ation in culture implies, in 
of means which could not 


asked. Access, and facilitation of access, 
on of participation, in the cultural life 
democracy implied in these questions 
true dimension clearer. They implicitly 


> in varying deg 
culture of an élite and mass culture 


Towards a coherent cultural policy: three key sectors 


Education 
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of life-long education, including the school, vocational training, continuous training 
and general cultural activities, extending to all the stages of life. 

The adoption of strategies linking cultural projects with educational projects 
is, moreover, logical. If the majority’s means of access to culture are identical with 
its means of access to knowledge, a community cultural project will have no meaning 
and no chance of succeeding except in so far as it is linked with a project for enabling 
People at large to have access to knowledge. Education must be open both to the 
contemporary cultural situation and to life in general. Teaching methods and even 
the content of education will have to be adapted, so as to allow not only for ‘real life’, 
but also for ‘the life of the imagination’. For this purpose, education needs to undergo 
a transformation from within, affecting both its content and its spirit. In addition, it 
must awaken in the pupils an awareness that they are rooted in their cultural tradi- 
tions, so as to establish unifying ties in time and space which will determine the dis- 
tinctive nature of the culture they have inherited. at À 

Lastly, the content of education and of cultural activity will cover the arts, 
leisure activities, and science and technology, So as to make of them realities which 
are known, accessible to all, whose effects on daily life it must be possible to explain 


and discuss. 


Communication 
If a policy of Jaissez-faire is followed, urban ex 
by a mass consumption of audio-visual products, 
and the cinema avoid decline only by submittin 
tionable commercial and ideological pressures. 
Participation call for the support of the threatene 


of a code i r audio-visual products. 
one rte that communities subjected to the phenomenon of mass culture 


become amorphous masses as easily as some people may think; resistance to the 
assaults of consumer culture is, in fact, far from being negligible. be is, none the lesa 
true that the traditional mass media should receive appropriate aid in order to provide 
a better quality production and a bigger range of choice erste a fe sübjectmatter 
and to aesthetic or ideological preferences; and that the use o t he mass media should 
be defined and applied with the utmost aoe so as to minimize the risk of the 
fi ‘ ub-culture. 
a er ees to pose the problem in terms of international 
Co-operation, having regard to the size of the investments to be made, the vastness 
Of the: areas oered by broadcasts and the strong impact of the messages. The prep- 
aration of a code of ethics and the use of powerful educational resources obviously 
form part of the tasks of the international community. The technical, legal and adminis- 
trative problems entailed by the use of these resources at international level will have 
to be studied in depth so that appropriate solutions may be found and suitable pro- 


grammes may perhaps be drawn up- 


pansion is increasingly accompanied 
while other media, such as the press 
g more and more to the most ques- 
Cultural development and cultural 
d activities and for the definition 
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k Besa ieee factor in the implementation of cultural, educational 
esi unication policies. However, their writing and manufacture, their distribution 
per mh Re rise to special and closely interrelated problems which require an overall 
ee peek approach, as was shown particularly during International ee 
in 1972. In an annex to this section, a synoptic review is consequently given 
promotion of books and the reading habit. 


. +. and three techniques 


Wider participation in cultural life calls for measures of decentralization, concerted 
i romotion. 

oo pests decentralization concerns both activities and the elaboration of the 
public decisions which give rise to them. In countries with a complex D 
structure and a high consumption of mass cultural products, it implies the mobi a 
of central activities, the creation of regional activities and the development of ema 
local centres. In other countries, decentralization of activities implies mobile yore 
and equipment and the broadcasting of central programmes of activities by i of 
and, where appropriate, by television, Stress will be laid on the national eatin 
the respective countries, but this will also be set against the background of the w 
cultural heritage. s N : are 

This geographical decentralization will acquire its full meaning only 4 sis 
accompanied by a decentralization of decision-making going hand in hand pie 
Possibility of genuine local or regional initiative. This will be achieved by han x te 
over the powers and means of action, particularly financial ones, to the appropria 
decision-making bodies, and by a genuine sharing of decision-making power air 
those politically or administratively responsible and the other participants in t 
cultural dialogue, 

Without a policy of concerted action and co-operation, with regard both to 
activities and to decision-making, a Policy of decentralization remains a dead letter. 

To begin with, non-institutional and non-professional activities requite 
particular attention, at least in the industrialized countries, Although some rich countries 
etween professional and non-professional creative att, 
> this policy is still insufficiently widespread. In countries 
lm very strongly rooted, the problem is simply to maintain 

ality. à 

ard to decision-making can be achieved by establishing 
ional and national level, both for the determination © 
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their problems and to face up to them, so as to secure their own advancement. Seen in 
this light, promotion consists of arousing within the community a feeling of belonging 
and of active fellowship. It serves the furtherance of information, communication and 
expression, by putting individuals in touch with each other and by acting as an inter- 
mediary between the various sectors of the public, creative artists and their works. 
This activity, which at the same time possesses the features of an education, a technique 
and an art, in the many forms which it may take, leads gradually to a taking of initiative 

on the part of the members of the community, to the 


and a sharing in responsibility 
development of their creative abilities and, as part of joint projets, to their active contri- 


bution to the cultural life of society. 


Among the obstacles : the complacency of the élite, cultural imperialism, 


abuse of the mass media 
es which have already been undertaken in some 


taneous or which have been fairly long estab- 
however, necessary to acknowledge the 


The foregoing proposals fit in with activiti 
countries or to situations which are spon 
lished in the way of life of other countries. It is, 


Obstacles which still stand in the way of participation. 
First, there is the persistence of various forms of inequality: the material 


inequality between social categories and between peoples, which is a source of obstruc- 
tion that keeps many persons in ignorance of their own culture; the persistence of ‘cultures 
of the élite’, in which a minority of initiates takes pleasure while the great majority 
remains unaware of the refinements of such cultures; the complacency of this élite, 
which sees the democratization of culture as the spread of the bourgeois practice thereof; 
the persistence of the cultural domination of some peoples over others; and lastly, the 


me p 
inequality between generations, resulting from 


the progress made in the education of 
young people and the difficulties experienced by the elderly. The problem of the various 
kinds of inequality must be linked with that 


of reinvigorating regional or local cultures in 
certain countries, and with the problem of freedom of expression in countries where the fate 
m pure 


of cultural freedom reflects the fate of freedo and simple, which is in jeopardy there. 
ja, if it is insufficiently controlled, represents 


Similarly, the use of the mass medi 
in many cases (due to standardization of content, poor quality of messages, undue 
Proportion of commercial and political propaganda)—particularly if account is taken 


of the powerful impact that these media can have—the chief means by which the culture 
of the general public is destroyed. Above all, however, the indiscriminate use of the new 
mass media leads to a diminution of sociability and of creative power, on the part 


both of individuals and of communities. i 
The ill-effects of the persistence of forms of inequality and the unsuitable use 


of the mass media are aggravated by a shortage of material and human resources. Inthe rich 

countries, following on an initial stage when traditional cultural policies were relatively 

successful and when the ‘natural public’ for culture—that is to say, the educated sector 

of the population—took advantage of the activities offered in considerable numbers, it 

has been realized that, because of lack of equipment, of funds and, in some cases eS 
, 
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qualified staff, a whole marginal sector of the potential public has not only remained 
apart from new cultural currents but has been unable to devise cultural practices of its 
own. In the case of the poor countries, a shortage of means of action, both material 
and human, has meant that they have been unable to develop a systematic policy to 
cope with the invasion of poor quality products, the deterioration of local cultural 


heritages, and the need to be firmly incorporated in the process of contemporary 
cultural development. 


The impact of intergovernmental conferences on cultural policies 


Concern for the promotion of a wider participation in cultural life is to be found in a 
series of statements and recommendations adopted at intergovernmental conferences on 
cultural policies (Venice, 1970; Helsinki, 1972; Yogyakarta, 1973; Accra, 1975). These 
testify to the growing importance attached to cultural policies by Member States and 
also to the recent development of the concept of the right to culture. 

In the same spirit, the General Assembly of the United Nations at its 28th 
session (1973), urged governments to give particular attention to ‘involvement of the 
population in the elaboration and implementation of measures ensuring preservation 
and further development of cultural and moral values’. This resolution also recom- 
mended that the Director-General of Unesco should ‘analyse the role of the mass 
media in the preservation and further development of cultural values, in particular with 
respect to integration of the mass media into national cultural policies’. 

These decisions reveal a growing awareness in Member States of the overall 


nature of development and of the cultural dimension that is inherent in it. They show 


that the true cause of the disequilibrium by which the world is confronted at the present 


economic crisis; that, more than to comfort, 
» Man aspires to new values; that this seeking after values 15 s 
cultural process whereby man manifests his essential dignity, his equality with everyone 


in the world, by communicating, creating, fashioning himself, by giving to life a certain 
meaning and a certain substantiality which stem as much—if not more—from ‘being 
as from ‘having’. 


al life. Very few countries, howeve"» 
to carry out a policy of this kind. 


For Unesco—five principles of action 


yest action this field is based on the following principles: 
Cultural action should be set in the over: : 7 
all igi . velop 
ment of nations, Context of the multidimensional de 
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The components of cultural action should be analysed with due regard to the diversity 
of situations: dominant or minority culture, established or dissident culture, 
culture of an élite or mass culture, one single culture or several cultures, 
etc. 

The methods to be used in cultural action should be based on a strict and objective 
appreciation of the results of these approaches and the three basic instrumental 
principles should be constantly borne in mind, namely: decentralization 
(which is the basis of regional or local initiative), concerted action (which 
paves the way for genuine participation by the general public) and pro- 


motion. 
Cultural action which plays a part in the endogenous and harmonious development of 


each nation should, through a balanced exchange of experience and knowl- 
edge, lead to a convergent effort by the international community. 

Member States should be assisted in the elaboration of their cultural policies through 
intergovernmental conferences held at regional level, thereby establishing ways 
and means of international co-operation in respect of cultural action. 


Books and reading 


-visual techniques, books can no longer 
They still have specific characteristics, 
contain demands active participation 
to make a creative effort to recon- 


ce of audio 


On account of the spectacular advan s 
munication. 


be separated from other forms of com 
however, in that the decoding of the messag? they 


on the part of the receiver—the reader —who has 
struct the message and integrate it into his own thought pattern, but who has the 


advantage, unlike the cinema Or television viewer, of being able to regulate at will the 
Tate at which the different sequences are presented to him and to return to earlier 
Passages if necessary. This possibility of reinterpretation and retrospective criticism 


Makes i i i ; 
reading a dialogue versified, most easily handled and least costly vehicle 


As the simplest, most di : 
Of thought, books en a privileged instrument of knowledge, reflection and expression, 
as well as the essential tool for lifelong education; they thus constitute a powerful 


factor in participation in cultural life in the widest sense of the term. If books are to play 
this part to the full, they must not only be made available to the greatest possible number 
of people but must also correspond to the needs and aspirations of all. Yet they are still 
far from occupying a place in the life of everyone, everywhere, and much remains to be 


done to improve book production, distribution and use. 
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Eight billion books per year, but the developing countries produce only one in five 


Thanks to the post-war revolution in book production and distribution techniques, it is 
now possible to put on the market large numbers of good quality, inexpensive books. 
Pocket books are sold at prices which the general public can afford and distributed 
through a network of sales outlets which have nothing in common with the traditional 
bookshop. Between 1950 and 1970, world book production doubled, as regards numbers 
of titles sold, and tripled as regards numbers of copies. Over 550,000 titles and about 
8 billion copies per year are now on the market. But distribution remains very unequal. 

Although the developing countries represent about 70 per cent of the world 
population, they produce scarcely a fifth of the books published in the world, the rest of 
the production being concentrated in about 30 industrialized countries. They therefore 
suffer, in varying degrees, from a serious shortage (sometimes amounting to a dearth) of 
books, and this slows up considerably their economic, social and cultural progress. 
The chief obstacles to the development of local production are the cost of intellectual 
production (authors’ fees, acquisition of copyrights, financing of translation), and the 
cost of manufacture, in which the two main items are machinery and paper but which 
also includes professional training. Until they are able to cater for their own needs, the 
developing countries are obliged to meet their home demand—which is increasing with 
the spread of education and the advance of literacy—by recourse to outside sources of 
supply. This involves them in expenditures which are all the heavier in that high transport 
costs have to be added to the price of the books themselves and that payment has to be 
made in foreign currency. Moreover, the imported books are by no means always 


suited to the aspirations of their peoples, whereas their national authors, who are often 
forced to publish their works abroad because th 
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centres in the distribution networks, are aimed at strengthening the traditional role of 
the bookshop. Efforts are also being made to extend the network of traditional libraries 
by setting up libraries in firms or by supplying rural areas through bookmobiles or book 
boxes, often transported by animals, so that all sections of the population can have 
access to library services which, because they cost little or nothing, often constitute the 
Most effective means of distributing books. Going beyond frontiers, book distribution is 
also aimed at increasing printings and thus reducing the cost price per book, as well as 
ensuring the spread of national cultures. Book distribution is hindered by material and 
economic obstacles (difficulties and cost of transport) or by legislative obstacles (quota 
Systems, import duties and taxes) which can only be overcome if the countries con- 
cerned establish a concerted policy, for the most part regional in scope. 


Too many non-readers, even where books are available 

The promotion of reading cannot be dissociated from the efforts undertaken in book 
Production and distribution. Although the reading public has perceptibly doubled 
Over the past twenty-five years and the number of potential readers oe aide: 
account of the population explosion and the general anae bs ere sailed 
concordant surveys have shown that, even in countries een eee ae 
Industry, the percentage of the non-readers of books 1s often hig ein > nie? g 
50 per cent. The causes of this phenomenon, which has been the su es of many > n ie 
are all the more difficult to determine because there is not a m ut ~~ Ae P 
reading, and because reading habits vary considerably a D — = 4 eG E 
education, socio-cultural background, and motivations. The rea g 


was ks: but there is also a feeling, 
are R sal liyi tions, the cost of boo. ; 
lack of time, material living conditions, © ovat culture is reserved oroke and 


Preval z e $ the opulatio 
that as. hen siege io always easily es to i at = 
questions outside their sphere of interest. On the other aie compe i rok iit e 
audio-visual media does not seem to be a determining factor. sing as a vasis dir eys 
relating to readers’ tastes, reading habits and purchasing power, Par EE : a 
Carried out to determine what techniques should be used to isi ee ing, a an an 
Out of school. Special efforts must be made on behalf 2 4 na ner N a a 
totally deprived, on leaving school, of the framework P e is ne : it et 
and on behalf of newly literate adults, who may E tothei rae 
gained if they have no access to reading matter specially ed to their r . 


The impact of the International Book Year 

ked an important stage in the implementation of 
the activities of the world community for the promotion of books. Not only did it 
part new vigour and impetus to the programme which was launched half-way through 
the First United Nations Development Decade to stimulate the production and 
distribution of books in developing countries; it also provided an occasion for the 


International Book Year, 1972, mar 
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realization by all Member States of the need to rationalize and integrate the endeav- 
ours made in the various spheres of activity connected with book promotion, which 
led to the adoption of a whole series of practical measures, many of them designed to 
fit into a long-term plan of action. The same concern for harmonization and dovetailing 
of programmes was shown by the international organizations, both governmental 
and non-governmental. 

The results of the International Book Year provided the General Conference 
with the basis for a long-term plan of action under the heading ‘Books for All’, which 
it approved unanimously at its seventeenth session and which was focused on four 
main objectives: (a) use of books in the service of education, international under- 
standing and peaceful co-operation; (b) encouragement of authorship and translation, 
with due regard to copyright; (c) production and distribution of books, including 
the development of libraries; (d) promotion of the reading habit 


Towards a world network for book promotion: 
national councils and regional centres 


ssociations and parent-teacher associations) collaborate 


ed in general development plans. 


They have a pa the developing countries, where 


their tasks are 


ve reached the operational stage (eight in 
: merica, three in Africa, one in the Arab States), but about twenty 
others are being established, 
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Centres have already been in operation for several years, one in Tokyo (Japan) for 
Asia—working in close co-operation with the Unesco Regional Centre in Karachi 
(Pakistan)—and the other in Bogotá (Colombia) for Latin America. More recently, 
national centres to work at regional level have been established in Yaoundé (Cameroon) 
for Sub-Saharan Africa and in Cairo (Egypt) for the Arab countries. Their activities 
will gradually cover all the countries in the two regions concerned. There is no European 
centre, but the participating States at the Helsinki Conference on Security and Co- 
Operation in Europe formulated a whole series of suggestions for the strengthening 


of the role of books in this part of the world. 


Paper shortage 


At the international level, several organizations of the United Nations system contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to the implementation of the book promotion programme. 
UNCTAD, UPU and GATT are associated in Unesco’s action to facilitate the acqui- 
sition and distribution of certain materials of an educational, scientific and cultural 
character, including, in particular, books and publications. UNIDO is particularly 
Interested in promoting technical books and als to assist the integration of 
young people, especially those in developing countries, in their industrial environment. 
Traditionally, FAO has always helped the developing countries to set up national 
Paper and wood pulp industries; in association with the World Bank, UNCTAD, 
UNIDO, UNEP and Unesco, it is now studying ways and means of combating system- 


rly as regards educational, scientific and 


atically the seri ticula 
e serious consequences, parti z ‘ Ps 
Cultural progress in developing countries, of the recurrent difficulties arising from 
o the financing of four national 


Paper short is at present contributing t à 
age. UNDP is at p hich Unesco is the executing agency; its assistance 


Ook develo i 

pment projects. for w. gan f x 
could be requested Se tie ‘regionalization of the activities of the Yaoundé and Cairo 
Centres, 


periodic 


1 Council of the United Nations adopted, in July 
tes and United Nations organs and bodies 
nizations to give their support to the Unesco 


19 The Economic and Socia 
74, a resolution inviting Member Sta 
and all other interested international orga 


Progra ion of books. i 
= for i noa ' motion and reading do not constitute one of their 
ven when book P ational non-governmental organizations carry 


Primary objecti ber of intern i 
Y Objectives, A PEE and they thus contribute more or less closely 
e. Apart from the surveys and studies 


ini activities in which books play @ perh mm 
© the impl ion of Unesco’s progra: 
plementation o elating to books, they are able, through their vast 


Which th . i r 

e ublish on uestions 5 P 
network F ERTI 2s g ‘tees throughout the world, to assist national programmes. 
Those which group together the associations of authors, publishers, translators, libra- 


rians and booksellers, set uP i” 1973 an International Book Committee which was 
JOined later by the representatives of associations for reading and for children’s books. 

his Committee, of which the composition reflects the diversity of geographical, 
Political and cultural areas in the world, is at present the only channel through which 
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those people who are professionally concerned with books can combine to place their 
experience and their co-operation at the service of Unesco’s action. In particular, an 
International Book Prize was established to be awarded each year for eminent services 
to the cause of books by a person or an institution. 


‘Books for all’ 


Unesco’s programme for book promotion is designed to stimulate, harmonize and 
support activities conducted within the international community, with the object of 
making available to as many people as possible books likely to encourage the full 
cultural self-fulfilment of the individual and national development in all its aspects. 
In order to achieve this aim, the Member States and professional organizations are 
making efforts to conduct simultaneously in the closely interdependent spheres of 
book production, distribution and use, actions requiring a global approach. 

Unesco’s essential role is to promote these actions and this approach by 
contributing to the establishment, operation and development of mechanisms for 
the preparation and implementation of concerted policies for book development, at 
national, regional and international level. 

This role comprises responsibilities for information, guidance and assistance, 
which lead Unesco: to provide Member States and organizations with regular infor- 
mation on their respective activities and experiments, with a view to the mutual enrich- 
ment of their programmes, and to make a comparison between the needs of some and 
the assistance potential of others; to undertake or instigate study, research and meetings 


of experts, and to make their conclusions available to the international community, 
So as to enable the action to be undertaken w 
involved; to afford assistance and advice to 
and to mobilize, 


ith a clearer understanding of what is 


countries and bodies at their request, 
under the bilateral or multilateral co-operation programmes, the 


resources needed for the implementation of projects undertaken in the developing 
countries. 


Stimulation of artistic and 
intellectual activity 


Tmonious overall development of any com- 
tion in the field of socially-oriented activities 


ay i y does not easily fit into the usual framework 
for determining the relative usefulness of functions and material goods. For this 
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reason, art and artists were long dependent on religious, political or social institutions 
which regarded the stimulation of artistic creativity as only an incidental effect of 
their efforts to achieve their major objectives. But the increasingly pronounced specificity 
3 man’s aesthetic inclinations and needs raises the problem of the status of art and 
the artist. 


The artist in the community: radical changes 


The situation of the artist varies, of course, according to his disciplines, the cultural tradi- 
tion to which he belongs and the social organization of the country in which he lives. 
Several solutions have been proposed at different periods and in different regions. At 
present they are all going through a difficult process of adaptation and redefinition. 

In traditional societies, the artist was an active element in social life and, 
as such, was harmoniously integrated with his community. His role was recognized 
and institutionalized. His productions satisfied the real needs of his people. But the 
introduction of modern ways into these types of society brought about radical changes 


which inevitably affected the artist’s situation. 


The increasingly intensive organization of the developing countries as a 


necessary result of the process of modernization, may well disturb the former status 
of the artist which integrated him, in a functional and harmonious manner, with the 
needs of his society, but there is no certainty that this will be replaced immediately 
by a new status corresponding exactly to the complex requirements of the new situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the rate of development of strictly artistic activities seems 


to be accelerating as new forms, new techniques and new languages are invented. 
for the artist grappling with his work. The 


This acceleration is not without problems 9 3 
tion of new techniques make it necessary 


new communication media and the inven i ike 
for creative talent to be continually adapted to their demands. The artist is constantly 


Obliged to adjust his position in order to maintain the equilibrium between traditional 


values and innovatory techniques, between continuity and a clean break with the past, 
innovation, between authenticity and receptivity. 


between faithful representation and ; ti 
This raises the problem of exchanges between the arts of different cultural traditions, 
with reference s the points of contact which it is necessary to establish between the 
different forms of crite creativity, by such means as will guarantee reciprocal enrich- 
ment while avoiding harmful acculturation processes. 
Liberali: r State support: advantages and disadvantages of two rival statutes 
ralism 0 
situated at the crossroads between the professions, 


the wage-earning occupations and trade. He belongs to none of the categories established 
to classify the immediately productive activities of society. His rights are only partially 
Protected, The taxation system usually works against him and many countries find it 

ficult to integrate the artist into their social security scheme. For a long time the 
System of patronage existed, which, although helping the artist, made him subservient 


In Other types of society, the artist is 
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to the wishes—or even, in some cases, to the whims—of a generous donor who was 
responsible to no legal or institutional authority. The liberalism of the market for 
works of art finally has the effect of placing the artist and his production at the mercy 
of speculative commercial transactions and the uncertainties of supply and demand. 
Even though a positive tendency is emerging among municipal, regional or national 
authorities to give more financial support to artistic creativity, this is not sufficient 
to solve all the problems experienced by the artist in these types of society. 

Lastly, in other types of society, the collectivization of the means of produc- 
tion and the socialization of property and functions prevent artistic production from 
being treated like a mere market commodity and thus confer upon the artist a status 
which is integrated into the general condition of workers in these societies. However, 
the fact that the public authorities are accepting the responsibility for the financing 
of artistic work does not remove the problem of the delicate balance which must be 
established between the institutionalization of the artist’s status and the need to preserve 
his freedom to create and to develop his talent in his own way. But, beyond all differ- 
ences of situation and status, it is in the social 
to serve the needs of his people, that there lies the most important source of encourage- 
ment for artistic and intellectual creativity. This is why the necessity and importance 


of the adequate training and deep motivation of the artist and his public seem to be 
gaining wider recognition. 


role of the artist, in his commitment 


Creativity and participation 


This training should be provided as earl 
of school, using methods appropriate to 
on the one hand, Producers possessing 
and, on the other hand, knowledgeable 


such a refinement. The aim is rather, at 
of his role in societ: 


hand, to make the 
this way the stimu 
results and will be 
dimensional develop 


y in life as possible, both in school and out 
each situation. It is not a question of training, 
the highest possible degree of technical skill 
consumers capable of appreciating such and 
a deeper level, to make the artist fully aware 
y and his responsibilities towards his people and, on the other 
Public participate in the various stages of the creative process. In 
lation of artistic and intellectual creativity will produce its best 
integrated into the various activities contributing to the multi- 
ment of a society, 

But if that is to be achieved, priorit 
lack of Precise and detailed information in the 

this information being difficult to obtain and use owing to the very nature of this 


activity. Conceptual machinery—definitions, categories, typology, etc.—is also lacking: 
and the most urgent task seems to be to set it up. 


y should be given to making good the 
field of artistic and intellectual creativity, 


The stimulus of the non-governmental organizations 
The stimulation of artistic and intellectual activity has often held the attention of 
public authorities in so far as they have seen in it a not insignificant factor of socia! 
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Cohesion and development. But apart from these internal considerations, the inter- 
national community has become aware of the importance of exchange in the field 
of creation. 

For instance, after the First World War it was suggested that an institutional 
framework might be established for the efforts made to establish and strengthen inter- 
national exchanges in the field of creation. The International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation attached to the League of Nations represents the first attempt at inter- 
national action, in the modern sense of the term, to promote artistic and intellectual 
creativity. ; i 
Besides this governmental effort, the non-governmental action which devel- 
Oped at the same time played an important role. Institutes for co-operation were set 
up from the beginning of the century in various fields: literature, theatre, music. 
However, it was due to Unesco’s work that this action took on a new dimension and 
that the non-governmental organizations were able to expand and create a wide net- 
Work of links between countries and regions. From its inception, Unesco founded or 
gave support to the foundation of the International Theatre Institute, the International 
Music Council and the International Association of Art. These non-governmental 
organizations have not only benefited from subventions and from the network of 


ly associated with the 
excha i Unesco, but have also been closely 
ee has therefore been directed along the lines 


tution of Unesco and the United Nations 
have mobilized artists and their disci- 


Organization’s programme. Their action 
Of the principles laid down in the Consti 


Charter. The non tal organizations 
. -governmen Boa 
Plines for the furtherance of these principles. The purpose of such associations and 


Contacts with the contemporary world was to encourage creativity. Above all, exchanges, 
Symposia and joint studies were able to contribute to the creation of an environment 
which would be conducive to the development of talent and creativity. 


Unesco: a centre for the promotion of artistic activity and the exchange of experience 


Apart fr its aid to non-governmental organizations, Unesco conducts its own 
Sna oe ae from the session of the General Conference held in Beirut in 
p 7 ciate artists closely with its work. A resolution 


194 voured to asso! met ‘buti 
8, Unesco has endea ute an examination of the contributions which 


; instit 
requeste tor-General to ins 
pita phi on make towards Unesco’s purposes and the means whereby the 


Working conditions of the artist could be improved and his freedom assured. New 
impetus was given to this work by the intergovernmental conferences on cultural policy 
held in Venice (1970), Helsinki (1972), Yogyakarta (1973) and Accra (1975), which 
adopted a series of recommendations relating to the arts and popular traditions, to 
the role of audio-visual media, to copyright, artistic co-operation, etc. It was recom- 
mended in particular that an International Symposium be convened on the role and 
Place of the artist in contemporary life. This symposium, held in July 1974, concluded 
with a series of recommendations which reviewed, updated and developed the previous 


Programmes and objectives. 
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Among Unesco’s most important activities in the field of stimulation of 
artistic creativity may be mentioned: the translations programme which is intended 
to increase knowledge at the international level of works written in languages that are 
not widely spoken (from 1950 to 1975: 500 literary works): programmes of records 
divided into three series (about 100 records), to establish an inventory of the principal 
little-known musical cultures and to promote new works; and forums of composers 
and young performers organized at regular intervals. Unesco has also made an effort 
to promote festivals and exchanges of artistic groups and to spread knowledge of the 
arts of Member States through a series of travelling exhibitions, particularly under 
the East-West Major Project. In addition to a series of films produced under this 
Major Project, Unesco has encouraged production, or has itself produced, a set of 
prototypes of audio-visual recordings of traditional artistic events. It has organized 
a series of symposia, forums and studies concerning cinematographic art, television, 
the new media known as light-weight video and the constitution of cinematographic 
archives. By setting up multi-purpose workshops Unesco has tried to develop inter- 
disciplinarity in art, encouraging exchanges and experiments. It has sought to promote 
the mass media as an autonomous form of creation and to make artists in the tradi- 
tional disciplines familiar with the new audio-visual techniques. It has begun a large- 
scale inventory of existing films on ethnography, films on painting and sculpture, on 
theatre and mime, on the performing arts, and on music and opera. With regard to 
art education in or out of school, Unesco has produced a series of films, slides and 
television programmes and published four books. A pilot project on the training of 
African film producers was launched in Upper Volta. Finally, as regards oral tradi- 
tions, it is to be noted that a ten-year plan was adopted in 1972 for research encourage- 


ment of existing centres, opening of new centres, dissemination, publication and 
adaptation. 


Protection without constraint 


non-governmental organi 
national level, benefitin 
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to adapt themselves to new languages, so as to promote true participation 
and the communication which is essential for the maintenance of harmonious 
relations between groups and countries in the dynamic reality of the con- 
temporary world. 

The international vocation of art demands that special attention and encouragement 
be given to comparative research which, by bringing out the major, abiding 
themes, over and above the different national and cultural ways of treating 
them, makes it possible to discern, in the concrete work of art, the unity of 


man’s design. 


4 Man and the horizons 
of science and technology 


tury, in which they played a decisive 
rked the development of the most 
they have done this independently 


Since the industrial revolution in the nineteenth cen 
Tole, science and technology have profoundly ma 


advanced societies. To a certain extent, however, ; : a 
One of the other. Science provides abstract and increasingly precise representations of 


reality, which bear upon ever broader categories of phenomena: first, matter, then 
life f the social sciences, society. Technology provides 


ife itself, a A : 
, and, since the expansion 0 á wes 
Processes and procedures, in an increasingly generalizable and transmissible form, 
Which enable men to act upon these same phenomena. This relative separation of the 
two fields is now, however, a thing of the past. 
A major feature of the twentieth century: the integration of science and technology 
ury is, and will continue to be, the increasing 
Technology is no longer developed empirically, 
ce, which develops according to its own inner 


logic, as though its sole aim were to erect a system of knowledge, its advancement 
pends in many experimental fields upon the use of advanced technologies devised 
for purposes other than scientific. This integration of the two lines of development, 
that of knowledge and. that of know-how, has at all times marked the intellectual 
Processes of certain major scientific innovators, from Pasteur to Fermi. Today, the 
Speed and efficacity with which information is exchanged has helped to generalize 


this trend. 


6 Its consequence: 
n the one hand in science am 


distinctly. Their scale and comp 


à major feature of the twentieth cent 
aeration of science and technology- 
Ut rooted in science. As regards Scien 


s are many: scientific and technical activities which are rooted 
d on the other in technology can no longer be treated 
Jexity are such that it has become imperative to ponder 
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their ultimate purposes, to guide them in the desired direction and marshal ee 
resources, in particular by planning the development of the relevant institutions. It 
is from this standpoint that the application of science and technology for man and 
society is viewed in this chapter. 

The problem must therefore be considered in the light of Unesco’s general 
mission, which is to promote the development of scientific knowledge, because it has 
an intrinsic value. If science and technology are to be applied with an eye to the future, 
taking account of the way knowledge evolves, it is vital that the source of what may 
tomorrow prove essential should not be allowed to dry up. It follows that the develop- 
ment of the basic sciences must be fostered on a world-wide basis. 


Can scientific development be guided? 


However, the profound impact that science exercises on the life of societies through 
technology raises a crucial question: to what extent can scientific development be 
guided or directed? If it is to be directed, it is first necessary to anticipate what results 
can be expected of research. Such anticipation presents certain difficulties. Account 
must be taken of the different Stages in, and the complexity of, the process which 
leads from basic research, by way of applied research and technical development 
operations, to practical achievements; of the need to ensure interdisciplinary convergence 
in order to obtain results; and of the time required to disseminate such results. If the 
problem in question is a major one, there may be a lengthy interval between the formu- 
lation of a hypothesis and the achievement of results. In any case, it is difficult to 
forecast how lengthy this interval will be, since research presupposes the taking of 
risks, which are likely to be all the greater the more innovatory the research. Accordingly, 
long-term forecasts play an essential role in guiding the advance of knowledge as 
well as in the planning of scientific and technological development. 

Moreover, in its applications to economic and social development, modern 
mplies that each specialist must take account in his work of the findings most 
recently made in his particular discipline. Except in certain extreme cases, it is no longer 


possible for the investigator to work in isolation. Thus in order to guide or direct 
the course of scientific development it is nece 


which in turn calls for international co-o 
and planning its development, the essen 
universality of science and its internationa 


science i 


ssary to have an exchange of information, 
peration. In anticipating science’s impact 


tial elements to take into account are the 
1 character. 


Science, mankind’s common heritage 
In point of fact, in its innermost reality, 
that reality is the work of scientists, en 
another as members of a world communit 


Scientific evolution is international because 
gineers and technicians who recognize one 
y made up of a large number of associations: 
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of technology, in particular as a result of the exercise of copyright on intellectual 
property, of commercial competition or the obligations of secrecy, may have consider- 
able practical importance. It is none the less true that science is acknowledged to be 
mankind’s common heritage by those very persons who develop it. 

The key to the application of science for man and society thus remains inter- 
national scientific co-operation. Moreover, if the problem of guiding or directing 
science in the best interests of man and society is to be mastered, such co-operation 
must be backed by the participation of scientists themselves in the complex procedures 
Which, at national, regional and international levels alike, ultimately lead to the de- 
Cisions taken by the political authorities with regard to the human and material resources 


to be made available to science and technology. 


The political dimension of science and the 
unequal distribution of scientific activity 
ow, in fact, quite patent; it stems from the 


T. iti ‘ P 2 : 
he political dimension of science is n f à 
dividuals, groups and countries which 


Power that knowledge confers upon the in Š 
Possess it, The magnitude of the resources which must be deployed is such as to neces- 


sitate direct action by governments and even, in certain cases, the joining of efforts 
by countries which individually do not possess sufficient resources to cope with the 
common problems which arise. However; the political dimension of science does not 
Tesult solely from its material impact. It is also the product of certain socio-cultural 


factor: ived 
s whose importance has only recently been perceive. Ne 
It is a characteristic feature of the present-day world situation that some 


nations have an infinitely greater share than others in the activities which contribute 
to the advance of knowledge. What is known as modern science 1s the product of the 
Work of a relatively small number of teams of scientists working in a limited number 
of countries, It is now recognized that the interplay of motives and value systems 
has been a predominant cates in directing the intellectual efforts which, by processes 


We do no the present level of scientific knowledge 
t have led to p 
yet understand very well nts cannot be regarded as being 


and it, x ey es lopme' 
S assimilati cientific develop’ 
. ilation. To be sure, § i ; 
simply a seii ois responses to specific social needs. On the contrary, they 
S of consciou e an awareness of new needs. However, 


Te š 
ee trigger off new aspirations or creat 


he A 

questio À «eo innovator as ; 
reflect, y r which the ae jie AAEN which the engineer must tackle in the field of 
oe diate of the society in which they live. The widely differing 
c 


he different societies to the development of 
Ited in the existing corpus of scientific knowledge 
to the problems facing the world today. New ways 
ent science and its applications in the best interests 
ds of all the societies which compose it are to be 
to institute a new international order. 


ks himself, in the fundamental sciences, 


Scien, 
ce and technology has resu 


ie on some measure irrelevant i 
of the refore be explored to reori 
aken World community if the nee 

into account in endeavouring 
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The promotion of endogenous scientific and technological development 


Over and beyond this necessary reorientation, the basic objective which must be 
pursued consists in promoting the endogenous scientific and technological develop- 
ment of each nation. From this standpoint, the application of science and technology 
for man and society calls for a twofold line of action. On the one hand, existing knowl- 
edge must be used to solve present-day problems in agriculture, industry, communica- 
tions and the other sectors of economic life; such action is focused on a horizon the 
remoteness of which can be determined only by reference to the urgency of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with, and the major problem here is that of the ‘transfer’ of knowl- 
edge. On the other hand, the necessary capabilities must be developed to enable all 
countries to take part, in the longer term, in the world-wide progress of science and 
to cope with their indigenous problems as equal partners of those countries which 
are most advanced in regard to the scientific and technical knowledge required. In 
both these cases, action must always be undertaken within the political and socio- 
cultural context of each particular country. 

The United Nations system is endeavouring, through the medium of the 
Specialized Agencies, to conduct its action on both these levels. Some of the short- 
term problems relate to sectors that fall within the competence of other Specialized 
Agencies, and are outside Unesco’s terms of reference. In consideration of its particular 
mission within the United Nations system and of the general lines of action that have 
just been defined, Unesco itself concentrates its activi 
Scientific development which 
farther ahead. A general four- 


upon society. 


Science and society 


The image of Science: 


for some, a tangible reality; for others a remote entitY 
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modern science has taken shape and where it has achieved its most outstanding suc- 
cesses—scientific research, the means which it brings to bear and the advances which 
it has made possible are tangible realities for the majority of citizens; everyone knows 
that many of the sophisticated objects used in daily life turn to account the applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries and that the level of general well-being and security 
enjoyed in respect of health, living conditions and leisure activities is the result of 
Countless scientific activities which are constantly being developed along new lines. 
This is not true for the great bulk of the population of the rest of the world. For the 
Peasants, often illiterate, in the far-flung corners of the developing countries, but also 
for all those who live in traditional civilizations or who, in the urban centres, have a 
very low income and educational level, science is a remote entity, alien to the world 
which surrounds them and of which they are unable to imagine either the purpose 
or the effect. ; 

The different conceptions of science reflect not only differences in the levels 
of materjal civilization—by nature scientific and technological—attained by the various 
societies, but also—and perhaps above all—deep-seated and essentially cultural dif- 


ferences in attitudes to the physical world and to nature. Science is built upon rationality ; 


however, rational explanation, from the standpoint of certain beliefs or metaphysical 


Systems, is but one form of explanation among others: even in those societies which 
are most pervaded by science and technology, the age-old debate on the relative merits 
Of the various forms of explanation possible is still going on. In addition, the modern 
development of science and its applications, which has led to the present state of 
knowledge and technology, has been significantly influenced by the nea of Western 
Societies which have set great store on a particular type of Le pik an POInDeULVE 
spirit—in a word, by a particular system of values which is probably in = way Ta 
and which is very far removed from that accepted in other regions o! the world. This 
System of values has thus affected the historical emergence of discoveries and the march 


of science. 


Science and culture: a relationship not to be disregarded 

The relationship between science as an established body of universal knowledge and 
Societies as they actually exist in the contemporary world cannot heretore as ai 
to a single pattern nor in every case present comparable problems: as it is indisputable 
that the developing countries must, on the one hand, avail themselves of the results 
already achieved by science in order to ensure their economic growth and raise the 
Standard of living of their populations and, on the other, develop their own potential 
Whereby to elaborate the new scientific and technologic al knowledge they require, 
it is a matter of great urgency that the human aspects of science and technology peculiar 
to them be studied. What are the effects of science on traditional forms of culture 
and how can it be assimilated by them? What are the effects of culture on the devel- 
pment and utilization of science and technology? What is the place of scientific 
Creativity among the highly individualized forms of creativity which characterize 
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ir diversi n for attempting to throw light on 
hale e aiara aceata kiri success of a endogenous scientific 
T N Me in the developing countries has hitherto been somewhat disregarded. 
eT ee eel between science and society also presents problems in 
eee where, since the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century, shi 
pats has taken shape. Prior to the expansion of production which characteriz 
fee oe. industrial and agricultural techniques were, for the most part, of nae 
origin and, in the case of the mechanical arts, the fruit of individual inventi n i 
social impact of the major scientific theories and experiments was small, as w 


interest shown in them by governments. The position of science in society change 
when pure and applied scienti 


decades, the relations bet 


as evidenced by the pla 
Policies. 


Science, ethics and Politics: a many-sided problem 


The misgivings—and, on the part of certain 
which the use of 


has always given 


It is obvious that th 


same technique 
to mankind or for dangero 


es Can be use 
us ends. 


d for ends which are beneficial 
or again, that th 


ey may lead to a spectacular 
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ndividual freedom and the harmonious develop- 
ment of society: an example of the first case is provided by atomic energy and of the 
second by information science. But this does not mean that the idea that science is 
neutral can be unreservedly accepted. Scientists, and particularly physicists during 
the period when vast progress was achieved in the nuclear sciences, discussed this 


problem at length. 


saving in human labour or threaten i 


ases need to be distinguished. When what is 


N In this connection, different ¢ 
involved is a misuse of science and technology as they have already been developed, 


the measures to be taken to protect society are not, strictly speaking, a matter for 
Science. They are the concern of the political authorities, and it is especially important 
to bring nations to understand that what is involved here is a vast area in which it is 
technically and practically possible for them to co-ordinate their efforts. In the case 
of a recent discovery which may lend itself to various applications, considerable 
Tesearch and development work, entailing the mobilization of substantial Tesources, 
will be necessary before processes Or products of practical use can be derived from 
this discovery. It would be worth while considering the repercussions of these processes 
or products on the society of tomorrow before embarking upon such applied research. 
If the dangers involved were to be weighed in advance, which is generally possible 
by drawing on expert opinion, this would provide useful guidance for those responsible 
for taking decisions. Lastly, in the extreme and most critical case, the very nature of 


the research undertaken leads scientists to make known their feelings concerning 
the area concerned; indeed, the implica- 


the danger involved in merely venturing into 
h are so great that the person engaged 


tions of some forms of fundamental researc ae Pe 5 
ice sorcerer’, to use a familiar image, and is 


in them assumes the part of an ‘apprent 
2 es of his discoveries. This is the kind of case 


incapable of controlling the consequence dis 
to which world opinion was alerted by those scientists who were themselves engaged 


in experiments involving manipulation © ne y; : 
As things stand at present, awareness and an objective analysis of the situa- 


tion of modern science in respect of these three types of difficulty could help to clarify 
the prospects for the long-term development of science, not only in the most developed 


Countries but for the whole of the world community. 


f the genetic code. 


Science and society: controlling technological progress 


ditional approaches to the problem of studying the 
relationship between science and society is that knowledge advances by virtue as it 
Were of an autonomous process and that science, regardless of the technological 
resources available to it, possesses its own specific and ineluctable logic of growth. 
This standpoint no longer seems acceptable. It is increasingly evident that science 
is a social institution subject to trends which reflect those of the society of which it 
forms a part. Its role is no longer simply to ensure that man has increasing power 
Over nature or to solve the technical problems with which it is faced in the different 
spheres of interest to man: standard of living, health, welfare. It now has another 


A postulate implicit in many tra 
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major goal—that of moulding economic, social and cultural systems and transforming 
them, according to the objectives which each society sets itself. 

One of the major problems of our time is to reconcile the two aspects of 
science, namely its universality when it seeks to explain the laws of nature and its 
specificity when it assumes particular social functions. The exchange of ideas and 
experience relating to this problem will make it possible to explore new methods 
of framing and formulating national science policies (cf. pages 153-64). Indeed, it is 
increasingly obvious that in order to define a nation’s research objectives it is necessary 


onomic, social and cultural situation 
good or ill, that any technological 

th, housing, the production of con- 
sumer goods—may have for other fields. What is therefore needed is to identify ways 
and means of progressing such that a globally opti 


Y Means i res 
Sttibution of p of which they justify scientific devel- 
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national institutions responsible for the financing of research. The significant fact is 
that the proportion of national resources devoted to military research and develop- 
ment and to major aerospatial or nuclear programmes has appreciably decreased 
since 1967 in the budgets of most of the major world powers which exercise supremacy 
in the field of advanced technology, and that this decrease has been to the advantage 
of research of social interest in the civil sector (health, housing, land use). At the same 
time, the percentage of the national product devoted to all research and experimental 
development activities in these countries tended—with very few exceptions—to peak 
at around 2 or 2% per cent or even to decrease. The debate concerning the techno- 
logical gap between the United States and Europe, which started up between Western 
countries as a result of the fact that the conditions for technological innovation seemed 
to be more favourable in the United States than in other countries with market econ- 
omies, led the governments of some of these countries to lay stress for a number of 
years on encouraging industry to put the results of science to practical use rather 


than on stimulating new discoveries. These tendencies bear witness to the uncertainty 


Which has recently appeared with regard to the interactions between science and 


society in some of the most industrialized countries. 
In most of the developing countries, the growth rate of the resources allocated 


to science, though scarcely one-tenth of that in the industrialized countries, has been 
steadily increasing in relative value. It is often higher than that of the resources allo- 
cated to education and this growth, achieved under sometimes difficult economic 
Conditions, bears witness to the hopes that these countries set on the development of 


Science and of its applications. 


Scientific research is, of course, not neutral 


eractions between science and society, they 


have been very many and carried out primarily by universities through the agency 
of their social science institutes. Private groups of scientists OE specialists in long-term 
forecasting who have concerned themselves with ‘futurolosy or futures studies have 
been led to devote a large part of their work to anticipating the possible consequences 
of foreseeable scientific progress between now and the end of the century, for the 
different societies and for the world as a whole. The hypotheses formulated for instance 
by the Club of Rome, although challenged since, have prompted many countries to 
give more searching consideration to the direction in which science should be encour- 
aged to move and the problem of the relations between science and society. 
The socio-economic aspect of the problem has been the subject of regional 
s, organized in particular by the OECD, the EIRMA 


Or sub-regional consultation aes 

(European Industrial Research Management Association) and the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. At the level of the world scientific community as a whole and 
in regard to the ethical and cultural aspects of the problem, the work of the Pugwash 
Movement has been of particular significance. In January 1975 this movement held 


its 22nd meeting on science and ethics and the participants, in a statement that was 


As for studies directly concerning the int 
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destined to arouse great interest, agreed to “reject the notion that science is some- 
thing “value-free”, carrying with it no ethical commitments’. 


Good use of research: a subject for reflection and study 
In the United Nations system, the Advisory Committee on the Application of Science 


and Technology to Development was led to draw up the World Plan of Action for 
the Application of Science and Technolo 
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Informing the general public and increasing awareness 


In the interactions of science, technology and society, the importance of sound under- 
Standing by the public of the objective realities involved is in fact considerable. There 
is obviously a danger that a lack of information on this subject and an inadequate 
understanding of science may, as has already occurred in certain areas of public 
opinion, lead to a resurgence of irrational forms of approach to the problems of nature 
and the future of mankind. Periodicals devoted to the popularization of science which 
are published in the most developed countries, by raising the public’s level of scientific 
culture, help to check such a tendency. Since 1950 Unesco has been publishing Jmpact, 
= journal specially designed to acquaint relatively informed readers with the possible 
implications for the development of societies of recent scientific discoveries in specific 


technical fields. 

7 Unesco will stimulate reflectio 
in relation to society, on the cultural an 
and on those human aspects of science @ 
oping countries. Through studies and pu 


n on present trends in science and technology 
d moral problems posed by scientific progress 
nd technology which are specific to the devel- 
blications such as the journal Impact, Unesco 


will seek to facilitate public understanding of the socio-cultural effects likely to be 
Produced by the different scientific disciplines and their technological applications. 
In close collaboration with the major international non-governmental organizations 
in the field of science, Unesco will seek to make scientific research workers even more 


aware of their special responsibilities in this connection and of the ethical problems 
Confronting them. Particular atten n to young people who, whether 


tion will be give: I 
they be scientists or not, are directly interested in the future of science and technology. 
Lastly the Organization will encourage region 


al co-operation for the study of philos- 
ophy and modern scientific methods in relation to the different cultures. 


Science and technology policies 


During the last forty years or $0, the spectacular progress of science and technology, the 
has led many countries to invest an increasingly 


source of economic and military POWe : 

large proportion of their physical and intellectual resources in research projects and 
tclentific and technological t raining programmes. The amount of national resources 
allocated to the financing of research has thus multiplied in a few decades. The devel- 
ped countries are nOoW spending from 0.5 to 4 per cent of their gross national product 
on. such research. Concurrently, higher education and technological training systems 
have un dergone great changes affecting their nature as well as their scope in order 


to provide the qualified personnel required in these countries. 
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Why State action? 


Research and training activities, reflecting the effort to 
mission of knowledge, have gone hand-in- 
of science and technology to all areas of ec 
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neers and higher education, as well as with services such as scientific and technical 
information and documentation, metrology, scientific instruments and the various 
surveys and studies connected with the environment (cartography, meteorology, 
hydrology, etc.). Science extension services (agricultural, industrial, medical) are vital 
linchpins in the sectors of application and must also be taken into account. 

The complexity of these elements is such that a high level of organization 
and the convergence of many different lines of action are required. What is more, 
the compartmentalization of disciplines that has long held sway in the field of research 
has given way to interdisciplinarity in the study of practical problems which do not 
lend themselves to analysis by methods determined on the basis of the traditional 
categories of knowledge. For example, in order to plan new public health systems it 
is necessary to draw upon knowledge in the fields of medicine and sociology and 
even of economics. Similarly, it is becoming more and more apparent that compart- 
mentalization is a brake on scientific advance; links must be established between 
universities and industry, institutions engaged in theoretical research and laboratories 
for technical development and, where necessary, between the State and business firms, 


so as to work out functional programmes. oe 
A further difficulty stems from the fact that scientific and technological 


development is affected to a marked degree by the question of ‘scale. The conception 
and development of certain techniques or prototypes and the scientific work on which 
they depend are not within the reach of every country simply because of the great 
number of highly specialized disciplines involved and the sheer size of the installations 
required. This makes it necessary for countries to join forces whenever large-scale 
projects are tackled and underlines the vital importance of international co-operation 


in scientific development. ee : 
Lastly, the specific conditions governing scientific work, and more especially 
x sx i t that research cannot thrive 

rese isi le: it is a well-established fac ? 
Stel play 8 ecisiye: To asure of freedom is neces- 


i i i ditions. A me: 
in no matter what environment or working con u ; 
sary for creative activity, just as much in the realm of pure science as in the field of 


its applications. The legitimate aspirations of those who make their professional 
career in research, industrial development and innovation cannot be disregarded by 


a science and technology policy which cares for individual values. 


The essentials of science policy: selectivity, forecasting 


and international co-operation 


A science and technology policy serves 4 real purpose only in so far as it proves capable 
in the light of its review of all the problems involved in scientific and technological 


development, of guiding the relevant activities towards the general aims of national 
development. To achieve this, a necessary preliminary is to express these general aims 
in terms of scientific and technological objectives. Under the highly complex conditions 
obtaining today in modern societies, there is a very large number of such objectives, 
distributed throughout the various economic and social sectors. Science policy aims 
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primarily to establish their relative priorities. It must fix them first for scientific and 
technological research itself, in other words, 


edge, but bearing in mind that the substanti 
is not amenable to any plans other than tho: 


for programmes generating new knowl- 
ve content of part of these programmes 
se relating to the allocation of resources, 


five countries that are the 
f what their science policy 
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may be. If we consider, in the most powerful of these countries, the research fields 
to which the greatest resources have been allocated, we find that these relate, in the 
first place, to military aims or large-scale programmes combining prestige motives 
with the pursuit of industrial power (nuclear energy, space programmes) and, in the 
second place, to economic objectives (computer science, electronics, aeronautics). 
These countries generally possess @ number of scientists and engineers which is of 
the order of 100 to 300 per 10,000 inhabitants, a developed industrial sector, a diversified 
economy and a high urban development rate. In some of these countries, the resources 
allocated to scientific and technological development, which had steadily increased 
up to the end of the last decade, have tended to diminish in relation to the national 
product. At the same time, more emphasis has been laid on social objectives (environ- 
ment, health, land management) which will probably bring about a change in research 
priorities in the coming years. This shows that the science policy of these countries 
has been strongly influenced by the recent trend in thinking about the relations between 


Science and society. 
At the other end of the sc 
science and its prospects of developmen 


among the least developed. In these countries, ; 
not predominantly agricultural, the scientific and technical personnel strength does 


not generally exceed a few hundred scientists and engineers per million inhabitants; 
illiteracy is still rife and there is relatively little demand for science. For these coun- 
tries the road to development necessarily lies through the application of the findings 
of science as it has been organized by the efforts of other mers, and through va 
rapid implantation of technologies which are appropriate to ‘their sage vory Specia 
conditions. It will inevitably take a long time to build up a sufficient y cies ‘cig 
tific community and establish the network of institutions which are essentia to endoge- 
Nous scientific growth. Education, and higher scientific and technological education 
in particular, are the first priorities in this area. It is essential to concentrate all the 
slender resources available and devote them toa small number of carefully selected key 
problems in the fields which are most vital to medium-term development—land and 
Water management, agriculture, inexpensive forms of energy—and the science policy 
of these countries consists mainly in making strictly determined choices. It must be 
linked with the regional or international co-operation programmes that are being 
Currently prepared in order to help them to advance beyond the point before which 
self-supporting scientific and technological development is clearly impossible. Tt should 
be noted that in these countries the social sciences, which make it possible to base 
the technological progress of society on 4 thorough knowledge of cultural data, have 
an i s 

e T une (fewer than a hundred) the number of scientists and 
engineers ranges from 10 to 100 per 10,000 inhabitants. The contributions to devel- 
Opment that can be expected from technological progress in the industrial and agri- 
Cultural sectors and advanced research are extremely varied, as are the problems 
involved in the improvement of the quality of life as regards hygiene, housing and 


ale, as regards the size of resources devoted to 
t, we find the thirty or so countries classified. 
whose economies are more often than 
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environment. No matter what order of priority for research fields may be decided 
on by the governments when setting the objectives for their science and Ea waa 
policy, these countries must take three factors into consideration: the scale of nationa 
research capabilities, the production system’s power to use these capabilities, and the 
level of scientific education among the people at large. 

A country’s research capabilities are measured by the manpower employed 
in research and technological development and by the number, size and quality of 
laboratories and research institutes. Their efficiency depends largely on the organization 
of institutions and the co-ordination that enables their activities to converge; it condi- 
tions, in its turn, the range and scale of the technological projects that the country 
can undertake with some chance of Succeeding. A country with a large population 


—even if the relative density of its scientific and technical manpower is low—is able 
to set up teams in many different discipli 


projects than a small country with a hi 
disciplines. The scale and quality of s 
determine the range of subjects that a 
front and guide the choice of rese: 
capabilities can sizeable resources 
serious risks this implies. 


country can cover on the science and technology 
arch priorities. Only if a country has adequate 
be allocated to long-term research with all the 


At the crossroads of research and its applications: government action 
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and technology policy in countries with a low scientific potential will therefore be to 
increase the capacity of scientific and technological training facilities, whereas in 
countries with a higher manpower ratio in this field emphasis will be laid on the need 
to employ the available personnel more effectively. 


Implementation: problems of structures and training 


As regards its implementation, science and technology policy involves carrying out 
certain essential functions relating to the planning, co-ordination and stimulation of 
scientific and technological activities. The performance of these functions raises spe- 
cific problems concerning institutional structures, decision-making procedures, infor- 
mation and the analysis of basic data, as well as the legal instruments (legislation on 
Patents and licences and the importing of technology) or financial means (research 
funds) which are needed in order to influence the course of scientific and technological 
development. 

Most modern States, and 
equipped with appropriate governme 
and technology policy. But almost 


the majority of developing countries, are now 
ntal structures for the formulation of their science 
all of the thirty or so least developed countries 


referred to above still lack such structures. As for decision-making bodies—such 
as those which define objectives or draw up major national programmes for concerted 
research work—they are still finding it difficult, in certain countries, to carry out their 
tasks because of the lack of adequate analytical methods or statistics on the national 
and international situation in the field of science and technology. Furthermore, the 
legal or financial instruments which could be expected to give a decisive impetus to 
the course of scientific and technological development—because, for example, they 
are designed to increase the funds from various sources devoted to science and technol- 
ogy, or to promote the demand for science and technology—are still lacking in many 
countries. According to the situation prevailing in each country, there is still a need, 
therefore, to establish or improve one oF other of the components of the machinery 


enabling the government to control nationa 


in such a way as to attain the objectives of its policy. . i i 
Lastly, the performance of the functions involved in the implementation of 
> 


science and technology policy calls for a new generation of specialists who are not 
numerous enough or adequately trained as yet. Because of the relatively small number 
of institutions in a position to provide this training, international action to promote 
exchanges and the organization of specialized courses 1s the most effective means of 
enabling the present nucleus of specialists to contribute to the dissemination of the 
indispensable knowledge and methods. At the same time, there is a great need for 
Comparative analyses, both quantitative and qualitative, of the scientific and techno- 
logical capabilities of the various countries and their experience in the planning, co- 
Ordination and encouragement of scientific and technological activities. As a research 
subject, science and technology policy is a relatively new field of studies and does not 
yet have the advantage of having its own well-tried analytical methods. There is good 


1 scientific and technological development 
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reason, therefore, to continue to strive for international co-operation in conducting 
the skeet and research which are needed in order to arrive at a better understanding 
of the determining factors in scientific and technological development in various 


situations, work out the techniques used in planning, determine priorities, and establish 
forecasts in this field. 


Policy-making machinery throughout the world 


The universal character of science and the importance of scientific exchanges between 
countries have always given the world scientific community cause to reflect upon the 
prospects that science and technology open up for the future of the nations. It is only 
during the last decade, however, that the concept of a world science policy has gradually 
taken shape, a policy that would tackle the problems raised by imbalances in the 
localization of research and the great inequality of national capabilities, and their 
implications for long-term trends in the distribution of wealth and power among the 
nations. The search for a new international economic order is leading the community 
of nations to attach increasing importance to such a world policy. No matter what 
roads it may follow, this policy must be founded, first, on an increasingly accurate 


picture of national situations in all their diversity and secondly on more detailed 
knowledge, drawn from the countries’ common ex 


2 ea d 
perience, of the possibilities an 
repercussions of science policy. 


The efforts of countries in setting up distinct policy-making machinery ut 
science and technology have generally gone hand in hand with the size and complex ae 
of the scientific enterprise. In the group of least developed countries, where the scientific 
infrastructure is minimal, the economy based on the exploitation and export of primary 


i : s 
products and the import of almost all manufactured goods and equipment, there 1 
very seldom any form of 


ional 
; governmental machinery for the formulation of apon 
science and technology policy nor any readily identifiable scientific and technologie 5 
component in their overall development plan. Although science and technology "aV" 
been relegated to th 


. . i ue 

e realm of lesser priority areas, because of more pressing and bas = 

needs, most of these countries have, however, been sensitized to the potential lops 
range benefits of their capability build- 


of the ‘ up in science and technology, and in aE 
m, some form of advisory function in scientific and/or technological matte 

has been entrusted to a governmental department dealing generally with education: 

or natural resources or industry. In many instances, early investigation has been made 


ing machinery, and it can be expected that the need for estab- 
will become more acute in the coming years. 


development: 
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and some intermediate products, industrial technology is for the most part imported 
from abroad. In these countries, technological innovation and the supporting research 
mmes are designed primarily so as to adapt foreign techniques 
to the local environment. These countries have established over the years a small 
core of research institutions, generally relating to agriculture, mining, health or industry, 
with some measure of basic research carried out in the universities. They have engaged 
in significant science education programmes and have devoted particular attention to 
developing their scientific and technical manpower. Most of these countries have 
evolved wide varieties of policy-making and/or co-ordination mechanisms for research 
and related activities, tailored to their particular needs, and ranging from a single 
research council with a co-ordination function in a particular area of scientific endeavour 
(agricultural, medical, industrial research councils) to a full blown government depart- 
ment with policy-making and administrative responsibilities over all aspects of the 
national scientific and technological development. In several of them, priorities have 
been formulated, and distinct science and technology plans have been prepared and 
included in the national development plan. : 
Valuable efforts have been made for surveying the scientific and technological 
potential in a number of countries, although the surveys often proved highly inade- 
quate for decision-making purposes, because of a lack of sufficiently reliable, compre- 
hensive or detailed information, both qualitative and quantitative. Concern has grown 
among developing countries in the past few years about detest ee N 


i i t th 
nology (i.e. imported from advanced countries) to meet their S 
alternative technologies has now become a major policy issue 1n several of them. 


Institutiona] arrangements for addressing this problem may be expected to constitute 


an important policy objective in the coming years. 


and development progra 


tion of science and technology in the industrialized countries 


ly fully pledged government organs for 
These have often undergone spectacular reforms at 


-ci i tructures. Strong links exist with the 
th | decision-making st à ee 
ee thee of the soe genet health, environmental and foreign policies, as 
ss tonal, industria m socio-economic planning organizations and with the State 
bid ns ee the ante rol over the science and technology policies of govern- 
get. Parliamentary 


uae ercised through parliamentary committees. Sectorial research 
nts has often been ©% academies of science and science foundations have 


a a eat ee à purposeful pp “ae system, a scattered net- 
Work comprising thousands of research ae ang ii pa ane : ; : 
se the mons ad vanced of the in ustria m countries, in which the main 
emphasis is gradually shifting from the production a goods and services to the man- 
agement of the omelet systems governing society s functioning and development, 
Science and technology have become ce institutional MECESSILY, of society. This 
raises crucial questions, 28 ethical, political and juridical considerations have to be 


The institutionaliza' 


: ? ral! 
In industrialized countries there are gene: 


science and technology policy 
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weighed against scientific and technical ones. It can be foreseen that one of the key 
problems of such societies will be the organization of science and technology: and 
the creation, dissemination and application of new knowledge. 


Regional and world co-operation 


At the regional level, a number of intergovernmental organizations have in the recent 
past devoted considerable attention to policy issues relating to the scientific and techno- 
logical development of their member countries, and have evolved policy guidelines 
for co-operation among these countries, The organizations which have carried out 
the most extensive work are the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment, the European Economic Community, the Committee for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, and the Organization of American States. The Organization for African 
Unity has recently set up a special unit dealing with scientific and technological co- 
operation. There are also a number of smaller regional groupings (South-East Asian 


countries, Andean countries, etc.) where the co-ordination of research policies and 
programmes is being promoted. 


of Science and Technology to Development 
Nations system as a whole has been commit 
of its activities in this field. The three princ 
ments of a co-ordinated approach in the 
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In such matters, Unesco’s action has not only been guided by the United Nations 
World Plan of Action and by the Regional Plans which constitute annexes thereof, 
but also by its own experience gained through the granting of assistance to individual 
Member States and through the organization of a series of governmental expert meet- 
ings and of four regional ministerial conferences held respectively in Latin America 
(CASTALA, 1965), Asia (CASTASIA, 1968), Europe (MINESPOL, 1970) E 
(CASTAFRICA, 1974). A fifth such ministerial conference was prepared or it 
Arab States (CASTARAB, 1976). This experience has been further expanded in = 
Organization’s publications entitled ‘Science Policy Studies and AEN a 
also been synthetized in a book called Science for Development, available in English, 


French, Spanish and Portuguese. 
Although there exists neither 
and technology policies nor a standar 


i i idi inciples 
Services, certain general guiding princip á se 
questions such as planning techniques Or the functions to be performed by various 


Scientific and technological institutions so as to tie in with ia i acm tai 
tute an organized and truly operational network. A spud tae E E 
been encountered by the Organization in its assistance to 7 ie Ta ene 
sixty Member States have been advised by Unesco during the p 

the setting up or strengthening of science an 
in twenty-two of these countries Unesco’s suppo 


legislatio ie a andrea 
n. 
In most instances assistance was granted to specific institutions, such as 


i aa d with planning and decision- 
governmental or semi-governmental institutions entruste : ies were 
making on a cans national scale. Sars ean ae e 
also responsible for inter-ministerial co-ordination ; logical innovation operations 
of the related scientific services, and of the major sachet ). Such entities normally 
(including key activities related to the transfer of tec no rA don ee 
take concrete form as a separate ministry of TEA (Prime Minister or President 
national council closely linked to the highest State offices 


of Republic). 

It might finally 
Advisory Committee on the API 
detailed surveys have been carri 


a standard pattern for the formulation of science 
d layout for research institutions and scientific 
can nowadays be formulated concerning 


rt has led to the adoption of new 


be mentioned that, at the request of the United Nations 
plication of Science and Technology to Development, 
ed out in a number of developing countries, with a 
i ini nd extent of national institutional needs in science 
eee ee = designed to help Member States in the Preparation 
of National Development Plans and may also serve a nie UNDP country 
Programming’ operations in the field of science and technology. T ese activities con- 
stitute an organic link between Unesco’s science and technology policy programme, 
and its operational programmes, (cf. pages 164-80), which aim inter alia at building 
up the institutional infrastructure of science and technology of the developing countries, 
Unesco will continue its efforts to bring about a fundamental reorienta- 

tion of world research towards peaceful ends, the wider circulation of scientific see 
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technological information and an increase in the countries’ capacity to ensure their 
own scientific and technological development according to their needs and with their 
own resources. 

With a view to assisting Member States to develop science and technology 
policies, Unesco will provide advisory services to Member States at their request; 
will conduct studies and research on questions related to the planning of science and 
technology development and to budgeting techniques in this field; will organize sym- 
posia and publish studies and reports including the series ‘Science Policy Studies and 
Documents’. The training of planners and research managers will be furthered by the 
organization of training courses and seminars and the award of study grants. Exchanges 
of information will be promoted. Unesco will organize regional conferences of ministers 
and sub-regional meetings and seminars and will set up an operational management 
of an international fund for the promotion of research and experimental development 
in Africa (and possibly also in the Arab States). 

Lastly, the Organization will participate in the formulation of an overall 
science and technology policy for the United Nations system, particularly by assisting 
in the preparation of the Second United Nations Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology to Development, scheduled for 1979, 


The encouragement of research 


and the establishment of new foundations 
for science and technology 


Research today: organization, complexity, scope 


increasing pace, but it is only recently, is 
and technology in fields which are critica 
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knowledge are generally the result of systematic research undertakings involving many 
high-level specialists assisted by a large body of technical and administrative staff, thus 
requiring an entirely new type of organization. 

Research institutions have also evolved. Over the years, the increasingly 
Systematic adoption of a scientific approach to solution of the concrete problems which 
arise in all fields of human activity has led to the setting up of research and development 
laboratories administratively and financially attached to the establishments destined 
to benefit from the results of their work (industrial enterprises, government departments, 
etc.), The research infrastructure has thus been considerably enlarged, the major part of 
basic research (expanding in absolute terms, but representing an increasingly small frac- 
tion of the national research effort) remaining in the universities, while the rest was 
transferred to new types of specialized research institutions, where virtually all applied 


Tesearch and development work was carried out. 


Thousands of specializations 


The diversification of scientific knowledge is also increasing immeasurably as more and 
More aspects of the material universe and more and more forms of human activity are 
being investigated in greater and greater depth, within the framework of increasingly 
Tigorous theory building. Fields of specialization (pure and applied sciences, natural and 
Social sciences) now number in the order of a thousand and gone are the days when it 
Was possible to be simply a physicist or a biologist. Interdisciplinarity thus becomes a 
highly complex process involving a very large number of specialists from essentially 
different disciplines, and this complexity accentuates the difficult problem of communica- 
tion which is thus posed. The fragmentation inherent in the growth process will increas- 
ingly affect our ability to tackle development problems, for the solution of which we 
will require an entirely new type of scientist, trained in the methods of global analysis 
and able to identify the problems and to select techniques whereby they can be 


Solved, 
qualitative changes constitute determin- 


e and scientific communities and for the 
evelopment efforts of their countries. 


F This growth process and the attendant 
ing factors for the future development of scienc 
future participation of these communities in the d 


Regional disparities : the cmap’ of Nobel prize winners 

But the growth of science has not been of nearly the same magnitude in all regions of the 

world and examples of disparities are legion. There are indications that any given 

country’s share in the world production of knowledge in the basic sciences (number of 
Scientific papers in physics or chemistry published in international journals), for instance, 
may be in direct proportion to national wealth (gross national product). It is possible, 
then, on the basis of their relative share in the world GNP in 1972, to form an idea of the 
relative contribution of the different regions of the world to the advance of knowledge: 
North America, 35 per cent; Europe, 40 per cent (of which U.S.S.R. 10 per cent); Asia, 
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16 per cent (of which Japan 7 per cent); Latin America, 5 per cent; and Africa, 2.5 per 
cent. The profile may be different in other disciplines, but probably not radically. 
Regional disparities are even more pronounced when one considers advanced research 
and looks at where breakthroughs are taking place—for instance the countries where 
Nobel prize winners work. 

The fact that scientific progress originates from some countries rather than 
others can only have the effect of creating an imbalance in its content and consequently of 
making it lose its relevance to the whole of mankind. For while the universal character of 
scientific method cannot be questioned, it is probable that the choice of research themes 
is influenced by individual or collective concerns, that is to say, in the end, by the 
concerns of specific societies. If this is so, the lines of development of science are deter- 
mined by the general socio-cultural context of a given country and reflect its values, 
problems and aspirations. 

However, there is nothing fatal about the present situation. The history of 
science in the past 150 years or so is one of constant emergence of new scientific com- 
munities on the world scientific scene, with the United States first forging its way through 
to the forefront of science towards the end of the last century by the side of France, 
Germany and Great Britain, soon followed by the U.S.S.R. and Japan. This broad profile 
keeps on evolving, with important scientific communities now emerging in a number of 
developing countries. 

Furthermore, the question arises as to whether science can continue to expand 
at the fast pace referred to above. There seems to be a limit to the number of scientific 
research workers that a society can sustain, however advanced the society may be, and 
also a limit to the rate at which these research workers can obtain results. There are 


signs that certain saturation effects are beginning to make themselves felt in the scientifi- 
cally developed countries. 


Organizing co-operation, guiding research, improving the distribution 
of training facilities 


Therefore, the problem at hand is one of or; 


ganizing international co-operation to make 
room for the newcomers, of helping them 


build up their capacity, and at the same time 
of reorienting science towards the concrete development problems of the majority of the 
world. ; 
As science and technology develop, both in extent and diversity, so do therr 
potential applications. But there is a significant difference in the degree to which countries 
are able to make effective use of the potential of science and technology towards theif 
national developments. Many of them do not yet possess the critical elements of trained 
manpower, institutional infrastructure and other resources and capabilities that af? 
necessary to exploit the existing heritage of science and technology, let alone the resear® 
capabilities for problem-solving and technological innovation appropriate to their needs- 


. . . H i i 4 
Overall, developing countries are spending twenty times less than industrialized countr!® 
on research and development. 
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As regards the education and training of scientists and engineers, the developing 
Countries are similarly disadvantaged. The average number of science degrees per 100,000 
Population (in 1970) was 37 for North America, 13 for Europe, but only 3 for the Arab 
States, 2 for Asia (including Japan), 1.4 for Latin America and 0.2 for Africa. The 
industrialized world as a whole is estimated to possess ten times as much (i.e. 90 per cent) 
Of the total stock of world scientists and engineers as the developing world, an imbalance 
which might take as long as a century to be reduced, at present respective rates of growth. 

The sharp differences in the relative shares of various groups of countries in 
the overall growth of science and in the overall financial and human resources devoted to 
it in the world set the background against which the development of scientific and tech- 
nological research and training should be analysed. For the purpose of this discussion, 
this is taken to lead to four areas of endeavour: international co-operation among 
Scientists, adequacy of current science and technology to the needs of developing coun- 
tries, the world situation in higher education and training, and the building up by 
Countries of national capacities for generating their own technologies and adapting 


foreign ones. 
A favourable factor in international research: the traditional co-operation 
of scientists 


The universality of the laws of nature has made the conduct of science an international 
Co-operative undertaking almost from its historic beginnings. Scientists have always had a 
tendency to congregate according to their discipline, 


ular background or of their social or national origin, an k 
community is recognized today as a precious channel for better world understanding, 
s 


Co-operation and development, a role which the Unesco General Conference formally 


emphasized in 1974. x : ves 4 
To any practical extent, the machinery for international scientific co-operation 


is essentially based upon international non-governmental organizations, such as the 
many scientific unions affiliated with the International Council of Scientific Unions 


(ICSU), Uni Associations Techniques Internationales/Union of International 
deal sie World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW), 


and numerous other professional regional and international organizations. There also 
exists a growing number of international and regional institutions which contribute 
Significantly to achieving co-operation in research and training and make it possible 
to utilize more efficiently common resources and Promote rapid communication of 
Tesearch results, These centres often possess expensive equipment which is used by 
international teams with a research programme at a scale that no single country could 
afford. 


beyond the borders of their partic- 
d the international scientific 


Engineering Organizations (UATI), 


But the rising complexity and costs of collective undertakings in both basic and 
applied fields of scientific endeavour (sub-nuclear physics, nuclear energy, space explora- 
tion, computer development, environmental research, ocean research) as well as their 
far-reaching economic and political implications, have increasingly forced governments 
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to step in, in developed and developing countries alike. Therefore, the machinery bie 
international scientific co-operation is also very much dependent on intergovernme 
TEn general problems of international scientific co-operation will require the 
active involvement of intergovernmental organizations, such as Unesco, in many ways. 
The working out of intergovernmental agreements on scientific co-operation programmes 
on a world scale or on an inter-regional scale will rest upon the good offices of Unesco z 
provide the mechanisms for effective government support. On the other hand, at a globa 
level, Unesco is the natural channel for bringing to the attention of governments the 
assessments made by the international scientific community on the future prospects and 
implications of scientific and technological advances. Finally, 
organization where arrangements can be made among Mem 
tion of world priorities in the coherent utilization of 
science and technology. 


Unesco remains the major 
ber States for the na 
resources for the advancement 0 


; P r ‘ ; in the 
In spite of several major efforts, there remains a serious imbalance in th 
opportunities for participation and communication with the world scientific community 


A a ‘ Si 5 t 
on the part of scientists from developing countries. Considerably more resources mus 
be provided and greater attention m 


Can research concentrated in the most developed countries 
cater to the needs of the less developed societies? 


Cases in point can be se 


en in the areas of energy, 
future researches, etc. 


ing 
ces really cater to the needs of the develoP 
Societies, 


. . . . . i he 
The inequality in scientific and technical development has contributed to t 
Increasing dependence of developing countrie: 


: ae ies and the 
S upon the industrialized countries i 
Solution of thi 


order should be ‘ 
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ately leads to two complementary questions: whether and 
ie. to transfer technology, and how to 
ogies out of the mainstream of current 


This question immedi 
how to use the existing pool of knowledge, 
develop alternative technologies, i.e. technol 
technological trends observed in advanced countries. 


Implications and limits of technology transfer 


Technology transfer raises many issues of a political, social and economic nature which 
go beyond the scope of this discussion. In purely scientific terms, the adoption of a 
foreign technology will practically always require further research and development 
work to adapt it to a social and natural environment different from the one for which it 
Was conceived. International co-operation among countries with similar environments 
can help reduce the costs and risks associated with the transfer process. The problem of 
information is also seen to be paramount, and the creation of new information networks, 
or the expansion of those already existing, on the economic and technical characteristics 
of technologies of potential interest for developing countries will probably be among the 
major tasks of international co-operation in the years to coma; ; 

Technology transfer, however, has its own limits and, economic and related 
Considerations apart, the development of tailor-made technologies to suit the problems 
at hand is ideally a better solution. In developing countries, the economic and social 
Conditions will often require the design of technologies with a totally different set of 
characteristics (labour-intensiveness, energy requirements, use of raw materials) than 


those of currently available ones. To any practical extent, this will amount to the 
development ab initio of so-called ‘alternative’ technologies rather than to adaptation 


work, with full resort being made to modern science, as required, involving even some- 
times basic research in conventional areas. Such a drastic reorientation in approach 
cannot be expected to take place overnight among the scientific establishments. There is a 
Need to constitute a number of nuclei research groups, 1n addition to the few which 
already exist in the world (developed as well as developing). Here again international 
co-operation is an important mechanism for linking scattered research groups, providing 
them with the necessary means for consolidating their knowledge and experience, and 


disseminating their results. 


aining of engineers and technicians: 


i ion and the tr 
Higher Cae of science and technology 


the effects of the integration 
h traditionally trains secondary school teachers in the 
cientific research personnel, has not always, in all 
d in sufficiently close relationship with training for 


Higher science education, whic 
different disciplines together with s 
educational systems, been establishe' 


engineers or higher technicians. ? : l 
The recent change in conceptions concerning science and technology policies 


(cf. pages 153-64), pointing in the direction of the integrated development of science and 
of technology, has been accompanied by a progressive coupling of the two corresponding 
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types of education and by a broadening of the function of universities to include training 
for engineers in countries where previously the principle of ‘engineering faculties’ had 
not been accepted. 

This change in university institutions reflects the urgent need to link together 
knowledge and action, as part of the general tendency to develop the applications 
of science to development. However, except in some groups of countries which have 
founded their education on the principle of the integration of basic science, applied 
science and engineering, the present structures are still inadequately aut to meet 
this need. From the point of view of systems and structures, what is involved is a 
strictly educational problem (cf. Chapter 5, pages 207-12) But this bl ill be 
solved only in so far as the contents and methods of enod and E on a of 
engineering training are subject to reforms, and to a large extent enaa 

Such must be the prime purpose of the reorganization of hi hi ei and 
oe education which is to be undertaken in many Eee oor At 
the same time, steps must be take i ; listi 
conception of the process of E E ee seer in sce 
tries, where long-established models are applied to A as aba es ay “ee 

igher science education, at the 


cost of effectiveness. Great 
i progress may be looked for j i i 
widespread introduction of modern audio-visual aids A P ad ne r 
3 


larly little use has so far been made in universities, ee ol ca dl 


; Teasi i i 
can provide a powerful contributi singly varied models. Regional co-operatio” 
EREE HE to the identification of new lines of approach 
i nd vocati ; é 
as to be better co-ordinated with Papii education needs continuing reform so 


manpower needs, and avoid unemployme" 
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of school leavers. Its content must become less theoretical, better adapted to the local 
environment and oriented towards employment. In this regard, Unesco has an impor- 
tant role to play in setting standards, and in helping in training activities at all levels 
and for all types of technical and vocational education. 

The foregoing considerations hold good for al! levels of education. In the 
case of the highest levels, other problems, common to higher science education in 
every country, arise. They are the consequences of the speeding-up of the advance 
of knowledge and the incessant accumulation of research findings. Higher science 
and technology education must in fact satisfy a set of contradictory conditions. It 
must prepare the student to exercise his creativity in his particular discipline in the 
Course of his professional career, which calls for a thorough grounding in research 
m advanced fields, and a precise specialization. But it must at the same time enable 
him to acquire, in a fairly broad range of disciplines, the basic skills without which 
he would not subsequently be able to increase his knowledge or take his bearings 


in new fields, or to tackle the interdisciplinary branches which are likely to emerge 
d means must be found of providing 


as a result of the evolution of science. Ways an : 
training which reconciles these needs. They have been found in a number of advanced 
Centres, generally established in countries with long-standing scientific traditions. 


There the student can acquire not only the most up-to-date knowledge but also irre- 
Placeable experience in respect of the organization of research, documentation and 


education. j 
The efforts already made within the framework of international co-operation 

to ensure participation, for limited periods of time or on the occasion of special courses, 
; s of centres selected for their 


by students from all regions of the world in the activitie' ; ; 
excellence at world level, should be continued. One of the resulting advantages is that 


the establishment of a network of personal relations among specialists concerned with 
the same problem is thereby facilitated and also, when what is involved is the applica- 
tion of science or technology to development, the groundwork is laid for the efforts 
of all to be able to converge upon the problems of a few. The choice of disciplines is 
of major importance since it is binding on the future in that the young scientists or 
engineers whose training is thereby determined are called upon to play a promotional 
role in their respective countries- This choice should be founded on the current world 


Situation in science and technology; which provides pointers as to the directions in 
ughs may be achieved, and also on priorities in 


Which major innovative breakthro 
regard to the application of science and technology to development, as they have 
been recognized by the international community. 


A balanced network of research and training institutions 


An important factor in the development of a national capacity in science and technology 
is the establishment of an array of institutions with research and/or training functions 
The comprehensiveness and balance of the institutional network are important features 


1n the build-up process- 
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Critical choices have to be made as to areas of specialization to be ate 
especially in countries with a small pool of qualified manpower. ee enn 
must be reached between fundamental and applied disciplines failing whic = 
may find itself unable either to tackle fundamental problems or to transform the > i 
of basic research into useful applications. Social and natural sciences must be deve op 4 
in harmony so as to allow comprehensive approaches to the solving of practical pro 
lems in all their aspects, technical, economic, social, etc. ... The balance among 
different levels of qualification is also an important aspect of manpower development, 
and a problem common to many developing countries is the lack of technicians to 
support the work of high-level specialists in research and production. ; 

The design of research institutions, both basic and applied, is a question 
which has not been satisfactorily resolved yet, in most developing countries as well 
as in many developed countries. The major difficulty resides in striking a balance 
between two conflicting requirements. On the one hand, there is the need to work 
above the critical mass of resources necessary for research work to be effective, in 


HAT a n : ivities 
terms of manpower, facilities and equipment, leading to a concentration of activiti 
in a single institution; on the 


and engineers to be close to t 
be the village, the small indu: 
dispersion of thi 


e conduct of res 


earch in the country, or the applica- 
nsfer of technolo 


sy from abroad. 


Circumspect Tecourse to outside aid 
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o outside assistance is one such 


is also subject to broad policy directions. Resort t 6 
in absolute terms, assistance 


major policy issue. In cases of very smal) infrastructures, 
would appear indispensable. In other cases, the pace of development can generally 

be accelerated by increasing the level and strength of exchanges with the outside world, 
at the cost, however, of submitting the society directly or indirectly to the impact of 
foreign modes of thinking and value systems, and therefore at the risk of making the 
development process less endogenous. The measure of tolerable exposure is currently 
a matter of heated debate among policy-makers in all parts of the world. 

The extent to which alternatives exist to national research undertakings 
depends very much on the subject area. In developing the institutional infrastructure 
of research and training establishments, a major policy question usually arises as to 
the respective priorities to be allotted to the different components of the institutional 
base, by fields of training or research. There is a category of research problems which 
can be handled by outsiders working in outside establishments, on behalf of the country, 
as for instance certain types of industrial processes, testing operations, instrumen- 
tation, etc., where the results are in principle transferable. Another category of research 
problem concerns the living and natural environment of the country and these prob- 
lems can be handled by outsiders, but preferably working in situ because of the country- 
specific nature of the object of investigation, for instance, agricultural, medical, natural 
resources research. A last category of problem cannot possibly be dealt with otherwise 
than by nationals working in situ, i.e. problems involving the social and human environ- 
ment, where even the particular approach or method can be dependent on the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural determinants of the society concerned. This broad cate- 


gorization has direct implications as regards the profile of the manpower development 


programme, of the institutional development programme for research and training, 


and of the technical assistance policy. 


The scientist—torn between the attraction of the frontier disciplines 


and the needs of national development 


In improving national capacities for a self-sustained Process of scientific and techno- 
logical development, proper consideration must be given to the complex interactions 
between science and technology on the one hand, and technology and society on the 
other, specifically as regards the appropriate character of the technology. 

The debate concerning the relationships between science and technology is 
widespread and all nations are seeking to strengthen the coupling. Thus those countries 
with a highly developed scientific research base are seeking institutional, intellectual 
and financial stimulants for improving productivity, modernity, efficiency and competi- 
tiveness of their technology. Developing countries, possessing little indigenous capa- 
bilities, are advised first to develop the infrastructure for science which would provide 
the basic knowledge to be later transferred into technological applications in a so-called 
vertical transfer process. But in addition to the enormous investments and time delays 
inherent in this process, there have often been disappointments in developing countries 
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when their scientific staff is drained away internally or externally by a 
to the frontier and often esoteric disciplines outside their countries than to the es i 
development issues and national needs, Furthermore, the lack of coupling betw ‘ae 
the developmental sectors in these States and the higher education and research sec 


es wee : a 
often prevents the effective utilization of scientific personnel in these endeavours ever 
when the spirit exists. Clearly, the ‘pull’ 


needs must be coupled with the ‘push’ 

effective meshing between these elements. 
unemployed’ and continuing inability to b 
foundation will persist. 


But the problems of effective technolo: 
For exampl 


of the economic market place and societal 
of the scientific and technological base for 
Otherwise the frustrations of the ‘educated 
uild a technological society above a scientific 


gical transfer are still more complex. 
transfer of technology from developed 


an ‘intermediate technolog 
exclude a priori the application of modern principles or 


e the most appropria 


elopment deficiencies, 
co 


y’ approach, one should A 
high technology which migh 
te and enable the developing 
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classes of phenomena: energy and information. Close study of the various manifes- 
tations of what we call scientific and technological progress, without ever stopping 
to define it, will inevitably bring us back to these two basic concepts. On the one 
hand, the mastery of energy has enabled man over the centuries to minimize his efforts 
in obtaining a given result, that is, to enhance the material value of his action. On the 
other hand, the mastery of information has enabled him, also over the centuries (for 


before the data-processing revolution, there was the invention of writing, then of 


alphabets, etc.) to develop his intellectual potential, that is, to reach a higher stage 


of evolution in terms of mental adaptability or freedom, comparable to the stage 


reached in terms of physical freedom. 


Two keys to progress: the control of energy and information 


The fundamental nature of these two determinants is currently being illustrated with 
eloquence by the world energy crisis and by the problem of the information explosion. 
In both cases, major political and economic interests are at stake, which affect the 
balance of power in the world. There are signs that the development status of nations 
will increasingly depend in the future on their resources, capability and know-how 


In these two areas. 


Rational organization of resources and the achievement of a world-wide 


consensus on ethical, social and technical standards to be applied in the utilization 
of energy and information, are major international tasks. As regards information, 
this has been identified as one of the ten problems on which Unesco will focus its 
Programme (see Chapter 10, pages 355 and 360). But naan jae prac a i 
devote significant efforts to advancing our basic knowledge and our technologica 


Proficiency in these two fields of energy and information, a sn ak = be 
among the very first world priorities in science and technology. The scale of effort 
required in both areas seems to suggest the need for a pee attack. a at present, 
international co-operation in these areas 1S only in its es y: stage, F En easily 
afford to be expanded and accelerated. These two fields of science an: tec nology are 
of such importance that they have been dealt with under separate headings later in 


this chapter (see below, pages 180-9). 
transfer of technology and the 


Research and development, 
international economic system 


ndustrialized countries, the increase in the resources 
allocated to research and development (R&D) over the last ten years has been accom- 
Panied by a parallel increase in the number of staff employed in these activities, and 
by an expansion of the research institutions and groups devoted to them. The propor- 
tion of persons employed in R&D as compared with the total number of workers has 
exceeded 15 per 1,000 in some countries, and during the period under consideration, 
increased by between 20 and 25 per cent for the European countries as a whole. However, 


In the majority of the most i 
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in some countries with market economies, the rate of growth of resources has been 
appreciably lower than that of staff; the percentage of the national product devoted 
to R&D has not increased and has even decreased, in two countries: the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

The efforts made by the developing countries during the last decade have 
been considerable in all regions, and in many of them the growth rate of public spending 
on R&D has been distinctly higher than that of public spending on education. The 
number of staff employed in R&D has often increased fivefold. The imbalance be- 
tween the scientific and technological capability of the most industrialized countries 
and that of the developing countries is therefore apparently on the decrease; how- 
ever, the gap was so great at the beginning that the disparities remain of the same 
order of magnitude. As regards the results of research in the field of technology, the 
gap is even continuing to widen, as is shown, for instance, by trends in the number 
of patents for inventions registered or held in the developing countries by foreigners 


D i is one aspect of the general process of the transfer 
of technology, the importance of which is constantly growing. 


As regards the ‘transfer of technolo: 
through aid programmes and multi- 
forms and identical technologies to 
in the footsteps of the industrialized 
successful. The increasing ‘technologi 


national economic system, together with 


in choosing and mastering their technology, have penalized them 


The contribution of the international organizations 


The United Nations system, bilateral 
as NGOs, have all played a role in att i 
E empting to solve these problems over the last 


the application of science and tech- 
he build-up of national capacities 9 


human biology and epidemiology? 
ences, ecology, biological science’ 
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related to food and nutrition; ITU with communications technology; IMCO with 
marine pollution; UNIDO with the entire spectrum of engineering and technological 
disciplines coming under the broad umbrella of industrial research; the United Nations 
with research on transport, energy, mining. Finally, UNCTAD has been involved 
with the specific issues of technology transfer, and WIPO with those of licences. This 
list is not meant to be exhaustive, but to show simply the wide range of technical 
subjects covered on the whole by the various agencies. 

UNDP, on the other hand, has come to take an increasing responsibility 
for financial assistance to developing countries in the development of their infrastruc- 
tures for scientific and technological education. Institutional support (for which Unesco 
has often served as the executive agency) has included the provision of experts and 
specialists for short and long terms, scientific and technical equipment and essential 
instruments for demonstration and research, as well as fellowships to enable indigenous 
staff eventually to take over from the experts. 

At the global policy-making level, policy matters have been vetted and a host of 
recommendations made by Ecosoc, most particularly on the role of science and technol- 
ogy in the development of nations, on arid zones research, on the World Plan of Action 
for the Application of Science and Technology to Development, on technology transfer 
and appropriate technology, on application of computer science and technology to 
development and on the brain drain. All these recommendations have provided the 
necessary policy guidance to agencies of the United Nations system on priorities, ori- 
entation and co-ordination of programmes aimed at applying science and technology 
to development and at setting up the necessary national infrastructure for this purpose. 


A privileged field of action for Unesco 


research and training has been sustained 


Unesco’s inte i ic scientific 
nterest in overall basic scie i : r 
ears other United Nations agencies have 


from its incepti intervening y 
ption. Over the inte: : Das i 
undertaken major programmes related to their specialized interests, but, Unesco is 


unique in the breadth and depth of its interests in science and its consequences for 
mankind. Thus, Unesco is responsible, within the United Nations system, for the 
development of fundamental programmes in scientific and technological research and 
training as well as for the promotion of international and regional co-operation in 
these fields and its role has often been stressed in United Nations documents and 
resolutions (e.g. World Plan of Action, etc.). More recently, an important role has 
evolved in connection with assistance in the development of endogenous capacities 
for science and technology, in particular as they relate to the adaptation and develop- 
ment of appropriate technologies. This role has taken greater priority in conjunction 
with the increased attention to science and technology policies, especially through 
Ministerial conferences, and as the issues of development became of increasing concern 
to the United Nations system (cf. pages 153-64). 

Unesco’s relevant activities can be described under three headings, although 
their interdependence is obvious: (a) general programmes for research and training; 
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é : : ; i o- 
(b) special assistance to developing countries; (c) promotion of international c 
operation. 


In connection with research and training, strong co-operative links have 
been established with the appropriate scientific and professional international com- 
munities, especially in the life sciences (cell research, microbiology, brain research) 
and in chemistry, mathematics and computer sciences. The organization of post- 
graduate training courses has allowed a large number of scientists to upgrade their 


technical skills and become acquainted with the latest 


findings, techniques and equip- 
ment. More recently, 


emphasis has been put on the use of systems analysis and global 


mathematical modelling for tackling problems related to the environment, energy 
and natural resources. Another area of conc 


of the university and research communit 
the complex issues of technology transfe 


ern in this programme, is the coupling 
ies so as to enable them to handle jointly 


» industry-education co-operation as 
al aspects of the training of engineers 
in co-operation with UNEP, a coherent 
international programme has been developed in this area and it will provide useful 
elements for future Unesco programmes, 


and vocational training, 
ly carried out far- 
Suited to their soci 
chnical and Vocatio 


many developing and indus- 
reaching reforms of their training 
o-economic development aims. The 
nal Training, was revised and elab- 
by the General Conference in 1974 


systems to make them better 
1962 Recommendation on Te 
orated in co-operation with I 
This is an international inst 


States who wish to improve their systems and insti 
education. 


Š from extra-budgetary sources- ó 
promotion of international co-operation, Unes¢ 


s ; iding 
a mechanism for the establish al organizations, often provi 
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etical Physics (Trieste), created in 1963 by the IAEA, which from 1970 has been partly 
financed by Unesco and by a substantial contribution from the Italian Government. 
ICTP has planned extended high-level seminars, associate schemes and federation 
agreements, in general countering the isolation normally associated with scientists in 
developing countries and enabling them to make significant contributions to the world 
scientific community. 

Unesco is also supporting the work of other centres such as that for Theor- 
etical Mechanics (Udine) and the Centre for Heat and Mass Transfer (Belgrade). As 
early as 1960 Unesco recognized the significance of computer sciences in establishing 
the International Computation Centre in Rome which, now expanded in line with new 
developments in this field, is called the Intergovernmental Bureau for Informatics. 

Consonant with the growing utility of regional co-operation for the sharing 
of resources and facilities, a number of regional centres have been established and 
supported for training and exchange of information, such as those in Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology and Mathematics in Latin America. Networks of co-operating training and 
research institutions and research workers are also being developed in different regions 
and a regional concern for curriculum improvement in science and engineering has 
also been initiated in Africa (CEEMA, Sciences Faculties) and Asia. 

During the next few years, Unesco will give special attention to the fostering 
of improved research co-operative systems between individuals, institutions and govern- 
ments through the establishing or strengthening of appropriate co-operation networks; 
the scientific and technical aspects of the process of technology transfer and of the 
development of alternative technologies; the promotion of scientific and technological 
higher education and the training of engineers and technicians with a view to increasing 
us scientific and technical development in developing 


national capacities for endogeno : i 
titutional development operations of direct relevance 


countries; and the support of ins 


to the countries’ development needs. i ‘ ; : 
Co-ordination with other organizations in the United Nations system is 


ensured by means of the distribution of responsibilities according to the fields of 
application of research institutions: Unesco is responsible for research in all the basic 
sciences, as well as in the applied sciences (especially environmental sciences) and 
engineering sciences, while the other United Nations agencies take care of mission- 
oriented research institutions in technical areas of the various application sectors 
(e.g. agriculture, medicine, industry, communications, transport, atomic energy 
applications, etc.). 

The Unesco programme is further based on the principle that maximum 
use has to be made of the country’s own resources, first and foremost its human 
resources. Emphasis is therefore laid on upgrading the qualifications of the country’s 
manpower, and in so doing, to resort as far as possible to training institutions within 
the country, or otherwise within the region. 

Many countries with a small scientific and technological potential can- 
not afford significant research or training programmes in all fields of science and 
technology relevant to their development needs. Unesco advocates the pooling of 
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‘esow z i n inter ional and re ional 
rces on a regional or sub: regional basis, and relies on internation: 1 g 

Ti 

centres for the training of national manpower. 


A key factor in development: energy 


Since energy is required for any kind of material change, physical or biological, it is eed 
tial to the material progress of the world. Together with knowledge (more Precise é 
information) it is one of the fundamental ingredients in the development of nen . 
The harnessing of energy in all its forms (fossil, hydro, solar, etc.) has considero 
affected the nature of civilizations, not the least our own industrial civilizations, and the 


; d 
world of tomorrow will be shaped irreversibly by the particular energy systems Use 
(including sources, and production and distribution schemes). 


Per capita energy consumption rates can vary between one and a thousand 


The world-wide trend in energy consum 
and on a per capita basis, for which 
and 2% per cent respectively. Ther 
of energy requirements and the rat 


i : Il 
ption shows a constant increase, both Ari ‘ 
growth rates are currently of the order of 5 pet ce G 
e are however large regional differences in the lev 


sumption is the highest, the per capita consumption rate is around 1,000 times that of the 
lowest consumers. 


when long- 
inventories 


environment. 
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The 1973 oil crisis: world interdependence in the field of energy 


The 1973 oil crisis marked the end of an era during which the cost of energy was relatively 
small; it showed to what extent there were differences in national situations in respect 
of energy, but it also revealed, through the magnitude of its effects on the world economy 
and financial resources, the extent to which countries were interdependent in the energy 
field and the common problems which it is important to solve. A large number of non- 
petroleum-producing countries suddenly found themselves in a situation of shortage; 
one of the immediate consequences of the crisis was a vigorous relaunching of scientific 
and technological research for the purpose of breaking free from their dependence on a 
particular source of energy which had become too costly. At the same time, the fragility 
of industrial and agricultural structures of production based upon the utilization of 
insufficiently diversified energy resources was recognized, not only at national level, but 


also at regional and world level. 

Consequently, a complex set of scientific and technological problems calling for 
a multidisciplinary approach was given leading importance in the science policies of all 
the industrialized countries as well as those in the process of industrialization: the 
exploration and evaluation of fossil sources of energy—coal, natural gases, tars; the 
transformation of these resources by pollution-free processes and their utilization by 
means of conversion—e.g. the gasification of coal; study of the entire energy cycle— 
production, conversion, storage and transportation—for each of them as a prerequisite 
to their effective utilization; the constitution of genuine “energy systems’ founded on 
a wide range of energy sources; and lastly, the interaction of these systems with the 
economy and the environment, particularly in the case of nuclear energy. 

By and large, the placing of limits on energy consumption emerged as an impor- 
tant element in any long-term energy policy, even if this entailed reviewing industrial 
Production systems and undertaking new research on energy-saving processes. Thus, 
the crisis led not only to a global reconsideration of the future development of the 
planet’s energy resources, but also to the definition of new R & D objectives of interest 


to the whole of the world community. 
esources, industrialization, agricultural economy 


The developing countries: energy T 


For the developing countries, some of the technological problems by which they are 
confronted are of the same nature as those met with by the industrialized countries. 


The ongoing survey of fossil fuel resources must be continued in the light of the new 
Situation resulting from the economic interest attaching to resources that have hitherto 
been neglected, such as oil shales or low-grade coals, which are fairly plentiful in the 
earth’s crust (cf. Chapter 7, pages 267-9). There is also a need to develop technologies 
with a view to using these resources for industrialization purposes, to develop economic 
means of transporting energy over long distances and to envisage the possibility of using 
nuclear energy, taking into account not only the effects and cost of the different tech- 
nologies, but also the relationship between energy and the structure of production systems 
and, more generally, of society itself. In these areas, the developing countries have to 
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turn technologies developed by the industrialized countries to account in the framework 


of strategies by means of which they can gradually acquire a certain measure of inde- 
pendence in respect of energy, 
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which depend on industrial policy. The situation is comparable with regard to most 
other unconventional energy sources. It is indispensable that wide-ranging and concerted 
research programmes be carried out. 

In 1972 the General Conference of Unesco decided that international co- 
operation should be fostered in selected fields where breakthroughs in research would 
make it possible to develop pollution-free sources of energy. The Unesco Secretariat 
started preparatory activities through contacts with non-governmental organizations 
working in the energy field, i.e. the World Energy Conference, the International Centre 
for Heat and Mass Transfer, the International Solar Energy Society. These organizations 
visualized the role of Unesco as a promoter of world-wide scientific and educational 
activities related to fundamental energy problems, and they concurred with the general 
orientations of the programme towards the study of future energy sources, such as 
nuclear fission and fusion, solar and geothermal energy and ocean tides and thermal 
gradients. 

In 1973-74 Unesco co-sponsored, and participated in, the international 
scientific congress ‘The Sun in the Service of Mankind’ and several scientific seminars 
and summer schools in the field of heat and mass transfer. A feasibility study was under- 
taken on the promotion of Asian regional research programmes in the field of heat and 
mass transfer with application to solar energy and wind power. A symposium on solar 
energy was held in 1976 in co-operation with the World Meteorological Organization. 
This symposium was devoted to discussing the co-ordination of the work of scientific 
organizations in Member States on such aspects as comparable radiation data, direct 
radiation on other than horizontal surfaces, the influence of the spectral composition of 
solar rays and solar energy applications in various regions of the world. i 

An international forum on fundamental scientific and technological energ; 
problems took place from 8 to 12 December 1975 at Unesco Headquarters in Paris. 
The forum, through discussion based on the latest and best-reputed predictions on 
growth in energy consumption, potential of global non- e ' 
predictions on the possibility of matching up energy resources with consumption, drew 
up a list of the most important scientific and technological problems crucial to energy 
development and requiring international co-operation for their solution. Furthermore, 
this forum re-examined the general area where United Nations organizations might 


renewable energy resources and 


concentrate their efforts. ; 
Interest in world energy problems has been shown in one way or another and 


to varyingextent, by various institutions in the United Nations system—more particularly 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, the United Nations Institute for Training 
and Research, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Secretariat and Regional Economic Commissions and Unesco. 

The United Nations Secretariat, through its Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs and its Regional Economic Commissions, has long been involved in 
many aspects of energy, research, from exploration to planning, with regard, among 
others, to geothermal energy. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) has become active in work on use of agricultural by-products, wood fuel 
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d animal manure. The United Nations Industrial Development Organization nee 
st been studying the industrial aspects of energy utilization, the manufacture o bt T 
ment for generating and using energy. The United Nations Conference on Pan oe 
Development (UNCTAD) has been dealing with foreign trade including energy Le ok 
as well as the shipment of energy, the International Labour Organization et eto 
employment and safety in coal mines and oil fields, the World Meteorological Orga on 
tion (WMO) with wind and solar energy and the International Bank for Reconstruc A 
and Development (IBRD), which in the past was mainly concerned with the financi f 
of energy investments, has broadened its activities to a considerable extent, including 


studies on the financial effect of oil price fluctuations. The United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) bas continued to financ: 


with priorities established in co-o 
individual country. 
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The orderly development of energy resources: 
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At the crossroads of science and technology: 
informatics 


The place occupied in the world today by informatics is the result of a series of factors 
which, since the 1960s, have given the then nascent computer industry, and processes 
in which these new machines are used, an ever-growing economic and even social 
importance. Of these factors, science and technology have played a very great role, for 
the development of informatics has benefited from the convergent efforts of a large num- 
ber of disciplines; but their role is far from being exclusive. If there is a field in which the 
interactions between the most abstract type of basic science, the most advanced tech- 
nological inventions and applications, industrial potential and the economic and social 
conditions pertaining to the organization of production are at once the most manifest 
and the most complex, it is undoubtedly that of computer science. 


The computer: a new potentate 


Now the increase in the number of computers, in their capabilities and their fields of 
application, the economic concentration which results in their manufacture being 
placed in the hands of very few producers, in very few countries, and lastly the fact that 
other essential tools of production are increasingly dependent on computer science, pose 
problems which affect the developed and developing nations alike. 

In 1968, the United Nations General Assembly recognized the importance of the 
phenomenon and called for the preparation of a comprehensive report on the problem. 
In 1974 it decided ‘that the Committee on Science and Technology for Development 
shall act as a focal point for activities concerning the application of computer science 
and technology for the benefit of the development of all countries and particularly that 
of the developing countries, in view of their specific problems, and that, to assist it in this 
work, it should rely principally on the expert services provided by an existing United 
Nations body or bodies, such as the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization or the Advisory Committee on the Application of Science and Technology 


to Development, or by other competent intergovernmental organizations, such as the 


Intergovernmental Bureau for Informatics’. f 
To what extent can policies concerning science and technology and their 


applications on the one hand, and the development of scientific and technological 
capabilities and infrastructures on the other, play a role in the future evolution of the 
world situation in respect of computer science ? It is necessary to tackle these questions 
both from the angle of research and development on, and the production of, hardware, 
software and systems and from that of the utilization of computer science for the socio- 
economic development of the developing countries. 
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An almost total monopoly 


With regard to the first of these aspects, a first remark needs to be made: at present 
90 per cent of the total turnover of the data processing industry (by virtue of which this 
industry is the third major industry in the world) is in the hands of a small number of 
multinational corporations, one of which accounts by itself for two-thirds of the world 
markets. It is a fact that, asa whole, the developing countries are having to abandon for 
the time being all idea of playing any role, even a small one, in the production of com- 
puters; a number of developed countries are themselves having to make do with oper- 


ating under licences. Many countries Consequently have no choice but to accept, 
passively, the new hardware distributed by 


ect of both software and hardware, is prin- 
nufacturers and it is a direct result of this that 
generations of increasingly sophisticated c 
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tation Centre) which became the Intergovernmental Bureau for Informatics (IBI). 
In particular, the IBI makes representations to government officials in various regions 
to convince them of the need for an overall and precise view of the implications of 
informatics. It has contributed to its being accepted that informatics should constitute 
one of the principal elements in national science and technology policies. Moreover, 
certain developing countries in Africa and South America have already established 
national machinery for supervising the introduction of computer science on their 
territories and have embarked upon studies relating to software and services. 

From the point of view of the utilization of computer science for the socio- 
economic development of the developing countries—which is the second element to 
be considered in the context of the problem as a whole—it can be stated that the dis- 
semination of computer science is a prerequisite for the development process. In the 
first place, it constitutes an essential tool for economic and social planning, making 
it possible to process a large number of data, construct models and keep track of the 
implementation of programmes and projects. In the second place, it provides a means 
of improving the conditions pertaining to the management of enterprises and admin- 
istrations of all kinds in countries where the very lack of trained personnel and the 
absence of sufficient experience in respect of organization often stand in the way of 
modernization. Lastly, it considerably increases the developing countries’ chances of 
successfully moulding systems of production which, while helping them to meet their 
own needs, also enable them to compete on world markets. It is therefore in the greatest 
interest of the developing countries to accord a growing place in their science and 
technology policies to computer science, both to protect their economies against 
outside domination and to place in the service of their development objectives an 
instrument of unparalleled effectiveness. ; 

In order for there to be rapid progress in computer science in these countries, 
there must be a substantial increase in the number and qualifications of the relevant 
personnel. In contradistinction to other branches of modern science, what is involved 
is not merely establishing the necessary education programmes and making available 
to universities computers adapted to real needs, but also familiarizing all students 
with their use since they are proving to be necessary in virtually all branches of science, 
technology and economics. In the field of general education, a certain measure of 
success has already been obtained in providing secondary-school pupils with a grounding 
in the utilization of the relevant scientific concepts concerning computers. As for com- 
puter techniques, they are well known and disseminating them presents no major 
problems: in this connection, it is not, by nature, more difficult to train this category 
of staff than staff in other specialized disciplines. However, computer science is a 
field which is very rapidly changing, and the intensive exchange of knowledge and 
experience among specialists is indispensable in order to guard against the premature 
obsolescence of related education programmes. The IFIP (International Federation 
for Information Processing) is concerned with the professional 
science, while UNISIST, a world science information progra 
growing place to it (cf. Chapter 10, pages 355 ff.). 
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The international scientific community has, for its part, to consider also 
two major problems of a general character. The first concerns the implications of 
computer science for development. There is not yet nearly enough knowledge concerning 
the processes whereby informatics may be integrated into societies which are ill- 
prepared to receive it on account of their socio-economic and cultural characteristics. 
There is a need for studies drawing on the social sciences in regard to both general 
aspects and particular cases, in order for the developing countries to be able, with 
knowledge of what is involved, to reach a decision concerning the transfer of this 
particular technology and its adaptation to very different circumstances from those 
in which it saw the day. The second concerns the basic principles of informatics research, 
i.e. those on which the construction of new and increasingly specialized or diversified 
entirely new purpose Infor oc UNE harvare being used for 
as such, one in which international co-o Aer Gee y meee hence 

Peration may make it possible both to make 


better use of acquired knowledge for the good of mankind and to slant new research 
towards fields from which the majority of men can benefit 


The computer in the service of regional and national objectives 
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The organization of training facilities could also be to a large extent regional. 
However, one should not underestimate the fact that a student who wishes to train 
for a career in informatics—be it for research in the field of software, development 
applications or the use of computers in management—must have prior scientific 
training which is not of a fairly high level but which also presents certain particular 
features. It is therefore important that this be taken into account in the establishment 
of science education programmes on the one hand—e.g. in mathematics—and in 
that of research and education infrastructures on the other. It is consequently important 
that the development of computer science be integrated in policies relating to the 
development of national scientific and technological potential. 


Towards a better understanding of the nature 
and scope of science and technology 


Few of the peoples of the world are so isolated as to be beyond the range of the 
increasingly numerous and radical changes which are occurring nearly everywhere 
today. A large part of such changes have their roots in science and technology, resulting 
either from a quantitative expansion of the organized body of knowledge or from 
its application to the solution of practical problems through creative decision-making 


efforts. 


Lack of knowledge of the benefits and hazards of science 


In spite of the pervasive influence of science and technology, their respective natures 
and roles are little understood by the average citizen, even in countries with high 
literacy rates and where the majority of students complete secondary education. This 
lack of understanding has very practical consequences inasmuch as it is difficult for 
a society and a culture to harness science and technology for national development 
if they do not form an integral part of the culture they are intended to serve, and if 
the public does not understand both the potential benefits and hazards involved. But 
there are also behavioural and social consequences. When the members of a society 
feel caught up in a frightening torrent of change which they believe to be not only 
uncontrollable but even incomprehensible, the conditions exist for seeking recourse 
through various forms of irrational behaviour. Consequently, if broad consensus 
exists at the international, national, and personal levels in respect to the promotion 
of development and peace, few areas are more deserving of priority than efforts to 
help to develop a world-wide understanding of the nature of science and technol ogy 
and of the roles they play in the modern world. 
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The need for thoroughgoing reform of curricula and methods 


Certain problems confront these efforts within the formal education system. Those 
of a structural nature, which of necessity affect the whole system of science and tech- 
nology education, have already been mentioned in the introduction above. There are, 
in addition, others of a more pedagogical nature. 

These problems relate to both contents and methods which, in the case of 
scientific education, are extremely closely linked. The aim of such education, indeed, 
is not only to impart knowledge as such, but also to teach about the use of concepts 
and promote powers of observation, analysis and reasoning; 
are themselves such as to develop the student’s abilities. In former days, too much 
memory-work was used in the teaching of the natural sciences and this in itself, since 
it called for the repetition of verbal formulae without any exercise of the critical faculty, 
prevented development of the capacity for observation and concrete analysis essential 
in scientific work. 


and the methods used 
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Greater use of the mass media in non-formal education 


As regards non-formal education, an enormous gulf exists between the level of activity 
that is needed and that which is actually being undertaken in any deliberate way. 
This can be appreciated by the extremely limited use made of mass media, the poor 
quality of the little that is done in this matter, the scarcity of reading materials for 
young people and adults, the little support given to science and technology clubs as 
a means of promoting interest in these fields. Little of what is done is publicized, rare 
are the efforts designed as measurable learning experiences, i.e., in terms of objectives 
to be achieved, methodologies and materials to be employed, means of assessing the 
results achieved, etc. In short, the present world situation in this area of non-formal 
education is largely one of inadequate and ill-designed activities. 

The scientific education of the general public, which does not involve the 
same degree of active participation on its part as non-formal education properly 
speaking, has an important role to play in the dissemination of general scientific 
culture. The popular press in most developed countries makes a valuable contribution 
by publishing regular science columns commenting on and explaining, in non-technical 
language, current events in the field of science and technology; and scientific journalists 
or columnists are now an accepted category of information personnel. The fact remains 
that along with scientific material, the mass media put out messages which are com- 
pletely at variance with the rational character of science, so that scientists feel increasingly 
that it behoves them to help to give the general public information about the nature 
and scope of scientific discoveries and the explanations science offers for phenomena 
all too commonly regarded as mysterious. As regards those countries whose information 
networks are still inadequate, a vast amount needs to be done to ensure that, as they 
develop, these networks will promote the dissemination of elementary scientific and 
technical information appropriate to the social and cultural milieu. This is essential 


if the developing countries’ science policies are to succed. 


A recovery which must be sustained 


Some of the problems identified above have been the target of various types and levels 
of actions undertaken by Member States, by Unesco and other United Nations Spe- 
cialized Agencies, and by interested non-governmental organizations. As concerns 
school programmes in science education, reforms have been made in school science 
programmes in response to the need to include the process of scientific inquiry in 
science courses and to modernize their content so as to reflect the rapid advances 
in modern scientific knowledge. The initiators adopted a completely new strategy in 
the form of what came to be known as science curriculum projects. 

These projects placed much emphasis on organizing course content around 
important unifying concepts revealed through a process of inquiry and investigation; 
in addition, new materials were developed which were designed to give students the 
opportunity to ‘learn by doing’, an approach considered to be a fundamental component 
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of all scientific inquiry. The first science curriculum projects were concerned with 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology, at the upper level of secondary education. 
They were subsequently extended to both the primary and the tertiary levels, as well 
as to other forms of secondary-level education. More recently, this expansion has 
taken in various aspects of non-formal education. 

Unesco was involved with some of the pioneering efforts to improve science 
education in developing countries. In 1963, it began a series of pilot projects in the 
basic science disciplines at the secondary level, which were intended to give teams of 
selected individuals from developing countries opportunities to design innovative 
approaches to science education which would be appropriate to the conditions into 
which they would be introduced. Subsequent Projects were started aimed at the primary 
and lower secondary levels. A flexible approach is now being used by which support 
can be given both to local groups which are designing and testing new content, methods, 


and materials, and to national and regional institutions which are already at the stage 
of implementing tested innovations. 


Unesco has co-operated with various organizations (international and regional; 


inter- and non-governmental), and especially with the education commissions of the 
Various international scientific unions, in convening international and regional meetings 
and workshops and in Preparing various publications, among which is the series 
“Teaching of the Basic Sciences’ and the well-known Source Book for Science Teaching: 
Assistance has also been obtained from various multilateral and bilateral funding 
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Promoting out-of-school activities 


Efforts outside the context of the formal education system to promote science and 
technology are scattered. In some Member States, there are national bodies whose 
activities clearly constitute a type of non-formal education. They include museums 
of science and technology, science clubs for youths and adults, science fairs and Olym- 
piads for youths, popular science journals, special radio and television programmes, 
articles in daily or weekly news publications, travelling exhibits. In many countries, 
however, no national policy has been formulated. 

Unesco, for its part, has encouraged Member States to establish their own 
national policies and infrastructures for public education and information in science 
and technology, and to assisting in the creation and functioning of the International 
Co-ordinating Committee for the Presentation of Science and the Development of 
Out-of-School Scientific Activities (ICC). The ICC and its affiliated national organiza- 
tions undertake various activities, including regional science fairs, training courses 
for national leaders of out-of-school activities for science and technology, and the 
publication in four languages of an international journal—Out-of-School Scientific 
and Technical Education. Unesco itself has published various reports and bibliographies 
on out-of-school science activities. It has also organized a regional seminar for leaders 
of youth science activities in Asia and published a handbook on the subject for use 


in Latin America. 


Unesco’s role as a catalyst 


Unesco’s overall policy is to promote the qualitative improvement, modernization 
and adaptation to local environmental conditions of science and technology education. 
Its role is that of a catalyst. It will seck to facilitate the acquisition, storage, retrieval, 
analysis and dissemination of ideas and information on science and technology educa- 
tion, through the establishment of networks for this purpose, through meetings and 
the publication of teaching materials. It will promote studies and educational research 
through competent local groups and through other organizations, particularly non- 
governmental organizations; assist national groups with a view to promoting innova- 


tion and experimentation and provi 


countries to enable them to become familiar with scientific and technological methods. 


5 Educational action 
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to be one of the essential prerequisites to ensuring that education is suited to a 
modern requirements of social progress. The clarification of this concept, its enrichmen 
on the basis of the experience of Member States, and the promotion of its application 
constitute a task of paramount importance for the Organization in the field of education. 

This task embraces the various fields of policy, structures, methods and 
training of staff personnel in education, both formal and non-formal, at all levels, 
and it affects Unesco’s entire programme. That programme thus aims to satisfy the 
desire of Member States that the international community should contribute to a 
genuine democratization of education. Democratization not only means providing 
equal opportunity and treatment in education, but also entails qualitative changes 
—often very radical ones—in the lines of emphasis and functioning of existing systems- 


In many cases it takes full effect only if it is carried out within the context of major 
social and economic changes. 


Education and development 


These objectives are part of the current of 
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Work on all fronts, in the context of lifelong education 


A growing number of States are giving priority to educational planning and the defini- 
tion of comprehensive strategies which embrace all types and levels of education, in 
their quantitative and qualitative aspects, and integrate the educational system with 
other systems of economic, social and cultural objectives. In many cases, such strategies 
may imply options affecting education at the first and second levels as well as higher 
and adult education, together with all aspects of informal education. 

Higher education is being increasingly required to play a central role in these 
Strategies. Indeed, it is expanding everywhere, and needs to be democratized, as well 
as renewed, diversified and integrated into society, putting aside any élitist conceptions. 
Co-operation is being intensified at the higher education level, particularly between 
institutions and also on a regional scale. The social as well as geographical mobility 
of people engaged in post-secondary education also deserves particular attention 
because it is becoming increasingly widespread, and the Organization has begun long- 


term action in this regard. 

The organization of life- 
Provided for adults (objectives, 
adult education constitutes one of t 


Jong education should also link up with the education 
structures, content and methods). The extension of 
he characteristic problems of education in the 
contemporary world and should take account of the growing body of knowledge 
and its rapid obsolescence, the need for more and more frequent occupational updating, 
the development of the media, and the need to make use of leisure time. It should 
also remain as flexible as necessary in its various approaches and endeavours, and 
thus play an innovating role for the entire education system. = Cui 

In its efforts to promote the formulation of educational policies, which is 
of course the sovereign privilege of each State, the Organization has to promote national 
activities concerned with devising a type of education that will effectively contribute 
to development from within as well as to the improvement of methods and techniques 
used in the planning, administration and management of education systems. 


Qualitative aspects 


f the Organization find that they have to devote 
aspects of educational development, particularly 


all the factors relating to structures, content and methods. Lifelong education is an 
ongoing process which should ensure the genuine democratization of formal and 
non-formal education. Within this context there appears to be an increasing need 
in Member States to define, within the education system, structures that are complete, 
Coherent and at the same time flexible and diversified, structures which allow the 
educational process to be adapted to all the ages of man and to all the objectives of 
social, economic and cultural development. There is likewise a noticeable trend in 
a number of countries towards making greater efforts to supplement the formal system 


In these efforts, Member States 0 
increasing attention to the qualitative 
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with educational activities geared to specific objectives such as community education, 
i ining, refresher courses, etc. 
ee “hin has made a considerable contribution to the elaboration of T 
concept of life-long education and will continue to collaborate in this regard wi 
other international organizations and primarily those of the United Nations system. 
The International Conference on Education, the biennial meetings of which are OLEAN 
ized by the International Bureau of Education, likewise provides an opportunity nea 
develop this concept as it relates to the structures and content of education, taking 
into account economic, scientific, technological and cultural changes. In this Keren: 
the increasingly close relationship between so-called general education and technica 
education constitutes an important subject for consideration and experimentation 
in the international community. Initial and in-service vocational training is not & 
component to be isolated from other objectives of education; it must be related to 
the improvement of general education, and cultural, economic and political education 
because of the many-sided, interrelated nature of the entire educational process. : 
Changes in content should be closely associated with the modification © 
methods and means. The interdisciplinary approach and the new possibilities opened 
up by educational technology and the mass media make a renewed effort at research 
and experimentation mandatory. Unesco should increase its contribution to that 


; „time 

ystems calls for the training of full- A 
ff engaged in research and experimentation and in education itset- 
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in the developing countries, whose need 
the forthcoming decades. Lastly, 
bers of the community are parti or should participate, along with teachers 
in the educational process. These needs and changes necessitate a renewal of th 
curricula and methods used in training all these teachers and educationists. 


A major responsibility for Unesco 


Thus, in the field of education, Unesco has a maj 
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Ministers of Education, the International Conferences on Education of the IBE, 
meetings of the senior education officials of the twenty-five least developed countries, 
the International Commission on the Development of Education, and also by means 


of its publications and international exchanges of experience. 
The 1977-82 period should constitute a new stage in this effort, making it 


possible to offer Member States a large-scale contribution to the progress of educa- 
tion in its relations with the knowledge, work and systems of values which form the 
warp and woof of societies. This programme also sets out to confirm the importance 
of education in solving problems related to the development of man and society and 
the balance between man and nature. More than ever before, education is in a dialectical 
relationship with the factors affecting the harmonious economic, social and cultural 
future of each individual and each nation, and it is in this spirit that the various sec- 


tions in this chapter have been conceived. 


Educational policies and planning 


s in the world today are strongly influenced by the 
nd by the fact that the majority of countries through- 
out the world are rejecting ‘élitist’ education systems in favour of those designed to 
provide greater social justice. The emergence of a programme of action for the New 
International Economic Order adds another dimension to educational development; 
awareness that beyond the problems confronting States are those confronting mankind 
as a whole, and that education must contribute to finding and applying the solutions. 


Educational policies and strategie 
Scientific technological revolution a 


The demands of democratization 


ucational policy-makers is, without abandoning 


the need for expansion of education, thoroughly to reappraise its conceptual under- 
pinning, its objectives, structures and priorities. The renewal of educational systems 
is increasingly seen as a condition which is essential to both democratization of educa- 
tion and its relevance to social, economic and cultural requirements of societies. 
Educational policies are obviously a sovereign right of each country. At 
the same time, there is a growing tendency to consider educational policy as a major 
factor in achieving a synthesis of different cultural traditions with modern scientific 
discoveries as well as in ensuring the democratization of education and in improving 
its internal and external efficiency. To be effective, then, educational policy and strat- 
egies must ensure a constant interaction between the educational process and the 


As a result, the major problem for ed 
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socio-economic environment in which it occurs, making adjustments as and where 
ee part of the evolution of the concept of educational policy, there is ne 
a noticeable trend towards the broadening of its content. Educational policies x 
to deal not only with minor improvements in existing systems, but with Do 
the field of educational action. Educational systems are increasingly becoming nena 
of life-long education containing formal and non-formal, in-school and out-of-scho 
elements, which are mutually complementary. 


A new perspective—learning is no longer confined to the school 


In this new perspective, the formal school is no longer the sole repository of ape 
edge: resources, personnel and learning content are increasingly being drawn from a 
entire social matrix. In particular, the production activities of a society can becom 
important sources of education. 

Educational policy implies making fundamental choices; it cannot gett 
be limited to the proclamation of a few overall guiding principles. Rather it D 
seek to articulate specific social, economic and cultural goals through educationa 
objectives. Educational policy thus serves as the framework of 
spectrum of education both formal and non-formal: 
structures, curricula, methods; literacy campaigns; envir 

Educational planning is the process of transcri 
tional strategies and targets on the basis of a careful di 
tional system; together with educational administratio 
with the mechanisms in achieving those tar 
implementing educational policy. 

As educational policies evolve 
adapt itself to new situations. The dia 


action for the entire 
reforms and innovations 1" 
‘onmental education, etc. i 
bing policy goals into opr 
agnosis of the existing educé 
n and management, eee 
Bets (see pages 203-7, below), it is a tool fO 


mentary processes to planning at t 
beginning to pay more attention not 
to their implementation and evaluatio 
financing, administration and mana 


le opt socio” 
š g task especially in rural areas and among the lower 
economic groups of society, 
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Successful planning of educational development and innovation depends on 
a thorough understanding of the dynamics of educational systems and of the economic, 
social and political factors influencing them both from within and from outside the 
national environment. It is towards this understanding that a major effort of action- 
oriented research is to be directed. In this effort, Unesco has a major role to play 
both in initiating research and in establishing and sustaining means of communication 
whereby existing research results can be better exchanged and utilized. 


Linear expansion is no longer adequate 


hodology and practice of educational policy and planning 
have developed originally as a branch of general socio-economic policy and planning. 
They have been for several decades an important feature of the development of educa- 
tion in countries with centrally planned economies. More recently some form of 
educational policy formulation and educational planning has been adopted by almost 
all Member States. Its content, methodology and effectiveness, however, differ widely 
from country to country depending on their social, economic, political and cultural 
goals. As outlined above, there are however general trends in the evolution and practice 
of both educational policy and planning. Educational policies, originally confined 
to a few general guiding principles, are more and more taking the form of a systematic 
and comprehensive structure of goals integrated with the socio-economic and cultural 
environment. Educational planning was seen essentially as an exercise predicated on 
Models of linear expansion of existing educational systems. In many countries, educa- 
tional planning was synonymous with forecasting the requirements of qualified man- 
Power, and the scope of planning was largely limited to higher, specialized and second- 
ary education and to vocational training, ie. to the modern sector of the economy. 
In the late 1960s, educational policy-makers and planners gradually became aware 
of the multiplicity of internal and external economic and social factors which intervene 
as constraints in the effort to plan and develop educational systems, and began to 
develop a more global approach to educational planning. This approach embraces 
the formal school system and the whole spectrum of out-of-school activities, and 
takes into account manpower and employment requirements as well as the social 
demand for education. Particular attention is given to the rural areas, where the 
majority of the world’s population is concentrated. In short, educational planning 
is called upon today to play a critical role not just in the expansion of educational 
systems, but in their renewal, thus responding to the world-wide demand for making 
educational systems—in and out of school—more responsive to the needs of all people. 

Several international forums have helped to promote the exchange of national 
experiences in this field: the United Nations Conference on Human Environment, 
Stockholm 1972; the United Nations World Population Conference, Bucharest 1974 
and the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, Helsinki 1975. 


The concept, content, met 
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Unesco and the development of educational policies and planning 


Unesco has played a major role in the evolution of concepts of educational policy 
and planning. The earlier period of scattered activities was succeeded by a definition 
of clearer organizational goals in the field of educational policy and planning, guided 
by a view of education as an integral part of the overall socio-economic development 
process. Unesco sponsored the introduction of a new method: fixing goals for expansion 
by representative regional conferences followed by a periodic assessment of progress 
made. Various international and regional organizations have been associated with 
these conferences. A special effort has been made to demystify foreign educational 
aid and to emphasize the need for formulating national educational policies based on 
the principles of self-reliance. 

In its 1961-62 Budget, Unesco devoted some $400,000 to training, consultative 
services and technical assistance for educational planning. By 1975-76, the Budget 
for educational planning activities including educational facilities had grown to 
$15,850,000. A growing number of Member States now have their own personnel 
trained in planning and management, thanks to the training programmes at the Inter- 
national Institute for Educational Planning and Unesco’s Regional Offices. This 
ca the shift to more requests by Member States for high-level consultants and 
ie coat ya to collaborate with national authorities and specialists 07 
Boat Siig galls activities of the planning Sections have continued tO 

l and 1965, the Organization established Regional Centres for 
on Planning and Administration in Beirut, New Delhi Sendins and Dakar; 
i e egege ? . 

yd ag al we ce In Kaus, Me 
quently incorporated into the four Regiona 


offer the same specialized services to Member 
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The first is the systematic and regular exchange of experience and information 
on new developments, particularly about new trends in educational policies and strat- 
egies, which are locally developed and based on local resources. The exchanges will 
take place mainly within the context of symposia and seminars, of biennial sessions 
of the International Conference on Education (organized by the International Bureau 
of Education) and of regional conferences. The latter attended by the ministers of 
ith international co-operation for educational 


education of a given region, will deal w. 
Jements of a vast programme for the prepara- 


development and will provide the basic e! 


tion and implementation of educational innovations. 
The second consists mainly of a series of advisory services (missions to the 


ut mostly by the regional offices) and training services 
(training courses and programmes at various levels and on various aspects of educa- 
tional policy and planning). The aim is to develop increasing capacity in Member 
States to undertake critical appraisals and the renewal of their education systems 
and to formulate plans and projects to expand and improve education, with special 
emphasis on the needs of the least developed countries. F l 
Lastly, a programme of research (conducted mainly through the International 
Institute for Educational Planning) and information will make it possible to extend 
the data base required for the design and implementation of educational plans. In 
addition to the publications (the bulletins of the International Institute for Educational 
Planning and of the International Bureau of Education, case studies of particularly 
interesting new experiences in planning and policy-making, results of international 
and regional symposia on research), the programme includes six major research pro- 
jects dealing with questions such as the role of educational planning and administration 
in enhancing equality of educational opportunity; the relationship between education, 
employment and work; the planning of education at levels other than the national 
level (regional, local, institutional) and the relationships between administrative struc- 
tures and the planning processes at these different levels; the special problems con- 
fronting educational planning and administration in rural and particularly poor 


areas, etc. 


different countries, carried O 


Educational administration 


Evidence of the rapid expansion of education in many countries over the last ten years 
is seen by the high percentages of national budgets devoted to the education sector: 
a figure of 25 per cent is common and some Member States are devoting over 30 per 
cent to education. Yet in spite of these enormous efforts, particularly keenly felt in 
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countries for which this level of investment represents a considerable sacrifice, the 
results are often not living up to reasonable expectations. In many countries, only 
around 20 per cent of the formal school-age cohort is actually benefiting from this 
expenditure; the rest either drop out early or are never enrolled in the first place. 


Record education budgets but galloping infiation in recurrent costs 


A number of factors which explain this situation have been cited in the previous Sec- 
tion, perhaps the most important being the reliance on a system built on the principle 
of linear expansion. But there are organizational shortcomings as well. An education 
system, whatever its conceptual strengths and weaknesses, can only be as good as the 
national capacity to make it function. This capacity is embodied in the infrastructure 
of educational administration. 

The major consideration in designing and operating a system to meet national 
education needs is not so much the capital cost aspect as it is the recurrent costs. 
Noting that the recurrent cost requirements in an expanded education system are not 
only not being met but are expanding at a much faster rate than capital costs, analysts 


of the Present difficulties in Member States are examining the problems arising in 
re administration in hopes of finding solutions to the ills of the system as 
a whole. 


Compartmentalization of decision-making and shortage of qualified personnel. - + 


Several problems have been identified and found to be widely shared. The first is that 


areas: education, labour, agriculture, health, 
tend to be developed in isolation and on the 


ralized at the top, the result tends 
» at the local level arising in large 


t task of trying to develop ne” 
ifelong education and particularly 
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greater, that even the few who have received specific training in educational administra- 
tion, whether locally or abroad, are frequently lured away into other jobs. 


. . . main obstacles to a new approach 


Educational administration was having difficulties satisfying the demands placed on 
it even when the problem was comparatively simple and the strategy for resolving it 
could be and often was summed up in the concept of meeting the demand for ‘more 
and better’. Now, administrators, like planners, are faced with more than a simple 
question of aggregation and extension: an entirely new approach is called for if adminis- 
tration is to play a role not in maintaining or expanding existing systems, but in bringing 
about and sustaining major educational reforms, including the opening up of the 


possibilities of non-formal education. 
Research, experimentation, 
upon which any strategy for the deve 


virtue of its situation, its mandate, an ; 
to take an active role in promoting the development of this approach. i ; 
The concern of governments OVer the question of the administration and 


management of education is not new. Governments have studied the problem and 
attempted to reorganize ministries and departments of education and institutions as 
far as governments’ regulations and practices will allow. Most faculties of education 
and advanced teacher-training institutions now offer Courses in the management of 
education. Senior government officials are being trained in public administration and 
management, often through bilateral assistance. However, in the case of developing 
countries, much of the training is done in industrialized countries and the types of 
situations and case studies used may bear little relation to the problems in these countries. 


information exchange and training are the bases 
Jopment of such an approach must be built. By 
d long experience, Unesco is uniquely placed 


Towards scientific education management systems 


adapted to specific national needs 


With the advent of the modern management sciences, & number of countries have 
transformed their education management systems by making use of computers for 
scheduling and time-tabling, for inventories, payroll, financial accounting and statistical 
data storage, analysis and retrieval. More recently, techniques like Programme and 
Performance Budgeting (PPBS), Programme Evaluation and Research Technique 
(PERT), operations research and various systems analysis and control methods have 
been adopted. The use of these modern approaches, however, is by no means universal 
and in many cases little is known about the results obtained, good or bad, in the 
instances where they have been used. ; 

The search to find ways of expanding the educational system has typically 
led to the use of facilities on multiple shifts, to sacrificing maintenance programmes 
for investment in new facilities and, failing all else, to looking abroad for capital 


assistance. In recent years, aS Member States have begun to make progress in adapting 
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their education systems to their development aims, they have begun to identify ways 
in which facilities can also be tied to national goals. On the one hand foreign exchange 
costs are being reduced through greater reliance on locally available resources, both 


material and human, while on the other, design concepts are being developed around 
the educational needs of each country. 


Training and information 


During the last fifteen years, Unesco, largely through the IIEP and Regional Training 
Centres or Regional Offices for Education, has provided training for high- and middle- 
level personnel. On-the-job training has been provided by long-term experts financed 
by UNDP, while the United Nations Office of Technical Co-operation has provided 
assistance to governments to improve their administration, though not necessarily to 
serve the education sector. In fact, a high percentage of persons trained in this field 
are lost to industry and commerce, as mentioned earlier. 

Unesco has developed regional units which undertake studies on problems 
faced by Member States in planning and building educational facilities. Initially thes¢ 
units were autonomous institutes, but during the 1973-1974 biennium. their functions 
were transferred to the Regional Offices for Education. ; 

F Unesco’s activities in the field of administration and management of educa- 
tion form an integral part of educational policy and planning. It is the responsibility 


of educational administration and management to consolidate scattered initiatives 
and direct them toward the renewal of th 


e 
in this process is an increased awareness 
in the overall chain of designing, im i z 
, implementing and evaluati develop 
ment of education. : it E 
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the IIEP to improve the administration and management of educational systems at 
the regional level. s, ; A 

These information and training activities will be complemented by advisory 
services designed specifically to help the least developed countries to develop their 
own industry and management procedures for establishing educational facilities. 


Educational structures 


Any in-depth reform of education is first and foremost a structural E pcs 
ture of an education system is probably the best possible eet oti ap 
educational policy and discloses most about the aaa A it a often private 
education systems in many countries was for long the resia aF a : i a: te nak 
initiatives, taken one after another and in no logical order. Except ae a y ati HA wae 
of educational renewal, the education aatinks ine pier paces bedie was to 
generally speaking, a reproduction of existing models. Its EE a on bina 
transmit knowledge and values ee ne a ied the acknowledged 
necessary for turning out a certain kind of person who con: ist EA 
end-product of education. The functions of par ey Sines ea TER 
number of parallel streams existed, providing an e Sa H a R A 
broad categories of which society was constituted. The idea fier to smal 
common to all had not yet taken shape. Access to education was T 


number of individuals. 


The need for common educational experience 


ave occurred with great nan E poe oi 
the la es, the problem now appears in a Tadicaly, CulerenE BDH, Houcanen 
is oe ei factor of development and eis ea ead Seneca is 
human beings, who are the agents and final aim of deve ve g . M il a 

Converge, encouraging governments do, x to education generally available 
ana to eee ee bigest phair “ageriheless not the only condition necessary 
for its E a 8 Equality of opportunities of success must also be achieved, 
and this implies the adaptation of education to the characteristics of the various groups, 
toi ‘their ends and to their motivations. The resulting diversification matches the 
diversification needed for education to be able to discharge extremely varied functions 
in order to prepare the individual for his different responsibilities and different tasks 


As a result of changes which h 
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in an increasingly complex society. While the diversification of types of education 1S 
growing, the need for an educational experience common to all, and in any case for 
an education of equal quality for all, is seen as an indispensable condition for democ- 
racy. Specialization is being carried further and further but should not occur until 
everyone has received a solid grounding of general knowledge, common to all, enabling 
them to make the necessary choices and take the necessary retraining in good time. 


Some States have already established education systems based on an approach of 
this kind. 


Lifelong education and continuity of the educational process 


The greater demand for education is coupled with the increasing length of the educa- 
tional process, itself associated with the continual growth in the volume of knowledge 
and its rapid obsolescence. There can, however, be no question of prolonging schooling 
or university education indefinitely. The concept of lifelong education implies that 
the adult, at different times in his life and within the framework of his various expet!- 
ences, makes use of all the educational opportunities offered to him. In addition, 2% 
knowledge is more and more frequently acquired outside school, even if school continues 
to play a central role, new forms of education which are able to mobilize complementary 
resources are being added to the traditional structures. This gives rise to the problem 
of ensuring coherence between these various elements in the education system, which 
ties up with the need to link together the various levels, stages and types of education 
created by successive additions for different kinds of student and with dissimilar 
concerns in mind. The vertical and horizontal linkage of the systems of education, 
conceived of as a single whole, is becoming a matter of necessity. The search for con” 
ceptual coherence in any case goes hand in hand here with a parallel concern for goo? 
nomic viability. To improve the cost benefit performance of education, which 38 
frequently the biggest item of public expenditure, it is vital to apply the criterion a 
greater efficiency in distributing tasks among the various educational agents involvec- 
Schools are required to provide knowledge and skills, inculcate values and shape ue 
attitudes and aptitudes for which they are particularly responsible, leaving tO sig 
formal education the responsibility of providing a more flexible, more empirical © 
more specific training. ý 
Non-formal education is ceasing to be considered as a mere palliative fo 
the inadequacy of initial education. Adult education ties in with school and universit) 
education which prepare the individual for the subsequent stages of learning. 
same desire for efficiency which leads to the establishment of more rational formie 
organization, also leads to improvements in the way they function. Together va 
the idea of continuity between the formerly strictly separate levels of education oe 
between the various rigidly separated streams, the need for greater mobility is ĉ 


i 7 . . . je 
making itself felt. This implies more flexible procedures for promotion, a new V" 


. . . i ae 
of examinations and pupil assessment and of the recognition of educational experim? 
all of which will lower the ex 


cessively high level of educational wastage assoc!@ 
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in particular with grade repetition, and will make it easier to transfer from one type 
of education to another. The reduction in unit costs thus obtained will permit savings 
to be made, enabling funds to be provided for new activities. Structural reform thus 
seems to go hand in hand with educational planning. 

The establishment of coherent structures is also a response to the desire to 
reconcile, in the organization of the education system, the various aims of education 
and the sometimes contradictory obligations which these impose on each of its com- 
Ponent parts. Thus, for example, the terminal nature of each educational level or 
type of education, which has, as far as possible, to provide practical knowledge, has 
to be reconciled with its function of preparing for the acquisition of knowledge at 
Subsequent stages; young people must be enabled to find a useful job quickly and to 
assume adult responsibilities without prejudice to their chances of supplementing their 
initial education later on; steps must be taken to ensure the necessary continuity 
between theoretical education at school and university, and practical and specialist 
training in the productive sector. The necessary continuity between the different elements 
of training is thus not restricted to the education system proper but must ensure a 
better interpenetration of school and community. Through the reform of structures 
and the reform of curricula and content, education is seeking for a relevance which 
will enable it more fully to satisfy the aspirations of the individual and the needs of 


Society, 


Replacing empirically juxtaposed systems by complete, 


diversified and flexible structures 

st of the action taken and reforms carried out 
but their number and variety are a sufficient 
ember States attach to the restructuring 


It is impossible to give an exhaustive li 
by Member States in this connection, 
demonstration of the importance which M 
of education systems. 


These reforms have generally been actuated by two related concerns, first 


to round off the structures of education which, generally speaking, began with the 
Primary level and were then extended to the subsequent levels, and secondly to link 


together and to harmonize the various elements which had been superimposed or 
ne centuries without really constituting systems. 


juxtaposed in an empirical way over th : 
A large bei of countries thus began by developing the types of education 
Tequired to meet the unsatisfied needs of various groups such as adults, the illiterate, 
children of pre-school age or migrants. The 


young people with various handicaps, i noe 
people wi filled out by adding those missing parts which could 


existing system was in some cases A 3 
Contribute to the solution of a problem, ¢-8- practical pre-vocational or vocational 


Post-primary or out-of-school programmes for unemployed school-leavers. Other 
reforms have rearranged the years of study, ending the traditional division into levels, 
as in those cases where a course of basic education has been introduced which may be 
either longer or shorter than primary education and may be organized outside school 
for young people or adults with little or no schooling. This rearrangement of years 
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of study has occasionally led to the introduction of systems of recurrent education 
or educational credits which make it possible to ensure the Vital interpenetration of 
study and productive work. Some reforms have been actuated by the aim of delaying 
the age of specialization in order to provide all pupils with a common basic syllabus 
of sound general instruction. This concern with democracy is found again in the 
conception of the comprehensive schools which have been introduced in various 
countries in order to bring a larger number of different streams of education together 


in one and the same school. Structural reforms have also frequently aimed at elimi- 
nating the rigid separations between 
and technical education, 


& world (the ‘polytechnical school’, ‘the 


school-in-the-countryside’) and, on an increasingly broad scale, with the community. 


Schools have often been transformed into 
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which were either lacking or which did not receive sufficient attention, such as literacy 
(see pages 240-5), adult education (see pages 224-30), special education, or pre-primary 
education, in which field it for a long time delegated a large share of its responsibilities 
to the World Organization for Early Childhood Education. Unesco has also contributed 
to the development of higher education in keeping with its new tasks (see pages 230-6). 

Secondly, Unesco has made a considerable contribution to the elaboration 
of the concept of lifelong education, in which interest has been shown, although in 
Somewhat different ways, by other organizations of the United Nations system, the 
International Labour Office, for instance, showing particular interest in recurrent 
education or by other intergovernmental organizations such as the Council of Europe 
and OECD. Unesco’s activities in the field of lifelong education have taken the form 
of publications, expert meetings and an effort to organize and co-ordinate the activities 
of certain groups of teachers and non-governmental organizations. ] 

Thirdly, in recent years, Unesco has begun to study certain specific problems 
related to the reorganization of education systems. Mention can be made in this 
connection of the 32nd session of the International Conference on Education which 
discussed the effectiveness of education systems and wastage through repetition and 
dropping out, and the 34th session on the relationships between education, training 
and employment, with particular reference to secondary education. There have also 
been expert meetings on the psychological development of the child from birth to 
the age of six and its effects on the educational process; on the basic course of educa- 
tion; and on relationships between education and the working world. A current study 
on the rigidity of structures as a factor in wastage and another study on examinations 
may be cited in this connection, as well as two Unesco-Unicef regional seminars on 
basic education in East Africa. Unesco’s activities in the field of higher education 
have mainly taken the form of studies on certain major problems, assistance to Member 
States for the development of institutions, the concerting of international efforts 
Within the framework of two conferences of European Ministers held in Vienna in 
1967 and Bucharest in 1973, and action to implement the resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations concerning the establishment of the United Nations 
University, Finally, Unesco has undertaken conceptual activities at regional level to 
achieve comparability and international recognition of studies, degrees and diplomas. 


Overall approach and specific tasks 


The considerable achievements in these various fields must now be integrated into a 
comprehensive whole and supplemented both by the study of fields not previously 
Considered and by the use of new forms of action. ’ 

The introduction of educational structures suitable for promoting lifelong 
education raises the fundamental problem, requiring further study, of how to link 
together the various formal and non-formal components of education systems, in 
order, both to ensure the coherence of these systems and to mobilize and make effective 
use of all available resources for the development of education. 
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Apart from the traditional components corresponding to the various levels 
or types of education, greater importance must be given to educational activities or 
programmes of an innovative kind adapted to the needs of different countries and groups 
and suitable for meeting new or current Tequirements: the introduction in those 
Member States where it proves necessary, of a basic course of education which, whether 
formal or non-formal, will improve the first phase of the initial training given to all, 


whether children or adults; programmes for young unemployed school leavers; pro- 
grammes for young workers. 


teristics; special education for ment 
adjusted young people. 
Lastly, it i 
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knowledge, practice and techniques in the field of communication and organization that 
should gradually become a real ‘educational technology’. 


Transformation of the field of knowledge and evolution of societies 


In the preparation and application of content and methods a number of different prob- 


lems have to be taken into account: 

Within this general context, the preparation and application of content and 
methods are hindered by difficulties which are peculiar to them. 

The most obvious of these is the transformation of the field of knowledge 
caused by the progress of science and technology. The methods and content offered by 
traditional curricula must be reviewed in the light of these radical changes, for example 
in the field of applied linguistics, modern mathematics or historical method. 

Secondly, and more generally, the tasks henceforth assigned to education by a 
world affected by technical, social (and doubtless moral) change are linked to the emer- 
gence of new ultimate aims, in particular the search for a new world order, embracing 
the economic, social and cultural aspects of life, for which the peoples of the world are 
calling more and more urgently. The new interest that is being shown everywhere in 
the problems raised by the natural and social environment, including, in particular, 
Population growth, the need for new food resources, the protection of the natural 
heritage, the strengthening of community bonds and of structures conducive to sociabil- 
ity, individual creativity, the creation or re-creation of authentic folk cultures, should 
lead, to a greater or lesser extent according to the country, toa doubtless gradual, but 
Probably fundamental revision of the content and methods of educational systems. 

Thirdly, the users of educational systems expect content and methods to be 
less theoretical and better adapted to the social environment, and more deeply rooted 
in national languages or mother tongues. More important still, they expect education 
to be more resolutely oriented towards life and capable of helping children, young 
People and adults to understand the world in which they live or are going to live, and to 
transform it. School textbooks must no longer be based on content relating to cultural 
and ethnic values (or indeed to natural and social conditions) other than those of the 
Country in which the child or adolescent is living, so as to facilitate the learning process 
and the individual’s adaptation to his family and social environment. In particular, con- 
tent and methods designed in terms of lifelong education should relate the educational 
institution more closely with the working world and should effectively equip pupils for 
Socially useful activities and enable them to acquire the basic knowledge, skills and atti- 
Jace in working life, whether the emphasis is 


tudes which will help them to take their pi j i 
laid on training them for their future role as productive workers or on moulding cultured, 


alert-minded and socially well-adapted citizens. One of the possible ways of overcoming 
the difficulties encountered is to get young students to take part in work-related activities. 
In any case, it is necessary to put an end to the present antinomy between ‘manual 
work? and ‘intellectual activity’, and to bring so-called general education and ‘tech- 


nical’ education closer together. 
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Lastly, there are the added difficulties encountered by those countries that have 
recently acceded to independence: content, methods and materials are still all too often 
those left over from the educational systems of the former colonial power (and some- 
times even out of date in their metropolitan country of origin). In order to improve 
educational methods, content and techniques in this case, it is necessary to make a 
special effort, in a resolutely forward-looking spirit, to achieve a synthesis integrating 
the cultural heritage and modernity. In this context, the aim should be to develop and 
promote original methods and techniques geared to the educational needs, economic and 
technological conditions and cultural characteristics of the developing countries. 


Renewal strategies 


Strategies for the renewal of education. However» 
hey are all part of an overall design. All too often 
Sufficient to subordinate decisions concerning COM 
ime modelling methods on content (for example; 
Idings are still all too often taken before the nature 


ded therein have been determined). Coherent and 
way innovation. 


ght (resulting from social changes), the development - 
instruction, and doubtless ls 


needs of Member States more rapid 
The fact cannot, however, be di 

lishing a new, integrated approach ke x sa, Í 

ae ui fe. cation, 
still far from having been accepted as th ri "ements of life-long edu 
tional authorities: in 1973, most of the educat; sti 
á ucational sy. tates 
devoted between 2 and 6 per cent of thei Systems of Member S 
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Preparing curricula in terms of an overall educational process 


Innumerable activities have been undertaken by governments and educators with regard 
to the reform of curricula, the renewal of methods, and educational technology. Unesco’s 
action, which has been linked up with that of Member States and of groups and specialists 
in order to strengthen it, has grown out of ‘pinpoint’ or partial projects, and has gradu- 
ally developed into a programme reflecting on overall view of the educational process. 

It is a well-known fact that attempts at curriculum reform, which have been so 
numerous in the majority of countries, have for long focused only on one particular 
discipline and have not often affected more than one stage of education; similarly, 


Unesco devoted its initial activities in this field to certain selected disciplines or to the 


Content of curricula corresponding to one specific objective, such as education for 


international understanding or science education. 
Then, as the importance of the role assigned to education in the development 


and building of the national community became more and more apparent and as its new 
functions became more clearly defined, a growing interest was taken in Member States 
in overall curriculum reform. This led to many studies and meetings organized, in 
Particular, with the support or on the initiative of regional organizations. It was on a 
Proposal by Unesco, which had convened a meeting of experts on primary and general 
Secondary curricula in Moscow in 1968, that a seminar was organized at Gränna (Swe- 
den) in 1969 by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment. This meeting was the point of departure for a joint study and training programme 
adopted by the International Institute for Educational Planning and the International 
Curriculum Organization (ICO). In 1974, meetings of experts on the design or evalua- 
tion of curricula were organized by Unesco as part of the activities of its four Regional 
Offices for Education. In 1975-76, Unesco was engaged in assessing the effects of the 
Concept of overall lifelong education on content and on the methodology of the design 
and evaluation of curricula, and several meetings of experts have recently been con- 
Vened to deal with these subjects in 1975-76. The Unesco Institute for Education 
(Hamburg) has realigned its research activities so as to focus them on school curricula 
and their evaluation within the context of lifelong education. 


From audio-visual methods to full educational technology 


he field of educational materials, methods and tech- 


niques, Emphasis was initially laid on the use of audio-visual aids; the field of interest 
Subsequently widened to take in the application of educational psychology, of the 
theory of the learning process and of new methods of programmed instruction, group 
dynamics and microteaching. The Organization collaborated with groups of specialists, 
Provided assistance to Member States and conducted experimental projects. It co- 
Operated for this purpose with international organizations such as the ILO International 
Centre for Advanced Technical and Vocational Training, Turin, and gave its support to 
Such institutions as the Latin American Institute for Educational Communication. 


A similar trend has emerged in t 
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transfer pure and simple 
is endeavouring, while 


The points of view of the ‘teacher’ and the ‘learner? 


ies for learning an 
choice, 


Towards comprehensive reform 


. À al 
A special effort will be made to encourage comprehensive and decentralized renei 
strategies aiming to harmonize the development of content, means and techniques», 


ž % ive 
preference to fragmentary, piecemeal actions, which are unlikely to make an effect 
contribution to the improvement of educational Systems, 
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More emphasis on culture and national languages 


Efforts should be made to reconcile the often divergent demands of disinterested acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and cultural advance, on the one hand, and of preparation for occu- 
pational activity and employment on the other; to facilitate the establishment of curricula 
which give expression to the aims of national policies, and more especially to give 
greater importance to national cultures and languages; and to give greater weight to 
Science and technology, and to recast curricula on interdisciplinary lines so as to focus 


them on a better understanding of contemporary world problems. 


Networks for innovation 


The actual flow of information on educational experimentation and innovation among 
Member States should be strengthened and systematized. Particular attention should be 
Paid to the systematic utilization of results which have already been obtained, often in 
fields other than that of formal education, when the methods in question can be applied 
immediately. Encouragement will be given to preliminary studies, which bring to light 
areas of resistance and factors conducive to the success of innovations (for lack of 
which so many reforms have failed), as well as the development of methods of critical 
analysis and evaluation designed to improve innovative action at all stages. 

The programme will help to develop a world system for the exchange of educa- 
tion information based upon national institutions, which will be strengthened accord- 
ingly, and an articulated complex of regional and sub-regional Sa 
designed to facilitate the practice of educational innovation for development and embrac- 


ing the majority of interested Member States by 1982. f 
In sore connection it is planned to set UP» now that the Asian Programme 


(APEID) has become operational, networks for Africa (NEIDA), the Caribbean region 
and South East Europe, the Arab States and Latin America. 


Production of educational materials and development of educational research 
ology should make it possible to use a wide and 
ncluding the new mass media, in the service of a 
and to develop an appropriate technology 


| dependence and to ensure better adapta- 


The achievements of science and techne 
Varied range of materials and facilities, i 
renewed concept of the educational process, 
for education so as to eliminate technologica 
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Capacities for producing and distributing purpose-designed educational materials which 
are adapted tous resources. An international aid programme to promote the develop- 
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Strengthening of national research and development capacities in the greatest possible 


number of Member States so 2s tO enrich national experience and to stimulate and 
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intensify international thinking in the field of the design, application and evaluation of 
curricula and educational methods in the light of the requirements of lifelong education, 
and to develop an increasing number of formulae for improving the application of the 
findings of the educational sciences to the educational process at all its levels; to estab- 
lish criteria and recommendations for the selection and organization of curriculum 
content and to develop a general methodology for the evaluation of content. 

Lastly, looking to the future, scientific research must help to determine (in the 
light of the present trends and the probable evolution of the situation) how educational 
establishments can train individuals capable of adapting to the changes which will occur in 
the societies of the future and of making effective use of the progress achieved by science 
and technology to promote the development of education in a rapidly changing world. 


Training of educational personnel 


“year period 1977-82 may be estimat? 
e for the least developed countries 
dary education since, during the $4", 
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Asia, 6.1 per cent in Latin America and 6.4 per cent in Africa, on the basis of the present 
rate of growth in secondary school enrolments. In these three regions, training would 
thus have to be provided for 542,000, for 352,000 and for 125,000 teachers respectively. 
Nevertheless, the real need will probably be greater still in view of the growth in primary 
school enrolments and the increased number of children entering secondary school after 
completing their primary education. 

In coming years, therefore, one must expect to see the recruitment crisis, still 
acute in many developing countries, continue or even get worse in those countries where 
population growth and the rapid expansion of enrolments in primary education will 
lead to an increased need for staff throughout the educational system. In those same 
ns of serving primary and secondary school teachers 
e the unquestionable improvement which has 
evel of training of newly recruited teachers. 
he professional training of teachers, which 


countries, however, the qualificatio 
still leave something to be desired, despit 
occurred over the last ten years in the | 


Training methods, particularly methods for t 
have shown their worth over the last ten years will thus have to be generally applied and 


refresher training for large numbers of serving teachers will have to be continued. Since 
the establishment of teacher-training systems does not place an excessive financial 
burden on governments, the task of steering a sufficient number of secondary pupils into 
teaching and establishing a network of interconnected institutions pursuing common 
educational aims within each country will certainly remain a major concern over the 
Next six-year period in some of the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, whatever 
the scope of the future reforms envisaged in the education systems of these regions. — 
The response to the different problems at present posed by teacher training 
must take account, in the context of the differing national situations, both of immediate 
needs and long-term prospects. If the most urgent needs are neglected, there isa danger 
of situations being allowed to continue in which education, and particularly primary 
education, which concerns the bulk of the population, betrays the most serious short- 
Comings. If no attention is given in training prospective teachers to the profound trans- 
formations which will gradually affect all education systems in the coming decades, there 


is a danger that essential developments will be compromised. 


The adults of the twenty-first century 


The adaptation of the role of teachers to changes in society and in education systems 
themselves calls for great foresight. The training teachers receive is reflected in the 
education they give, and the effects of this education extend into the working life of the 
Pupils these teachers have themselves taught. The adults of the early twenty-first century 
will have passed through the hands of teachers and other educational specialists trained 
in the next few years. This shows the importance of forward economic, sociological, 
technological and cultural planning in the elaboration of policies for the training of 
teachers able to help their pupils to adapt to the society of the future. This is a problem 
common to all Member States. Present training and further training systems and plans 


still prepare teachers only imperfectly for the responsibilities which they will have to 
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shoulder as a result of the profound changes which will occur in the structure of educa- 
tional institutions in the content of education and in teaching methods in the context 
of life-long education, the need for and the aims and forms of which were amply defined 
by the International Commission on the Development of Education in 1972. 
Whatever changes are envisaged in education systems, teachers will be required 
to co-operate closely in the preparation and implementation of these reforms and 
innovations. Their contribution to, and acceptance of these changes in the education 
system are the essential precondition for their dissemination and their effectiveness. It has 
become clearer that teacher training should have more precise and better organized links 
with educational research, curriculum design and the production of teaching materials 
and aids, so that teachers can play an active part throughout their careers in the complex 


process by which educational innovations can come into being (even at a modest prac- 
tical teaching level) and spread. 


new educational principles employ 
training of teachers becomes quite 


or management. This is one of the trends in e 
society. Secondly, the use of Particular tec 
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various, sometimes very elaborate, systems combining audio-visual media makes it 
necessary to call on the skills of technicians and even engineers who thus contribute their 
know-how to the work of education. Finally, educational research, curriculum design 
and the production of teaching materials call for ever more numerous and more special- 
ized personnel and are also moving towards a growing participation by teachers at all 
levels. Education can therefore not escape the diversification which is characteristic of 
the changes occurring in all professions today. The broadening of the range of skills of 
personnel and the variety of professional requirements, make it necessary to envisage 
new types of training or further training institutions, involving staff with increasingly 
diverse forms of initial training either full time or part time in education. It is vital for 
these personnel to be fixed by the same spirit and have a common outlook based on 


training suited to the objectives in view. 


The social responsibilities of multi-skilled teachers 


Two complementary trends appear in the context of lifelong education. To begin with, 
all the social forces involved are required increasingly to co-operate in defining the aims 
and methods of education, and consequently in defining the functions of teachers and the 
training they receive. In addition, every nation and group is moving towards a mobiliza- 
tion of all the human resources able to contribute to education. Secondly, in a growing 
number of countries it is being found necessary to make more use of teachers from the 


formal system to develop non-formal education for young people and adults. The con- 
is thus the subject of investigation and experi- 


Cept of the teacher with a variety of skills u ojee S : 

Ment, and in some countries even of methodical applications 1n response to national 
education policies and plans. ie! : 

As regards educational personnel needs, qualitative aspects are inseparably 

linked with quantitative ones. All the predictions usually made are based on relatively 

tructures of education systems. These 


Modest assumptions regarding changes in the s 
mptions regi s lowly these structures alter, but they 


Predictions are valid in the short term, seeing how s 5 ; 
are probably not valid in the long term. The teacher or educator will certainly always 


play a central part in the educational process but the changes occurring in this process 
will be accompanied by changes in the teacher’s functions which will have important 


Tepercussi way quantitative needs develop. À 
ARN me ya t, the teaching profession at the present time 
n all cou 


ies, even the poorest, ; 
accounts for a considerable proportion of the wage-earners among the active popula- 
tion. This means that the problem also has a social and economic dimension. In certain 
National communities, particularly in rural communities, teachers play an important social 
Tole which goes well beyond their educational function through the simple fact that they 
Sometimes represent the few really educated people in the community. This is an aspect 
Of their social role which cannot be ignored, and it should not be forgotten in the specific 
analysis of each national situation which is essential in order to bring teacher training 


into line with the national education policy. 
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Initial training, continuous training and the development 
of the role of the teacher 


All Member States, and particularly the developing countries, have made considerable 
efforts to train more teachers in order to respond to the growth in population and, in 
many countries, to deal with the backlog in school enrolments. Between 1965 and 1970 
in the developed regions, the average annual rate of increase in the number of teachers 
was thus 1.8 per cent for primary education and 4.1 
The figures were much higher for developing countries, being 4.8 per cent and 7.7 per 
cent respectively, and in Africa were as high as 5.2 per cent and 8.6 per cent. Considerable 
funds have been devoted to teacher training in the various regions, although not enough 
to satisfy the needs which would arise if education were to be provided for all. The role 
of teachers is changing qualitatively in many Member States and considerable changes 


have occurred with regard to their Practical activities and traditional role, leading tO 
changes in their training. 


per cent for secondary education. 


ntrated a major portion oat 
Particularly as a result of plans for reform an 


i became apparent for providing serving teachers 
with further and even continuous training enabling them to put new curricula, methods 
and techniques into practice. 


The shortage of qualified staff led the 1960 Montreal Conference on Adult 
Education to recommend that teachers from 


either experimentally, taking advant 
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The Organization has also done standard-setting work on the status of teachers 
as a whole (preparation and implementation of the ILO/Unesco Recommendation con- 
cerning the Status of Teachers; part of the Revised Recommendation concerning 
Technical and Vocational Education also deals with the status of teachers in this branch 
of education and their training). Unesco has also carried out an international survey on 
the professional freedom of teachers. 

This standard-setting work is conducted in co-operation with non-govern- 
mental teachers’ organizations which collaborate regularly with Unesco in deciding 
how these recommendations will be applied. They also play a very useful part in the study 
of all matters relating to the changes at present taking place in the roles and functions 
of teachers and to their pre-service and in-service training. 

Unesco has furthermore made an important contribution to the training of 
teachers in developing countries, particularly those which have become independent 
Since 1960. In co-operation with UNDP and the Member States concerned, the Organiza- 
tion participated, between 1960 and 1974, in the initial and further training of 31,000 
Secondary teachers, 10,000 teachers for technical education and nearly 300,000 primary 
teachers. Various pre-service Or in-service training activities have also been organized 
in co-operation with Unicef involving almost 70,000 teachers. 

The Organization’s work has also extended to the training of lecturers for 
training colleges and of inspectors, categories of staff who have a decisive role to play 
in the introduction of change and innovation. All these operational activities have also 
frequently provided a response to the need for the renewal of curricula and methods, not 
Only for the training and further training of teachers but also for primary and secondary 
education itself. The Organization has thus been associated with Member States in the 


reform of educational systems. 
Over the last ten years. Unese 


In the training and further training of perso : h E : 
Community to exchange a considerable amount of information on innovations by Mem- 


ber States in this field. On the basis of these studies, guides and publications have been 
Produced and meetings of experts held, providing an opportunity to make known the 
Tesults of national experiments in the training of teachers, inspectors and educational 
administrators and to clarify the role of teachers in non-formal education. The 35th ses- 
sion of the International Conference on Education (1975) in particular, enabled all 
Member States to review the changi e of teachers and the effects of this change on 


ng rol 
Pre-service and in-service teache 


r training. 3 
aaar es which resco papos ee out in the next few years— 
mainly in the form of meetings, $ 


eminars, studies, surveys and the circulation of 
documentation—are based on 4 number of principles which are worth mentioning. 
E The first principle is that the training of educational personnel must play a signif- 
icant role in educational innovation. Teacher-training institutions must themselves be the 
Spearhead of any educational reform and must be in the vanguard of innovation and crea- 
tion, The teachers and specialists they train must be the agents of reform, which is a con- 
tinuous process of change a 


o has carried out studies on trends and methods 
nnel which have enabled the international 


nd which presupposes teachers’ support and participation. 
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A second principle is clearly laid down by the Recommendation of the 35th 
International Conference on Education: pre-service training is now seen as nothing 
more than the first stage in a process of continuous training. Unesco will thus promote 
the formulation of integrated policies and plans of continuous training for all categories 
of educational personnel, having regard to the new roles and requirements emerging 19 
the context of lifelong education as a result of economic, technological, social and 
cultural change, to the changes which they impose on education systems and to develop- 
ments in educational technology. ; 

Bearing in mind these two principles, Unesco will carry out activities to identify 
and encourage innovations in training schemes for educational personnel. Lastly it will 
pursue its standard-setting activities, particularly through efforts to further the imple- 
mentation of the Recommendation concerning the status of teachers and to prepare the 
extension of the Recommendation to other categories of teachers. : 

The last principle to be followed is that of integrating as closely as possible 
such conceptual and standard-setting activities with practical (‘operational’) field ee 
operation with Member States, through the setting up or strengthening of nation4 
institutions for the training or further training of teachers and educational supporting 


: ings 
staff, exchanges of experience and of persons between such institutions, regional meeting 
of national specialists in training, etc. 


Adult education 


Access by adults to a type of education that is linked with all aspects of life, ah 
provided in different forms and spread over a period of time constitutes a fundamen i 
dimension of the right to education and an essential factor in effective participation he 
social and cultural life. There seems to be unanimity on this point and there i$, a 
present time, a broad agreement of principle in the different countries on the se 
Promote adult education using procedures consonant with the diversity of situation” 
In many cases, however, the human and material resources allocated tO ea 
education are not in keeping with its acknowledged importance: while a few Bo eit 
ments of both industrialized and developing countries devote 10-15 per cent ° 


. . i E i 
education budget to the education of adults, many ministries of education allocat 
less than one per cent of their resources. 


Towards education adapted to all ages and linked to all aspects of life 
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need for the development, more e 
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education, various factors combine to pre in bis 
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respect the ever-increasing volume of knowledge and the greater and greater rapidity 
with which it becomes obsolete; accelerated technological evolution and changes of an 
economic kind which make vocational refresher training and retraining necessary; the 
growing complexity of social phenomena and inter-group relations; the development 
of the information media; the extension of leisure time. 

In countries where the school component of the education system is not ade- 
quately developed and where it cannot meet alone the urgent need for generalized basic 
education in the near future because of the heavy financial burden involved, adult 
education can make an effective contribution by responding directly to the practical 
needs of economic, social and cultural development, since it is aimed primarily at the 
economically active sectors of the population. s 7 

Adult education becomes an intrinsic part of educational systems designed 
with lifelong education in mind. By educating parents and parents-to-be, it creates a 
favourable environment for the education of children and is seen, then, to be com- 
plementary to it. Promotion of adult education is thus an important factor in the general 


Promotion of education. 

It differs from other sectors © 
very varied—nor by the nature of the ins 
formal or non-formal—but by its target audie 
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formulation and development of innovatory approaches capable of being e 


Other types of educational action. 


f education not by level or content—necessarily 
titutions which provide it—for it may be 
nce and, to a certain extent, by the methods 


The objectives: individual fulfilment, the struggle against illiteracy, 


refresher training and civic training 

t of activities corresponding to a series of 
re: (a) the extension of general knowledge 
vidual fulfilment and access to culture; 
Je against illiteracy; (c) the enhancement of occupa- 
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harmonious development of the personality, the roles of individuals in society, and the 


knowledge or attitudes that are implied by such roles. 


Adult education may be regarded as ĉ & 
Objectives, of which the most important arei 
Within the context of lifelong education, indi 
(b) the intensification of the struss 
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The links between adult education and working life, which are of special 
importance for development, involve, at the present time, a number of specific prob- 
lems: the role of vocational training, in the widest sense of the term, at the different 
stages of life, having special regard to the rapidity of scientific and technological develop- 
ment and the need for occupational mobility or advancement: ways of involving workers 
in the drawing up and organization of education programmes; finding the most appr0- 
priate status for organizations concerned with training; finding ways whereby adult 
education, while being organized on a more systematic basis, can retain its characteristic 
features of spontaneity, diversity and the voluntary participation of those involved. 

These issues arise in the urban milieu just as they do in the rural environment. 
In the latter case they assume considerable importance, as adult education is the ma" 
avenue whereby, in the short term, the community may achieve the technical progress 
which is vital to the improvement of its standard of living and organize itself for P®*” 
ticipation in national economic and social life. Only in so far as they are addressed t° 
a community in which adults have become aware of the possibility of changing ther 
sc i P E ANE E 
essential elements of any integrated canals wt ere oe scanners 5.53). 

evelopment policy (Chapter 6, pages 245 


n the social vocation of popular movements to the educational responsibility 
of economic enterprises: an increasing variety of responsible bodies 
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In this respect, experience shows that marked progress has been made in the 
countries where the multitude of agencies in adult education have formed networks of 
mutual aid and co-operation, and have set up service agencies, whose primary function 
is not to teach adults, but to provide services to those who do in fields like information, 


research, training of personnel of various kinds, development of teaching materials, 
uch servicing agencies take various forms: 


lor voluntary in nature but usually 
1 functions they usually form the 


loan of materials and equipment, etc. S 
institutes, councils, boards etc. They are governmenta 
supported by public funds. In addition to their nationa 
link for international contacts and exchanges. 


Ad hoc activities and systematic action 


Whereas the very wide range of adult education activities now embraces all levels of the 


educational system, from pre-literacy to post-graduate studies, the earliest ventures in 
adult education—which go back quite a long way—took the form of ad hoc activities 
designed to offset the consequences of restricted access by large sectors of the popula- 
tion to formal education and to satisfy certain occupational or cultural needs. These 


activities were carried out in a number of ways, within an institutional framework or 


Outside it, with the use of conventional teaching methods or innovatory practices, and 


by a wide variety of agencies: public services, non-governmental agencies, voluntary 
Movements, social or religious, private enterprises and, more recently, international 


Organizations, both intergovernmental and non-governmental. ; 
It should be noted, however, that, since the 1960s, adult education has made 


unprecedented progress, both quantitatively and qualitatively, in Sra to the age 
arising more especially from the scientific and technical revolution and the accession o. 
a great many countries to national independence. Ae 

Several organizations of the United Nations system have made significant con- 
tributions to the education of adults. In addition to its work in the field of vocational 
and professional training and in connection with its World Employment Programme, 
ILO has promoted and developed workers’ education especially in the context of work- 
ers’ participation in the affairs of society through their membership of trade unions. ILO 
has also undertaken important normative action especially with regard to paid study 
leave. FAO has been active in agricultural extension work, nutrition education and 
Co-operative education. Both organizations have co-operated with Unesco in the experi- 
Mental literacy projects. WHO has increased its activities in health education, and 
Unicef has found that caring for children necessitates not only parental involvement, but 
Parents’ education. More recently the World Population Fund and the United Nations 
Environmental Programme have made specialized contributions in their particular spheres. 

While most of the other agencies have adopted either a subject-centred 
aPproach or limited themselves to particular target audiences, it has been incumbent on 

Nesco to promote the development of the general institutional frameworks, structures 

and organizational patterns that can best meet the varied and changing educational 
needs, both of the Member States and of the international community. 
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The promotion of adult education has been one of the Organization’s objectives 
since its creation. The three successive international conferences convened for this 
purpose (Elsinore, 1949; Montreal, 1960; and Tokyo, 1972) have been the main miles- 
tones in its action. 


The Tokyo Conference 


In the years following the Montreal Conference and more specifically after the World 
Congress on the Eradication of Illiteracy (Tehran, 1965) Unesco has given priority to 
action in the field of literacy. In the late 1960s, however, it became apparent that the 
time had come to move on a wider front. The preparations for the Tokyo Conference 
revealed that significant developments in various directions had taken place in a large 
number of Member States. A universal desire became manifest for an overall develop- 
ment of adult education seen as an essential prerequisite for economic, social and cultural 
development as well as for the implementation of policies for lifelong learning. 

From the discussions which took place at the Tokyo Conference it emerged 
that adult education might be regarded as: (a) an instrument for promoting awareness 


an instrument for socialization and Sweeping social change (it aims to create a society 
conscious of the value of a sense of communit: 


jon 
y and mobilizes energies: self-educatl© 
and educating others is the duty, 


PORE 5 t 
as it is within the power, of all); (b) an instrume? 
whereby the whole man (including man at work and man at play, man in his civic 4 
family roles) can achieve fulfilment, by helping to develop his physical, moral ap 


intellectual qualities; (c) an instrument for Preparing the individual for productiv? 
activity and for participation in mana 


economic and cultural alienation and 
genuine national culture. 

The Tokyo Conference, 
governmental Conferences on Cul: 


A e a 
gement; (d) an instrument with which to Co™ g 
prepare the way for the emergence of a liberati"? 


Which had before it the conclusions of the on 
tural Policies (Venice, 1970 and Helsinki, 1972) # d 


separable facets of one and the same process. f 
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Lastly, the Tokyo Conference considered that the elaboration and adoptio” f 

an international instrument bearing on the Í 
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Unesco’s action should be shaped in accordance with the characteristics 


observed in adult education in the different countries and which form its specificity: the 
indispensable and considerable variety of objectives, approaches, methods, target 
audiences, agents and resources involved and the flexibility that must be maintained in 
the diversity of undertakings and approaches. 
Adult education is in essence a multid 


Particular programme, whether concerned with T 
lems, improvement of the environment, active participation in the life of the society, to 
mention but a few, demands combined application of: (a) knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the particular target audience and individual learners; (b) knowledge of the 
subject-matter; (c) organizational and promotional skills; (d) relevant educational 


methods and techniques. 

In practice most program 
fields. The measures to take to bring about a 
Can best be identified and adjustments made 
that enable a lively communication to take place, 
in various kinds of adult education, and vertically between gr 


National centres of policy-making and decision-making. 
It thus becomes a principle of action to help countries to develop networks that 


best suit their particular circumstances and to build up the basic services needed for a 


Comprehensive endogenous development of adult education. 
Unesco must also continue to contribute to the development of international 


exchanges of information, ideas, experiences and of persons and collaborate with inter- 
National and regional governmental and non-governmental organizations active in this 


area, 


isciplinary activity. The promotion of a 
ural development, population prob- 


mes suffer from inadequacies in one or more of these 
n improvement will differ, but shortcomings 
where there are networks in adult education 
horizontally between agencies engaged 
ass-roots activities and the 


h, during recent years, has been focused more 
of adult education and the intensification of 
hould lay more stress on the qualitative 


In addition, Unesco’s action whic 
oe on the institutional development 
€rnationa ” ion in this domain, S : 
PEE E e It will, accordingly, be extended to deal with the prob- 
lems involved in: the formulation of programme content and methods adapted to the 
characteristics of adult education; the training of personnel; the dissemination of 
information to the agencies involved as well as to the different target audiences; co- 
Ordination at three levels—between governmental agencies, between these agencies and 
Non-governmental organizations, and between the two preceding categories and informa- 


tion organs and services. Nac ; 
Lastly, the development of adult education in a manner suited to its acknow- 
i n of lifelong education policies would seem to 


ledged importance in the implementatio i ; : 
ministrative measures so that its action may be 


Tequire the adoption of legislative and ad 
Consolidated and developed without being affected by short-term economic fluctuations, 


as is still often the case. Standard-setting action will, accordingly, be pursued—if Mem- 
ber States deem it desirable—by the preparation of instruments dealing in depth with 
Certain specific aspects of adult education, from the standpoint of the needs of different 


Categories of persons as well as from that of the means to be employed. 
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Higher education and the community 


Higher education is assuming an increasingly important role in the educational system 
and in the life of nations, as it is expected to respond to the new demands arising from 
the rapid transformation of societies and to the aspirations of individuals for economic, 
cultural and intellectual improvement. 

In addition to the traditional functions of higher education, teaching, training 
and research, as a means for the transmission and advancement of knowledge and for 
the provision of qualified manpower, new emphasis is laid now on the obligation to 
adapt the higher education system to the society in which it operates, and to the many 
needs of that society. As centres of reflection and research, the system also serves the 
international community. These are convergent and complementary objectives. 


Poor cousins: the rural areas 


to development. 


Extending the mission of higher education to the whole community 


; i ucation institutions, especially the anive 7 
ellectual isolation and are deprived of the fac! ipp: 
ction-oriented research is only beginning to devè 
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Only too often are brilliant research workers from developing countries engaged abroad 
in projects with little relevance to the development plans of their home countries. 


. . and its diversification in relation to the labour market 


The contribution of higher education to development requires firstly the establishment 
Of closer links with the demands and conditions of employment. 

__, I the developing and developed countries alike, the output of higher educa- 
tion institutions in the various disciplines is not sufficiently well geared to the quantitative 
heeds of society, except in cases where the economic and social system provides for the 
Planned use of human resources in the service of development. Unemployment and 
underemployment are prevalent among certain categories of graduates whereas in other 
Sectors there is a shortage of highly qualified personnel. The question, in qualitative 
terms, is whether the content and performance of higher education systems are able to 
Meet the needs of society and the new and changing methods of production, particularly 


1n the labour market. 


the working world, slowing up 


Building a bridge between the university and 
ate industry 


the brain drain to other countries and to priv. 
Higher education is too often non-existent in rural development. In addition to this its 
relationship with industry is not close enough. The relationship between the university 


and i : 
nd industry should lead to the adoption of prac 


versity and enable industry to absorb university graduates without much waste of time 
f interpenetration between higher educa- 


and : 
effort. Moreover, a much higher degree © i uci 
ieved by increasing the number of adminis- 

arious other sectors 


tice-oriented programmes at the uni- 


education inst eee 
. “Cation institutions. The generalization 0 


ti H 
Onal content to the demands and characteristic 3 j i 
&Suidance and contribute to bringing the university out of isolation. Moreover, while 


academics are often remote from practical affairs, practitioners may underestimate the 
Value of independent study of the issues with which they are dealing. Closer collabora- 
tion between the university, industry and the social administrations would be mutually 
eneficial, On thevother hand it must not be forgotten that high-level scholars are often 
empted A , z , 
y the higher salaries and bett l ; 
pat iyersities. Suitable incentives should be provided to 


ics 


king facilities offered by private industry, 
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An increasingly urgent requirement: mobility in its three aspects— 
transnational, interdisciplinary and social 


Among the long-term problems raised by the expansion of higher education systems i 
a manner conducive to the endogenous development of communities, the problem a 
the mobility of personnel—students, teachers, research workers and professionals—Is 
becoming increasingly significant. Its implications are manifold for it is not possible to 
confine the problem merely to its international aspects. It is also necessary to BNE con- 
sideration to social mobility as an essential factor contributing to democratization. 
The main reasons for the increase in international mobility are well known; 4 
desire and need for mobility is increasingly making itself felt in all countries. This need 
is felt all the more in developing countries because, for some time to come, it will be 
essential for them to send their future doctors, engineers, teachers, technicians and oy 
forth, to gain their qualifications abroad, or at least to acquire a further specialization. 


There are similar movements also between industrialized countries. But that is only one 
side of this problem: it is also necessar: 
tegration in their home community, 
its citizens who have been trained a 


Encouraging exchanges and retraining, establishing new criteria 
for the recognition of degrees and diplomas 


It must be acknowledged that mobility, 
ciently clearly understood. Hence the 
more adequately to the new factors 


viewed as a whole, has not generally been ace 
desirability of adapting movements of person 
affecting the changing conditions of aan ye 
pon which mobility depends. With regard 


: me : ne 

assessing training, to the preparation of pe 

Or institutional), units of measurement agit? 
i Z i 

» fuller information, and methods and techn 
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criteria based less on the school and university career than on personal experience, 
education acquired by various different methods and the notion of training in stages. 


Towards a reconversion of international co-operation in terms of development needs 


International action for co-operation among universities and other institutions of higher 
education requires some serious thinking. The purpose of inter-institutional co-opera- 
tion, Particularly in the developing countries, should no longer be to establish new 
Institutions of traditional kinds or to develop those already existing, but rather to assist 
in the establishment of new types of institutions suited to the needs of the society or the 
Individuals which they are supposed to serve. Twinning or bilateral co-operative arrange- 
ments among institutions exist already, but they have often resulted in institution- 
building, with ‘co-operation’, which can only be a two-way process, being in fact reduced 
to one-way traffic or ‘assistance’. Inter-university co-operation should be reoriented to 
take into account the requirements of development and the need for international under- 


Standing, mutual appreciation of cultures and international communication. Arrange- 
titutions in: research, by identifying 


fic fields; teaching and training of 


academic personnel in their own country, with so periods of training abroad 


el if needed for purposes of national developmen 

taining for administrati ious levels. 

ministrative personnel at vario ; 

also be achieved through setting up university consortiums and centres of excellence on 

oe basis of common disciplinary or problem conce 

institutions, in ord ces an 

er to pool resour' A VRT. 

The intensification of co-operation between higher education spre) at 

Tegional level, which in no way excludes co-operation with the Test of t : world, Pi 

thus be seen as a means of fostering communication between different cultures in 3 

‘ame region, of strengthening awareness of cultural identity and of contributing to the 
endogenous development sought after by SO many countries. 


i the international university com- 
La i i singly necessary that 1 
pe tigi PERE s work and reflection to the study of the major 


munity sh i 

ould devote a larger part of it E, Á 

Problems with een 5 at faced and which have a determining influence on his 
€stiny, > 


d maximize their use. 


Recent trends in higher education: increase in enrolment numbers, changes 
in methods and curricula 
In the last few those concerned with the improvement of higher education have 
given it Hr ee a nee account of increased demand and still greater expectation 
at it should be a a relevant to contemporary society. While growth in the number of 
Students enrolled was more rapid during the 1960-65 period, growth rates declined from 
#8 Iso in Africa and Oceania. In Asia the slowing 


._ > Onwards, especially in Europe, but 4 
IS lesg marked is the average annual rates of growth (as percentages): 
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TABLE 1 
1960-70 1960-65 1965-70 
po a 
World total 8.8 >S Hs 
Africa 10.7 p 2i 
Latin America 11.0 “ms 52 
North America 9.2 . 98 
Asia 10.0 10.2 52 
Europe 13 9.5 71 
Oceania 8.0 as 12 
Developed countries 8.3 9. 10.6 
Developing countries 10.7 10.9 
ee S 


Qualitatively, remarkable changes have occurred in the higher on 
system in terms of emphasis being laid on the use of new methods and angen 
broadening of curricula to suit undergraduates’ needs and wishes, greater stu is 
participation in administration, improvement of staff-student ratios (noticeably ae 
developed countries), introduction of new subject-matters, and new types of ae 
(comprehensive higher schools, open university, problem-oriented multidisciplin 
universities), as well as on consideration of the international dimension of higher woes r- 
tion. Principles of financial assistance to students are becoming more flexible and 8 g 
ous. The relationship between manpower requirements and higher education is ey 
increasingly complex, particularly in some developed countries; while there is a tenre ef 
to offer a large number of career-oriented courses, there is growing evidence that a hig 
education provides no guarantee of finding suitable employment. to 

These concerns are evident in the various efforts made by Member States ji 
rethink or reform higher education—some inspired by student unrest, others to let 
it, and still others to make higher education more accessible, relevant, and product! 


She ae ae : A fu d tries 
Inter-institutional relations have helped universities in the developing coun’; 
build up new departments, train their staff for teach’ 


i A emi? 

ing and research and obtain acad 
personnel and equipment from abroad. International and regional COOP es 
been developed by non-governmental organizations and through rectors’ confere 


5 Ek pa OMICS 5 inclut” 
and seminars and supporting activities for training of specialists in various fields per 
ing university documentalists and librarians have built up substantial links be 
institutions and individuals because of common concerns. 


Unesco at work on all continents 


Intergovernmental conference 
logy to Development and o 
Unesco have all emphasize 
of higher education, The 
Member States (Buchares 
Member States in conn 


o 
es on Education, the Application of Science and per 
n Cultural Policies, and meetings of experts organiz tion 
d the need for intellectual co-operation through ae 
Second Conference of Ministers of Education of Eure a 
t, 1973), for instance, made recommendations to crete 
ection with (a) changes in structure, curricula and metho 
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higher education in view of its increasing enrolment and its changing functions, and of 
: e shift of emphasis in educational systems towards lifelong education; and (b) objec- 
ves, ways and means of European co-operation in the field of higher education. The 


Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe (1975) 
operation and exchange in the fields of educa- 


al ; r 3 
so contains proposals for university CO- 
d environment. Efforts are being made 


ig culture, economics, science, technology an 
Y Unesco to assist Member States in implementing the recommendations. Moreover, 
Unesco has undertaken studies and issued publications on the development of higher 
education, international comparability and recognition of studies and degrees, alterna- 
tive university structures and innovations in higher education and lifelong education. 
Precisely in order to foster European co-operation in higher education, Unesco 
established the European Centre for Higher Education in Bucharest in 1972. An advisory 
Committee helps in drawing up the programmes for research and studies and, especially, 
for collection and circulation of information. A similar effort is being made to establish 
a centre to serve Latin America and the Caribbean. ene 
Uhai The Regional Institute for Higher Education and Development in Asia, estab- 
ished in Singapore in 1970 as a result of the Joint Unesco-International Association of 
Universities study, has examined the role of universities in planning development and 
conducted courses for governmental officials and young academics. Unesco provided 


assistance to ; F ducation and Development in Africa and aided the 
a project- on Highest BA ALECSO) and the Association 


A $ ; peice 

nr ab Educational, Cultural and Scientific Organization (ALE d 

; Arab Universities in drawing up 4 plan for an Arab Regional Institute for the De- 

opment of Higher Education. A network of centres like t 
Tough their research, training and information services, 


“it higher education system. 
din As regards the need for the con 
clopment and data collection, useful 


‘stitute of Ed . ; Internatio: 

ucational Planning and the Inter: s a i FF 

Finally, the establishment in 1972 of the United Nations University under the 
> 


joint Sponsorship of the United Nations and Unesco constitutes an important landmark. 
Onceived as an ‘international community of scholars engaged in research, post- 
Staduate training and dissemination of knowledge’, the United Nations University will 
ave the task of studying, from an interdisciplinary standpoint, the urgent problems 
concerning the survival development and welfare of mankind. Besides offering opportu- 
nities for throwing li hk on these problems through the combined intellectual efforts by 
© most Aieri institutions and individuals of the international community, the 
hited Nations University will also help to strengthen the solidarity of this community 
and stimulate the flow of ideas bY endeavouring to alleviate the intellectual isolation of 
Cademic and nie c communities in the developing countries. As the three pro- 
ramme priority areas have been identified, as World Hunger, Natural Resources, and 
uman and Social Development, it is to be hoped that close collaboration between 
Nesco and the University, by bringing to bear a common approach to the study of 
Toblems, will produce significant resu 


hose mentioned above could, 
help Member States develop 


tribution of higher education to planning and 
work has been initiated by the International 
nal Bureau of Education. 


p Its. 
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Future lines of action 


During the next few years, Unesco will follow three main lines of action. First, i 
Organization will take steps to promote the awareness of higher education as a = a 
munity development factor. Meetings, studies and publications (complemente y 
advisory services, financial aid and fellowships) will be devoted to higher education a 
community development factor, the democratization of higher education and t 

relationship between higher education and lifelong education. The latter will also be the 


; f 
theme of a preparatory meeting for the third Conference of Ministers of Education 0 
European Member States, scheduled for 1979-80. 


Secondly, Unesco proposes to intensify inter- 
(a) strengthening regional co-operation between universi 
wide exchange of information on innovation in higher ed 
with international governmental and non-governementa! 
with the International Association of Universities); (c) st 
universities in development efforts and in the promotion 
Organization will also co-operate in the activities of th 

Lastly, Unesco will help to improve the mobil 
to promote the international comparability and recog 
degrees. Action will be aimed at establishing standards 
regional conventions will be accompanied by measur 
machinery to provide for the effective application of th 
national legal instruments. Studies and surveys will b 
mobility and of international recognition of degrees 


university co-operation by: 
ties; (b) encouraging world- 
ucation through coronene 
l organizations, (in particula 
imulating the participation a 
of international objectives. T 

e United Nations University- 
ity of students and teachers a” 
nition of studies, diplomas a 
: the preparation of eee 
es to establish procedures ra 
e principles set forth in the 19 o 
e carried out on the problems 7 
and the results widely publishe 


6 Participation 


en one country and another 


T 
he levels of development vary considerably, not only betwe 
n groups within individual 


u 5 
a also between different geographical zones and populatio pron ee 
untries. History shows that, if action for development 1s not inspired by principles of 


equity, it is liable to perpetuate and even accentuate such inequalities. These inequalities 


Make for tension and social unrest, for they set the groups that benefit from develop- 
Ment against those which, be they 4 majority or a minority, do not benefit from it or 


eri . . 
Ive inadequate benefit from it. 


Unesco’s action in favour of disadvantaged groups 


ctive measures to Member States, 
minating such inequalities. This is 
ch, a moral one, is that if man is 


B A x 
Y studying existing situations and suggesting corre 
tant part 1n eli 


om can and should play an impor hae 
t sary for various important reasons, the first of which, à 
© be both the a gent and the beneficiary of development it is absolutely essential that the 
Community as a whole should join in the effort required and reap the benefit. What is 
More, if most of the population does not benefit from development, tension is likely to 
uild up Genie ae at States and is bound to jeopardize both national order and 
World peace. A dev. sean policy offering advantages to only a part of the population 
compromises the strengthening of national identity and unity and results in wastage 


Of that most precious of resources: human potential. : ; 

te Unesco gives special attention in its programme to various population groups 
8arded in ma ny countries as disadvantaged. The problems of some of these groups 

= already been mentioned in connection with Chapter 1, inasmuch as their condition 
Connected with one form Or another of respect for human rights. 


ni 
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; . e 
In this chapter the approach is complementary. What is needed is to ensure th 


. u 
or social responsibility, are vulnerable aie s 
ng are often quite unable to assert thems¢ 


3 $ 5 x $0 
part in society that their potential—in term 
talent, drive and spirit of innovation—warrants. 


Other categories of persons, whose sj i 


Illiteracy from the country to the city outskirts: 


a dangerous source of 
dissatisfaction and disillusionment in young peop 


le 


z : pe 
ith young people is combined with such efforts, the ef 


f i i 12 
concerned with the reforms Tequired to reduce inequality tio 
and palliative measures. The problems involved in the sit 


mi? 
5 econ? 3 
rms of discrimination, on account of social oa gulilling 
- Such inequalities prevent them toi life an 1 
and playing their part adequately in the family, at work, in civi pter ” 


em and its possible solutions are dealt with in 
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A pages 260-4 are obviously more serious in areas without the necessary 
acilities, where conflicts are liable to persist. 

da Much of Unesco’s programme concerning these objectives should be designed 

elp Member States improve the condition and hasten the development of certain 

Be i 1 country areas or the outskirts of cities whose 

e size varies considerably from one country to another. In general, these groups 

are, characteristically, chronically short of basic necessities, and for lack of organization 

among their members they are unable to express their desires forcefully enough to 

improve their situation. Another feature of their situation is that they take little or no 


Part in the life of the community. 
fonal This vicious circle cannot be broken fr 
i action alone, for it is primarily the task of 
devel priate policies, which should reflect the nation: 
aid opment while preserving the special features whi 
; Unique entity. At the same time, emphasis must also be 
heme co-operation. It is Unesco’s duty to contribute to this e 
Competence, through study and interpretation of the phenomenon of underdevelop- 
Ment and of its human implications, giving at least as much importance to the qualitative 
and moral aspects of the development 0 to the quantitative aspects, 


whi f human groups as 
i : 
ch are often more noticeable. 


it nia National policies, like external co-opé! s BE prann 
i ion to the overall context. The idea of ‘integrated’ development, which is being 
creasingly widely accepted should be given practical expression through joint local 
and National action by a variety of disciplines and services and, within the United 
Nations System, through co-ordinated activities. However, such efforts towards integra- 
tion Should be extended and intensified. For there can be no real social change to help 
'Sadvantaged groups until policies for the introduction of the necessary changes in the 


Ovi A a 
erall social context have been drawn UP and applied. è 

In most cases, aggravation of these problems would have disastrous effects 
aon the peoples directly concerned and would be evidence of an imbalance within the 


pp Munity as a whole. The following strategic implications stem from these facts. 
literacy cannot be eradicated unless the people concerned and organizations which 
Serve the public make an effort to do so; the integrated development of country areas 
cannot be planned without taking account of regional and national development, 
eluding Put a ie O ress the stats of women cannot be changed so long as the 
“uses and leg A in it persist; lastly, overall development with a view to 
Minating such disparities cannot be achieved unless the various groups of young 


People area ctively associated with the dynamics of social, educational and cultural action. 
In ete activities must nO d to any particular group regarded as 


di t be confine 
Sadvantaged: they must help to mo ditions and social structures which 


z dify the con 
lyi . 
© tise to the problems of these groups. 


ti This way of tackling problems together opens 
P great possibilities for interdisciplinary work in Member States, in Unesco and in the 
ny 
ted Nations system. 


Population groups in the poorer parts of 


om outside, by the influence of interna- 
f Member States themselves to define 
al will to attain a level of balanced 
ch make of each people an original 
placed on the role of inter- 
ffort in its various fields 


eration programmes, should be planned 
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Eliminating illiteracy 


Calculation of the number of illiterates has always proved difficult, either our 
census methods are not always reliable, or because in countries where the illiteracy rate? 
high, figures are often incomplete or do not even exist. It frequently happens, in ipsa 
that the data are not comparable because of different definitions of ‘illiteracy’. oo 
give grounds for affirming, however, that in this last quarter of the twentieth century t 
world is still far from having achieved universal literacy, 


Eight hundred million illiterates still, even if ‘relative illiteracy’ is decreasing 


Although illiteracy at the world level dropped, proportionately, from 44.3 per cent in m 
to 39.3 per cent in 1960 and 34.2 per cent in 1970, the number of illiterates throughon 
the world still stands at some eight hundred million. Whereas illiteracy is decreasme 
relative terms, as a result of the action taken in many countries, the population explos! 


$ : 3 jute 
and the inadequacy of educational systems are encouraging its growth in abso 
figures. 


asin 
er cent during the 1960-70 decade. But wab 


se ut 
tons. These are not ad hoc measures, teh 

sis since traditional primary education “iterate 

‘drop-outs’ who swell the number of semi- 


grammes designed on a long-term ba 


its present State, solve the problem of 
or illiterates, 


ries 

i oun” ef 

y go hand in hand. In the twenty-five least-developed A 80 p 
ome is less than $100 per annum, illiteracy rates rise to OV 
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cent. What is more, the proportion of women among illiterates continues to increase: 
58 per cent in 1960, 60 per cent in 1970. The number of men and women illiterates was, 
during this period, appreciably higher in rural zones than in urban areas. Despite the 
Progress achieved by primary education, many children still do not attend school or 
fail to complete the full course of studies. If the trends of the last two decades continue 
in the twenty-five least-developed countries until 1985, fewer than 30 per cent of children 
in the 6 to 11 age-group will attend school and new generations of illiterates will join 
the ranks of adult illiterates. TA 

There is a further aspect involved in the illiteracy problem: itis the consequence 
of political and social inequalities, and is even a factor of inequality in itself. Following 
the inequities born of the colonial system, the socio-economic situation still presents 


features (Subsistence economy or barter trade, social exclusion, etc.) which give no 
i pplication of agrarian reforms as well as 


incentive for li i jon ora 
iteracy. Delay in the adoption : 
Other fact icti ticipation in development have weakened the motiva- 
Ors restricting popular particip: uPD OF SOE tate 


Which, although reaching fairly considerable s 
ka have been developed with a view to the im 
abour rather than regard for the social factors wi 


e motivation of those concerned and the 


mmet £ l 
thout which development is only partial. 


The two keys to lasting literacy: th 


Political resolve of governments 
appear to be insurmountable—lack of 


oe Pee Seapets Pdi Ree oper favouring minorities; inadequate 
an and material resources; élitist socia? str 3 ial, etc. But the main 
Communication transport; multilingualism, lack of yeis aie the persistence of 
Obstacle į A “iterate environment’. 
is probably the absence of a ‘lite é i hether 
Certain as of fans or inter-group relations it must appear questionable whei 
liter, A fe 
acy is t ommunication. x 
rere to peng onii be noted that despite rok ate ann Ga 
ave 
Sress recorded duria er years, a considerable number on Ba of teaching 
Solved ag regards peer nn particularly in HE oa 2 a adult illiterates in the 
Methods consonant with the situation, needs and aspiration 
: nan 
td Wo i x one 
si £ illiteracy is thus seen to be an alarming and eae À A 
Closely bo enh ae ove development situation and op aad r ni A 
u e $ 
Politica] aup es +n practical measures not only of an educational kind, but 
e ' Solutions reflected in P measures must be adopted by the govern- 
f the grounds for them, and their con- 


Ww . 
i nd ide level that it must be si 
Olving international co-operation. 
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The recent history of literacy action is marked by campaigns or ch nes 
carried out in many countries, either by the public authorities themselves ee ee 
governmental or non-governmental organizations or, again, on the initiative ae 
individuals. Whether these programmes (differing widely as regards duration an at 
have been based on an overall Strategy catering for illiterates without ara sits 
to category, or on more selective criteria, the results achieved—which it is in anal 
difficult to assess in a scientific manner—range, according to the country and in 
judgement, from complete success to out-and-out failure. sie 

Certain governments have undoubtedly achieved successful results by Yael 
ing adult literacy action in the form of mass campaigns supported by firm Pp pee 
f far-reaching social transformations carrie 


Tehran 1965—a historic turning- 


; 1 
Point—and the lessons of the Experimenta 
World Literacy Programme 


The Experimental World Literacy Prog; 
it was carried out from 1966 to 1973, a period 
Co-operation with UNDP and othe: 


importance was attached to the j 
Projects in eleven of 


Programme—comple 
form of a global re 


ro: 
ramme (EWLP) which emerged f 
during which, under the a Nation 
T organizations in the United electiv® 
mplementation of intensive, of the 
the twenty countries taking part in it. A critical evaluation jp he 
ted in 1975 in co-operation with UNDP and published = great 
port at the beginning of 1976—made it possible to draw 2 È gj 


n 
e f internat!? 
ganization, financing, methodology, results and inte 


Co-operation in literacy action, 
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: In this connection the evaluation stresses, for example the need; (a) to link 
literacy work with overall, concerted action for development which will include, besides 
economic growth, far-reaching social changes; (b) to view, in consequence, the ‘func- 
tionality’ of literacy action in its widest sense—cultural, social and political as much as 
Occupational and economic; and (c) to determine the nature of and procedures for 
International assistance assigned to literacy action on the basis of national priorities 
and conceptions, a standpoint that implies diversified strategies and conceptions of 


international co-operation in this area. , 

’ Unesco’s literacy action has, from very early on, been movi 
tralization, Mention should be made more especially of the part played by the Regional 
Centre for Functional Literacy in Rural Areas for the Arab States (ASFEC), Sirs-el- 
Layyan, Egypt, and the Regional Centre for Adult Education and Functional Literacy 
for Latin America (CREFAL), Patzcuaro, Mexico. These two centres have been con- 
tributing for a quarter of a century to the training of personnel and have provided tech- 
nical assistance to the Arab States and in Latin America. Since 1968 the International 


Institute for Adult Literacy Methods in Tehran has been fostering the exchange of 
formation and documentation between literacy projects in different regions of the 
orld, 


ng towards decen- 


Integrated with endogenous development and based on lifelong education . . . 


Literacy is at once a right of every individual, a factor making for development and a 


compo; ; : ; zon is based on the universal right to 
nen racy action iS Den i 
a Ea abeat aa y of access to the possibilities of parti- 


life, and on the fact that the objective 
not come about as long as one 


tic contexts, does not allow sufficient accumulation 


ARE in the educational process and 

ing societies. Lastly, literacy action is but one stage 1n : 
*teracy has no pu; sip ilit ade to further activities and the fulfilment of potential 
alon purpose until it lea 


inci lifelong educa- 
a i noted by the principles of 
im ee earn d conducted in full awareness of these 


ie s of literacy action. The standpoint 
of lifelong education in that such 


c ang 


Toader framework, for example t 


Literac es must be a 
litera, A BeOprame F iderably 
: c itself differs consi : 10 

a ree em aang eae It is on the basis of these specific conditions that 
fac Eher sa EERI de its own literacy policy, which should be tailor-made to 
the P eomert effort. Hence the need to give concrete expression 


tational co operation through a diversity of conceptions, strategies, contents 


Match 
2 inte 
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and methods, attaching special importance to socio-cultural features such as local tradi- 
tions and languages which must be taken into consideration in the planning of literacy 
campaigns. This diversified approach to the problem should be encouraged by Unesco 
through the intensive exchange of experience between all countries. 

As far as literacy work is concerned the concept of functionality is to be under- 
stood in the widest possible sense—economic, social, cultural and political—as denoting 
the way in which the literacy process attempts to meet the need to learn the rudiments 
of written communication and arithmetic and the other needs felt by every adult as ap 
individual and as a member of the community. To enable these different needs to Pe 
satisfied there are types of integrated programmes designed to strengthen the learning 
process and make literacy action a process of change that is both produced by, an 
productive of other changes. This relation must not, however, be confined solely to the 
objective of strictly economic development; it must imbue every area, whether econo” 
mic, social, cultural or political, in accordance with the needs and motivations of adults 
Fons ne ete acy ane typos tn 

hee y action and the life of the men and women tow’ 
whom it is directed must be reflected in the conception of programmes, the choice ° 
institutions taking part and the nature of the relationship between learners and teachers 


. -- literacy implies the active involve 


ment of society and the mobilization 
of world resources . 


Literacy programmes imply the active, constant involvement of society. The eliminate’ 
of illiteracy demands, first and foremost, a clearly expressed political resolve that 3 
carried out in practice. Literacy Programmes call, then, for the convergent, system p 
efforts of national authorities, planners and technicians a active liaison with rep er it- 
tive sectors of the community, and, more especially. AA organizations a” se 
erates themselves. In countries where the problem 5 most acute ap where res 
are in Shortest supply, general mobilization of this kind is vital to success and : af 
extensive sacrifices that can only be made if there is clear understanding of the ro!® je 
the literacy process can play in social change and development. The role of youn? po ge 
is essential, mainly in the organization of voluntary assistance Adoption of a oe 
national literacy policy must go hand in hand with a large umber of methods, $ 
and types of action at the various levels of its implementation. petit 
eo a action demands the world-wide harnessing of moral and m? cot) 
Kac coa ee ication of illiteracy before the end of this century is possible mom! a 
sorte an ie en of the resources at mankind’s disposal. For this aim t° oe on 
mitment eateries on the determination of governments, the depth of me mat 
and material Ba ° problem and the extent to Which they will mobilize i acto! 3 
die seicoeeshid ources. Support by the world community can be a determining s he 
e culmination of national efforts. Within the United Nations gye: e l 
f international responsibility falls on Unesco. Its action, if it is t° Pai 


effective, wi ; 
e, will have to be linked with that of the United Nations, the other 
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Agencies, multilateral or bilateral financing sources and non-governmental organiza- 


tions. International aid to literacy operations, far from replacing national efforts in 
intellectual or material terms, must be increasingly designed in relation to endogenous 
development. 


++. according to a strategy adapted to a wide yariety of situations 
In the next six years Unesco will seek to achieve the following: that seed e > 
Which the level of illiteracy is alarmingly high should assign high FEN iad ries 
action in their national development plans and in their national budgets, thai és ats 
trend in Member States towards illiteracy (in absolute terms) should be cen 
literacy activities should be more effectively integrated with a aa sa 
international co-operation in this field should be considerably eat id eae 
The Organization will therefore carry out studies an si es 
obtaining a clearer picture of the problem of world aie esta SAE eo Member 
exchange of information, develop awareness in yond ae a e various training 
States at their request to formulate strategies, organize or encourag 


iv es and j i i al aid institutions and 
iti i wi (3 national or bilater i 1 
tiviti S strengthen co-operation ith n i : : ‘ ae ith liten 


with internati 1 or: : 

ional non-governmental 0 5 ? n Member States 
Work—always bearing ig mind the immense diversity odo apne : 
and the differing stages reached by them in literacy Work. 
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illion i i 1 of whom 
By 197 ‘ d had risen to 3,988 million inhabitants, o! 
S12 per cent 249) lone în ral aak, rie 
2.6 (370 million) for the developed countries and a aan eet 
tountrieg, The living conditions of this major pare z us circle of poverty, hunger and 
ies in most countries pythe pee ot bat which has given rise to further 
se Despite the extent of the eT. = ern half the world’s population 
ae problems, it is estimated that by the year 


: i ns. 
Bais million persons) will still be living outside the tow 


Te Was Id Population Situation in 1970-1975 and its Long-Range 
hited Nations, Concise Report on the Wor 
> Concise Repor: 


Ine 
"lication, New York, 1974. 
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Poverty and ignorance: a vicious circle 


In many cases, the economic structures peculiar to the rural world are often pe 
and constitute a source of injustice. On the one hand, owing to the lack of sufficien! s 
effective agrarian policies, the all-too-frequent abandonment of food crops in ee ae 
industrial crops, underemployment, inadequate technical training for farmers and ad 
low productivity of a good many farms make country-dwellers an ance 
stratum of the population; on the other hand, farm products whether intended of 
export or for the national market suffer the effects of the deterioration in the terms 
trade, and this dooms farmers to gradual impoverishment. 3 9 an 
According to some estimates, out of 560 million persons who had in 196 ee 
annual income lower than the equivalent of U.S.$50, 480 million were living in ru Hi 
areas. In 1970, 400 million people in the world, mostly living in the countryside, pa 
suffering from serious malnutrition and sixty-one out of ninety-seven developing C° 


+ . . . i jes— 
tries had a food deficit. It is estimated that that same year, the developing ane ce 
70 per cent of the world population—produ 


food produced throughout the world. In t 
inhabitant increased by only 0.5 per cent 
1970. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
services: in sixteen of the least developed c 
per doctor. As for community and tra 
non-existent. 


s 
Problems of no less importance arise in Unesco’s fields of competence: w 
regards education, most of the 130 million children between the ages of 6 and i nts 
do not attend school, and most of the 800 million illiterate adults, are rural inhabit 
Besides the quantitative lack of educational services there is often a qualitative es and 
gruity: the explicit or implicit objectives of the education given to men, yon and 
children in rural areas frequently reflect a concept of education geared to the ne? e of 
values of urban society. An education of this type not only does not satisfy the pe 
country-dwellers but may actually encourage migration towards the towns- DAs om 
The low level of their training all too often prevents rural meet ivit 
enjoying the benefits of progress in science and technology, increasing their PTO not 
and bettering their living conditions. Furthermore, the needs of these populations e of 
have a very high priority in scientific and technological circles. Partly at least He H 
the cost of research, the developing countries, which account for two-thirds eard! 
world’s farmers, were in 1965 employing only 17 per cent of all agricultural ar ” 
workers, devoting 0.26 per cent of the value of agricultural production to zess f 
compared with 0.87 per cent in the developed countries. 2 


ig state 
_ Two types of equally unacceptable consequences follow from this 
affairs. On the one hand. si 


s 
Sa » Since they are not guided by even the most rudiment D pic” 
tific information, farmers often make irrational use of soil, water and vogetatio rusti?” 
may result in the breakdown of ecosystems, a fall in productivity and the ez ach! 
and possible abandonment of the land. On the other hand, the introduction 


ced and consumed only 40 per cent © er 
hose same countries, food production n 

per year on the average between aoe 
world’s rural population are without itan 

ountries, there are more than 20,000 inhabi ye 

nsport facilities, these are insufficient OF ° 
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ogies that are advanced but insufficiently suited to local conditions may also contribute 
to undermining the physical bases of rural life. It is therefore important to find ways 
and means of placing at the disposal of rural populations know-how and techniques that 
can contribute to the solution of everyday problems without causing a break with the 


pattern of the physical and social environment. 


Isolated and ill-informed 


The isolation of the rural world because of distance and the lack of transport facilities 
1S compounded by the paucity of the information media. For example, in the twenty-five 
least developed countries, where 90 per cent of the population lives in rural areas, the 
annual newsprint consumption does not exceed 0.1 kilogram per inhabitant, and in 
two-thirds of them there is not even one radio receiver for every forty persons. Com- 
Munication is often limited merely to the family and the village, its essential instrument 
being the spoken word enriched by the traditions which ensure cultural continuity. 
Rural populations have both a more limited access to communication media 
than town dwellers and a narrower range of choice. The transistor set is often the only 
Possible link but very often the messages which it disseminates are broadcast by urban 
Producers and are of an essentially commercial nature. In this connection, one of the 
Problems that arises is accordingly to see to it that the information media become 


increasingly instrumental in bringing about positive changes 1 living conditions, 
int is extremely important since many 


Without impair; H : 
impairing cultural authenticity. This poi y s 3 
Tural societies are the heirs and repositories of rich cultural traditions, aa nent 
ot which reveal a remarkable creativeness that often contrasts W1 poverty 
ex j i ea 

Pression of their material lives. 


In many cases the rural environ 


in Other s; y 
x ectors as well. This means that country: z aati 
tion, and this in turn leads to a process whereby a larger proportion of the population is 


relegated to the fringes of society. Thus rural communities are often noted for the weak- 
Ness of their min carte and the rural population, which is frequently illiterate, un- 
°rganized, impoverished and sometimes ignorant of the language used for cas ayo 
Purposes, is handicapped when it comes to solving its problems within the ramewor 

of socia] structures T it does not understand or which even reject it. This being the 
Case, the rural environment may tend to turn in on itself and sometimes to resist change. 


ment is characterized by inequality and injustice 
dwellers are more vulnerable to exploita- 


nt—a global, diversified approach devised in terms 


Integrated rural developme 
human context 


of local conditions and the 

From the: forssoined erges that rural development poses many vast and complex 
Problems ie T its various aspects are interdependent and there is reason 
to believe ieee, a failures observed in the past were due, in part, to the fact 
us trated on some particular aspect of the problem, to 


that th, 
© program: unched concen c 
e selidon öf P Then, too, some programmes undoubtedly did not take sufficient 
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accou: i i i : the facts 
nt of a number of particular features in the environment se on Be 

ron that the diversity of rural situations is such that the methods used mus 

pr b h 


lopment. , 
hat the various com 


sustaining, and these resources will 


of agriculture, however, which are 
make optimum use of the factors 


ese? 
nt as between town and consti ter 1, 
ter 7, page 274), hydrology (cI tries 


The task of diss 


eminating 
vocational training and a 


- xtensio™” 
n new methods and techniques falls to © 
Sricultural credi: 
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: ial and complex... 
Education as a component in development: essential a p 


: in any development programme. Taa 
Education sany ee ar aes i eae that will enable oo 
Fa All provide ramil mee ate fully in the political, economic and ree scier= 
— Sco z Pive dhe m both the general knowledge and the k 7 rove their 
it pre $ re ee needed to increase their productivity an i needs of 
une ana rendin saps aes it should be adapted to the oe ea a 
dig sónditions, voles pie the context of lifelong education and eq i are 
pns wei oe are cannot be considered sta dh adura 
sce rene different lines of emphasis it teera will undoubtedly 
environments, a division into ‘rural education’ and = f a standardo inoen 
not be very helpful in enabling country-dwellers to react l justice and national unity. In 
to that of townsfolk, or in satisfying the dictates of ons a and social prestige are pro- 
the Present situation of most a holde young countryfolk the same 
Portionate to education, educational systems shou t of education in the rural environ- 
OPportunities as their city cousins. The developmen a of opportunity, Tt isepecialiy 
ment should therefore be based on the principle of er rimal sandicaneabeieed be 
important that the quality and output of th educafioi, Witicti de Efon 
Stadually brought up to a level equivalent to that she primary schools offer only an 
being the Case at present. In sipeacrr toG it ing further studies. 
incomplete Course without any possibility of —— say a e A Bacar 
This does not mean = ooh es instance because of the dispersion per 
Ta ia eae mth the concentration of a k 
a as ; 
pecause of aata Da on y i a e effort in the 
wanes, The solution of these problems eee of education in the countryside 
way of specific educational projects for the deve E the rural population’s participation 
= ‘pter S, pages 201-3): In oa a telon families to share part of their respon- 
sbi omen, EEA Aar i Sora this movement has led to the rural 
rin, (Chapter 5, pages . 


ity, such as adult 
ary school taking over other educational needs of the community. 
*ducation. 


environ 
e rur 


i i imary and secondary education curricula should take 
Accoun 5: Aerian aa mel techniques ery alah ing for rural 
Areas ag Well as for the towns. Forms of scientific, ES = 
Ork have Special significance in rural arlene a i T 
Pre-scientific familiarity with nature and agriculture (See f p 
majority of illiterates throughout the world are coun ay: 
first to be concerned by literacy training. Experience acqui 
World experimental programme has shown that the con 
Shou] € expanded beyand the purely technical dimensions 
a so ial, economic and cultural order. Speaking more ge 


mic training linked 
Idren generally have a 
5, page 213). Since the 
dwellers, rural areas are the 
ted in connection with the 
cept of functional 
and embrace consid 
nerally, 


literacy 


erations 
the backwardness of 
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i o 
rural areas in the field of education and their development needs make it pa Aa 
expand out-of-school education, including the training of farm workers and cr: T, 
areal programmes for women and young people (see below, at 
and educational television and radio broadcasts. Non-academic methods are z i 
suited to the training of agricultural workers, as experience shows that su 


2 apter 5: 
is not effective unless it is based upon practice (Chapter 4, page 180, and Chap 
page 224). 


; HAS a s is un 
An essential condition of progress in education for rural development 
doubted! 


i ent in 
highly desirable for such staff to be thoroughly familiar with the rural environ 
order to 


the rural 


of newsp: 
environ: 


The mirage of the ‘green revolution’ 


"ae e 
ductivity. It would therefore seem esirable to treat certain national efforts t° ith tbe 
articular rural areas as real il i dw aø 
p p! ot experiments, to be planned and evaluate as 
» and to learn from com i 
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gy for the purpose of 
be made in devising a precise goes Avs Neen 
time, progress should ste f rural development in each p tions, is the struggle 
eee tii ae objective, common Re an difficult it is—for 
It is evident tha ž amply demonstra iving of the whole 
against poverty, but past ja poe raise the standard z eni the most 
instance by means of cee aerate neglecting, and even gerne brought 
Population simultaneously wi example is to be found SA ; ties, ‘the green revolu- 
underprivileged. A well-known duction of new high-yield ene i smallholders into 
about in certain areas by the tart agrarian ee se also been cases 
tion’, which had tae pit of dis ial inegoalities Conversely, ie oorest sections of 
debt and ultimately RAEE, elik and hygiene conditions o! 1 fect, did not suffice 
in Which the improvement in ry and, whatever the pani Ss far-reaching the 
the population was only memeh T the entire community. ary from the inpasse in 
to raise the standards of living 1 communities to emerge rapidly t to neglect a more 
Measures designed to enable rura Ives, it is therefore essential es -term aspects, and 
oo wee tner find ipren of rural development aa pepe development, 
*ystematic approach to the paige ans of bringing about integra iling socio-economic 
Pay E ER emo a radical overhaul of prevailing 
Which in many cases nece: + differ in their 
wishin. d to the problems of the rural ions sacar of rural areas, 
i In regard to e: developed Countess tive part in econ- 
; ; ; e. In some ake an acti i 
poy ns ems Fat 
Omic decisi A s, and the essential role which they p : iderable efforts to extend to them 
has been seh Governments have made oe health and community supplies 
Progressive betes services in the way of pete vere Steps have also been taken 
n faciliti, (drinking water, electricity, Serine SON subsidies, transfers, etc. 
© increase their income by means of price main 


i t of urban and rural 
dern sector or balanced developmen 
Growth of the moder 
areas? 


id on the growth of the modern 
Th the developing countries, stress has often sine indirect effects to overcome bit 
Sector. Tt eii ht that this would produce suff s those effects were not so general 
b ie ‘So le I shel world, but in many a development policy that Strikes 
aS expe E es have long been following a rn and the traditional sectors, 
a tics ica rie and country, between the mo on in some cases rural regions 
This ses an wii be increasingly follows poe t development plans have often 
ave Toa Siin siei major transtorna ae rural areas. Thus d. 
iven Sreater Priority than previously to fates developing countries, an average 
AO show that in the national Seite to agriculture. It also hinnen. hoever 
A per cent of their Oe E an in statements and plans is not sufficiently 
reflec e peed ive aie: are less well integrated than in theory, the methods 


ata gathered 
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employed do not give sufficient encouragement to popular participation, and the pro- 
grammes are too short and too uncertain to make a radical transformation of existing 
conditions possible. There is, however, a growing awareness on all these scores, and the 
development policy of many countries is now going through a transitional phase. 

The efforts made by Member States to develop education, science, culture and 
communication have, generally Speaking, reflected the above-mentioned trends. In 
those countries which have followed a Policy of balanced development, education has 
spread in rural areas, whether in the form of primary schooling, literacy campaigns oF 
research, surveys of natural resources, the 
which make it possible to increase rural em- 
griculture and other rural needs, etc., have all 
ve sought to preserve and develop rural tradi- 
g the modernization of the countryside an 


TE : ucation and į 
ordination decided to undert: A 


ties. The World Bank Group’ p 
p's hard . eloP 

ment rose from 18 per cent of į and soft loans for agriculture and rural dev" 

1974-75. Lastly, 


has been c ects ° 
Oncerned wit ional asp - 
Arked h the educati ca 


N 
Ur 
tvs) 
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literacy programme mainly benefited rural areas. For the last ten noan a 
helped many Member States to train primary school teachers or i A a TED have 
designed to bring about equal access to education, especially for ie an ae miner 
largely concentrated on rural areas which are the most Eon i denota 
the field of educational planning, Unesco has in recent years worke = foe cera 
tion and regeneration of education, paying particular ie ntact E EREN 
areas. More specifically, under its ‘education for rural ENG opi “ast eee 
Unesco has helped Member States, on the one hand, to train see f nin 
technicians and instructors and, on the other hand, ta aapt the eo one ie! elated to 
of Primary education to the needs of rural communities. Other activities sues espn 
the development of the mass media in rural areas, particularly the mere partied 

astly, the programme on man and the biosphere, the programme Se a ie 
ervation and development of cultures, particularly oral traditions, ae a 
Sramme in applied social science all bear on important SFA 4 1 and operational 
: Unesco has thus advanced in the direction of pecan A EERE 
integration with a view to rural development—internally, by broa iit ting to brin 

'sciplines on which it draws in this connection, and externally, aie z ti ns which > 
about, within the United Nations system, a broad consensus regarding the 


truly integrated rural development can play in the establishment of a new international 
Order, 


* +. leading to multidisciplinary integration and concerted planning 


Nesco Proposes to intensify its action in favour of rural development m ab Oe ~ 
fltidisciptinary integrated approach which neglects none of the sa . ae ; g 
i e Question; by basing its action on the principle that human relations should be a ab- 
'Shed on a just and equitable footing; by associating the public as closely as possible in 
all action for rural A EE aa G by refusing the mere transfer of existing models— 
Policie z 


S and Programmes should be adapted to suit the specific characteristics of each 


Situation : 


Unesco should therefore take steps to ensure, by means of studies, meetings 
and Publications that there is full recognition of the importance, function and com- 
p lementary natun f the various factors involved in integrated rural development, the 
Mteraction P SDN the effects of changes and the need to take them.into 
Count in Programme planning, Within its fields of competence, Unesco will assist 

EMber States, at their request, to establish and implement integrated rural develop- 
Mater Sammes, It will promote the production r a a on and audio-visual 
Dersa lals, the organization of exchanges of views and experience, and the trai 


ning of 
will "Nel. The introduction of innovations, especially through experimental projects, 
be encouraged, 
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The place and role of young people in society 


Youth: how to define the term? 


There is no generally accepted definition of ‘youth’; criteria of age, level of socialization 
or level of social or cultural expression do not adequately account for a situation which 
is inherently variable from one country or social context to another. Nevertheless, youth 
Constitutes a group which is identifiable as such by every society, and which, as a rule, 
corresponds to the 15-24 age-group. 

On average, this age-group represents between 7 and 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion as a whole, with departures from this figure in certain areas or social categories. It 
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Social situation and working life 


i i hence for 
working life, and t 
j youne peoplofora i ies. Faced with 
i thepreparationio difficulties. Fac 
an e 7 the nation, encounters oe have received no more 
i ra 
k ee as of adolescents who havemever E ey can play only an extrem- 
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a me ie Panos in consequence, young peop 
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rom a feeling o 
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the Oppo 


i le 
ituati ole of young peop 
industrialized countries too, the situation and peie aa 
z di k the socio-economic conditions. In some E A 
= ing ae increasingly important part in social life eh ein 
3 pean a a particularly high level of Ae ERE, adaon va 
iati ing into account. | ian 
i association or grouping ett tte 
e ie ieee by society, in preparing young people for 
y a role, r t j 
Gene bes oea Seca of economic difficulties, the nee 
i ae ing for a firs 
In countries that are currently in maint hs : 
or unemployment which particularly affects young we i ea Ae E 
Job, or Who have seonuty started work, and the difficu pie A etsy 
Nature (marginality delinquency, a feeling of uselessness) 5 E 
combine to heighten the tensions which usually ig ate nreti 
i bility. Th y z 
i re anxious for sta Ais OO ih 
ie 3 cate which they have no control pushes t 
nomic machin 


students, etc.), much 
hat are attributable to their social status (young workers, 
Ore than to the fact that they are young. 
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Economi: 
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Overestimating youthful contestation 
Somewhat h 
Ome develo 
of certain in 


Portance 
Verest 


ich occurred in 
lation of conclusions drawn from the events whi h o — 
ed pe ing the sixties, and which made a deep sea aes on the 
ed regions duri s'an a 
die societies, has given rise to a number a eii ; 
and influence which these phenomena oe in o 

imated, and an attempt has been Hispanic 

diagnoses and remedies applicable in eh) : 

S. The tendencies actually manifested by t ie vari 

Orne out the validity of a number of studies, an 

“ertaken on these assumptions and flawed by a form o 


Perspective; the 


egions has been 
to use them as a basis for 


tely to all countries and all 
ous groups of young people 


d even activities, which were 
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Since young people are affected by factors and conditions influencing the 
whole of the society to which they belong, it is important, in the various national situa- 
tions, to seek out concrete data concerning participation of the various groups of young 
people in the life of society in the variety of fields in which such participation may be 
observed (educational system, machinery of production, cultural facilities, etc). 


Youth: an asset for development 


The studies begun during the First United Nation 
still continuing, show that, generally speaking, 
as a reservoir of human resources. The fact is t 
for the work of nation-building can succeed 


s Development Decade, and which 
insufficient use is made of young peo?’ : 
hat the attempt to mobilize young peop"? 
only if it rests on precise knowledge he 
pite the large number of projects imp f 
rnational organizations, such mobilizatie” 
d effect because, in many cases, the form 


“making, op! 
which young P to 


who 
he percentage of young people ges fo™ 
i : the age-gr hole range” gan) 
under 5 per cent in some countries to 80 per cent j gi z oup as aw a Fate in $ f 
developing countries, youth has O TS, Tiis satin i 
growing awareness of the need t 
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3 F iet 
The integration of young people in the life of society 


i ise i d to youth are to a very 
i hich arise in regar ; ar a 
i i that the questions w. 1 dataa 
ite Bae with educational, social and ee ee EE 
field if w towards which converge, on the one En oe 
tisupioaeer vocational training, out-of-school e "3 ares se peimiedees 
the org anization of leisure activities and, on the other, t A cine tote en 
and the Various organizations. The problems ati ae presente: 
80 beyond the strictly technical institutional TEN ; O E 
indiscriminate application of analyses and e eae eae pn E en 
i selves. ma 
a oung people them } seme hier oni 
enega ina peat many Member E i ae i od of the interest 
in society aoe acknowledge the importance of their oe sie hotly Ae 
taken i Il societies in young people’s concerns and in the 
all societie: 
ji pere: radon dergone a considerable change in the past = 
-di d activities have un gone A 
Years, P araa States and in the organizations of P la Ral 
Non-governmental youth organizations themselves. ‘The sie SETS See 
according to country and socio-cultural context, but it Ri 
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"0rmative action to improve the situation of pin 

ther industrialized countries, although the general ey 
1S still Telatively low, the events of the 1960s have le 
Ose Certain Measures designed to modernize the ed 
5 Ucational Or cultural establishments catering for yo 
a 


tticipation and joint administration now exists to give young people a Say in certain 
cision Structures, 


and cult 


national authorities concerning 
categories of young people. In 
of organization of young people 
d the public authorities to pro- 
ucational system and the socio- 
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° . ein 
For the past ten years or so, youth questions have ica aap a Daal 
rs f international bodies, and especially the organizations a d the gov- 
the = e The General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council p ef eid 
ee Seat various Specialized Agencies (in particular A oa under- 
Unesco) have discussed the education of young people for pears staat internationel 
standing and respect for human rights, youth Participation in national n anizatiSis and 
development and forms of communication linking young people, me en Assembly 
the United Nations system. In the past few years, and in particular at the Conférence ön 
of Youth (New York, 1970) and on the occasion of the United Nations Conference 
the Human Environment (Stockholm, 1972) and the World S ren roposals to 
(Bucharest, 1974) young people have been able to voice their analyses an nail has been 
the organizations of the United Nations system. Machinery er amare s organiza” 
set up in the form of groups of young people responsible for advising vario outh pr” 
tions (United Nations, FAO and Unesco in particular) concerning their y 


ing 
izations in the fram! 
grammes and the participation of young people and youth organizations in t 

and implementation of their programmes. 


From expression to participation 


human right: 
regions, 

stages, Unesco’s action 
e promotion of oy 
et with Member 


people in the various 


In its initial 
principal aim was th 
lished from the outs 


aiins Je 

States and non-governmental organization fer 
the organization of the first large-scale international conference on youth ake : 
France, 1964), at which Member States expressed their desire to see Unesco mai n 
more active role in this field, Thanks to the establishment of closer working si š 
with non-governmental youth organizations and National Commissions, the J 
the programme was accordingly wideneq to include questions of young peoP a 
ticipation in national development and in International co-operation. The vario rep a 
of consultation with young people established by the Secretariat, as regards es f i 
tion of the programme and its implementation, made youth a genuine part"? als 
Organization and not merely the 
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These analyses were conducive to more serious thinking on the specific problems of 
youth, to the extent that they revealed both the shared motives underlying young 
People’s activity and the diversity of situations in the various regions and countries. 
More recently, indeed, these analyses have led to a new attempt to diversify approaches 
in order to mobilize broad sectors of youth around issues of concern to society as a 
Whole, such as peace, development, the practical uses of science, the renewal of educa- 
tion and the environment. Thus, in the past few years, the programme has made it pos- 
sible for young people to participate in projects simultaneously affecting all Unesco’s 
fields of competence. This interdisciplinary approach has been beneficial to the whole 
Secretariat, through the fresh contribution it has brought, as well as to the youth pro- 
gramme itself, which is at present in the process of being progressively refashioned, 


a'ong lines that have met with a favourable response in both Member States and youth 
Organizations, 


At Unesco: three aspects of the programme for youth 
Unesco will continue to conduct its activities in close collaboration with Member States 
and youth Organizations and also to strive to make contact with young people who are 
Not covered by organizations. It will collect and disseminate data, making it Possible to 
Cep under review and predict trends in phenomena concerning youth, looking upon 
Young People not merely as subjects for study but first and foremost as active subjects, 
bg are capable of participating fully in the development of the society in which they 
Ive, 


1 Taking into account the interest shown by young people in major world prob- 
CMS such ag development, the strengthening of peace, the struggle to combat colonialism, 


racism ang apartheid and the establishment of a new international economic order, 
Nesco wi 


ll seek to provide young people with opportunities for effective action, for 
example, Y encouraging voluntary service organizations or by co-operating with 
eration movements. 

Lastly. 
ronie in rural 
ever been ig 


tion with the p 


nationa] lib 


close attention will be paid to disadvantaged young people (young 
areas, young people who are unemployed and young people who have 
chool or who have received only rudimentary education). In collabora- 
Origin ublic authorities and non-governmental organizations, therefore, new and 
Ra al Procedures and particularly flexible formulae must be found for addressing 


of th Oung People, drawing considerably on the human, technical 
e 


and cultural resources 
Countries concerned. 
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Forms of artificial paradise and social 
disharmony 


There are few countries in which situations compromising the full realization of the 
potential of individuals and of society are not actually experienced or felt to exist by 
greater or lesser sections of the population. In most cases, these are forms of social 
disharmony manifesting themselves as unbalanced relationships between certain categor- 
ies of people and society as a whole. Analysis shows that it is possible to draw a kind 
of structural distinction between peripheral or disadvantaged groups (country-dwellers, 
women, etc.) and categories of an essentially fluctuating composition consisting of 
people whose common characteristic is that they are, at a particular moment, in conflict 
with the whole of society or excluded to a more or less marked degree from the material 
or moral advantages which society can and must normally confer on its members. We 
shall consider some of these categories—drug users, social misfits and old people. 


‘Structural’ handicaps and situational disharmony 


What these various phenomena have in common is that they result from situations 10 

which the individual is seen to be different from the group taken as the norm. The 

difference may be either a physical One, as in the case of the elderly, or intellectual oF 

mental, or it may result from conduct considered to be reprehensible. If the social struc 

ture provides no place for such an individual, or ceases to provide one, the result will be 

both fear and exclusion. 

These situations characterized by disharmony are not new, but the problems 

they raise are particularly acute today. But they vary considerably in importance from 

society to society: manifestations of violence are more frequent in some States and the 

use of drugs is seen as constituting a greater danger in others, whilst the idea of old 42° 

is relative, and attitudes towards the elderly vary in different societies. Although it is not 
within the power of education, cultural activities, the social sciences and the informatio” 
media to bring about any radical change in the facts underlying these problems, they ca” 
make some contributions towards doing so, in two ways: firstly, by enabling those we 
are in these situations to understand them and to face them in a more effective and more 
constructive way, and, secondly, by encouraging society at large to adopt a more ration 


attitude towards them, particularly through a better knowledge of the causes, nature a” 
evolution of these problems. 


Excesses which have wide repercussions 


; 7 TA Pan s to 
The use or abuse of a number of substances considered as either licit or illicit lead ely 
difficulties of which the authorities in many countries seem to be becoming incr acon ne 
aware. Today, however, public opinion and the authorities frequently consider the © 
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ich must be punished, but as a social 

tse le hese ee eee or of a shortcoming. Many re 
peobteaend ae on yee are consuming greater quantities of substances x; a 
whether industrialized oF aes used for therapeutic purposes but often to exces > : 
E POE eee a e, to avoid the issue or to challenge the established society 
else to satisfy a desne pation country estimates that the abuse of alcohol costs industry 
pie aed clr kg ii day, or 250 million dollars a year. A Latin American 
N anony dolare eani War 5 per cent of alcoholics and 15 per cent of excessive drinkers 
Sateo timats ore af ‘5 and over. In 1969-70 one Asian country distributed 
among its population age to its 87,945 officially registered drug addicts. It therefore 
2,423 kilograms of eae tte reasons for this state of affairs, which will differ 
ae SO a even from region to region, and secondly to seek to remedy 
rea country = ae et suggestions as to sane activities for those 
the situation by m 3 ke use of these drugs. 
experiencing difficulties AE E that an educational policy is needed in 

States are becoming tly necessary to provide training and information for 
this field and that it is Doi arrying out experiments and commissioning 
Lie si shiomede entry eae Sete, such as education, medicine, 
research. Solutions have been ae action in the reorganization of certain social 
Psychology, sociology and other er, there is too little exchange of information 
Structures, legislation and so “ oe the countries concerned. Some countries are 
shee sa pain sd ahea or bilateral aid in their search for solutions. 
urning to in 


F. the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs to the regional 
rom 
conferences of Unesco 


The organizations of the United Nations system carry out pe 
deal with problems connected with the use of drugs and the 
intergovernmental body, the United Nations Commission on otic 
suance of resolution 1.202, adopted by the General Conference at its sixteenth session 
in 1970, Unesco has studied this problem from the point of view of education, the mass 
media and social science research. Unesco’s role has been clearly defined in relation to 
the role of the United Nations, which is principally concerned with international regula- 
tions, control of the production of certain drugs and trafficking in them,! the role of 
WHO, which concentrates its attention on epidemiological, biological and medical 
research and on the problems of treating drug users, the role of 


FAO, which contributes 
to the study and implementation of proj 


jects for replacing the growing of certain drugs 
derived from plants, and the role of ILO, which co-operates in the vocational training of 


former drug users or their rehabilitation in the Working world. At the end of 1972, the 
United Nations established UNFDAC (United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control) 


ties and Programmes to 
re is also a Specialized 
Narcotic Drugs. In pur- 
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with a view to integrating all these activities, and in 1973 a permanent co-ordinating 
body, the Inter-Agency Advisory Committee on Drug Abuse Control, was established. 

Unesco’s main task was prevention; its aim was to modify the demand for 
drugs, thus supplementing the measures which had been taken against production, 
trafficking in drugs and their supply. The Organization’s activities, which began in 1971, 
were directed at the developed countries in the first instance. Emphasis was laid, first, 
on young people and the use of drugs in industrialized countries and, second, on a 
study in depth of the various cultural situations, by organizing sub-regional meetings on 
the education of teachers and parents, and by undertaking country studies. 

During 1975-76 the programme was extended to the less industrialized areas 
such as Latin America and the Caribbean, Africa and Asia. Efforts are being made to 
get teachers and parents to discuss the matter without emotion and to approach the 
problem from a psychological and Sociological point of view, without considering any 
specific substance. At the present time this seems to be the most effective policy for 
preventive education. 

The Organization will continue to clarify problems associated with the use of 
drugs and to formulate suitable educational Policies, mainly through regional meetings, 
the circulation of information on research and the publication of studies and experiments 
carried out in the developed countries, Latin America and Asia. 


Violence: the fruit of maladjustment 


No region of the world seems to be escaping the rising tide of individual or collective 
violence. In some countries, the authorities are concerned about the increase in armed 
attacks, in others, about acts of vandalism. Violence is even found in schools and uni- 
versities. Here, too, solutions are bein, 
with authority and sometimes by enc 
community responsibilities. 


The number of young people and adults showing Signs of social maladjustment 
Continues to increase in many countries, although there seem to be no apparent physical 
or mental handicaps which can explain this. This social maladjustment manifests itself 
sometimes by the exclusion of groups or individuals, who thus find themselves pushed 
to the background, and sometimes by a reaction on the part of the maladjusted. 
who themselves leave the ‘system’ through delinquency or by adopting ways of life 
which society frequently finds it difficult to tolerate. Some States are concerned about 
this problem. Having already undertaken research on it, they are attempting, by making 
innovations in lifelong education and by using methods some of which are profoundly 


g sought sometimes by strengthening institutions 
ouraging increased participation by individuals in 
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imaginative, to find new solutions to problems which have suddenly become much more 
acute. 

To deal with violence, or at least with some of its aspects, was one of the 
responsibilities Unesco assumed at its foundation. In the early stages, attention was con- 
centrated on the effects of international tensions, and from 1947 to 1956 a programme 
was carried out on the study of international tensions as they affected international 
understanding. In this context, the appearance and persistence of attitudes leading to 
aggressive behaviour were analysed. 


Study on: tensions and aggressivity, their connection with racism ; the role of 
the mass media 


The study of such aggressive behaviour and its philosophical, social and cultural aspects 
received fresh impetus when the principle of a long-term plan of integrated activities for 
the establishment of peace was adopted by the General Conference at its fifteenth ses- 
sion, in 1968, This plan included, for example, a study of the effects that recent scientific 
research will have on our understanding of human aggressivity. A symposium was held 
on the reduction of aggressivity through the organization of contacts between social 
groups, and on the analysis of the scientific aspects of the problem (the hormonal and 
neuro-physiological bases of aggression, environmental causes, etc.). Another sym- 
Posium was held in 1970 on violence and the mass media. 

The many activities undertaken in connection with these questions also included 
a study of the specific problems associated with certain aspects of violence in social 
Structures related to colonialism, racism and apartheid. More recently, meetings, 
Studies and publications have been devoted to the concept of non-violence. 

In an endeavour to discover the causes of violence, the Organization has 
undertaken a comprehensive study based on the considerable amount of research 
already carried out in various fields, particularly the social sciences. In November 1975, 
an interdisciplinary meeting to study the causes of violence identified certain trends in 
current research which demonstrate the complexity of the social problems associated 
with the phenomenon. 

In the next few years Unesco will make comparative studies on: violence and 
the processes of socialization and desocialization, the relations between the structures 
Of violence and the victims of violence, manifestations of violence in schools, the situa- 
tional contexts of violence, the perception of violence by the public and the role of the 
mass media. 


The frustrations of old age 


Although problems concerning the elderly are of a very different 
less a form of social disharmony in a number of count 
Phenomenon, for at certain periods the elderly have bee 
Some societies—to be the repositories of wisdom and expe 


e kind, they are none the 
ries. This is a relatively new 
n considered—and still are, in 


rience, and this has given them 
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an important status as advisers worth listening to, persons of consequence and, in private 
life, the unchallenged heads of their families. In an increasing number of countries, 
however, owing to an increase in the life-span, often accompanied by the weakening of 
traditional family and social structures, and the effects of the fact that new age-groups 
are entering upon a working life, the problem of the exclusions and frustrations to which 
the elderly are exposed in certain kinds of society is becoming acute. 

In the United Nations system the problem of the elderly has been dealt with 
primarily by WHO, with regard to the medical aspect, and by ILO, with respect to mat- 
ters of employment. The United Nations itself dealt first with problems of social security, 
before tackling the matter at a general level. Although much has been accomplished, a 
great deal certainly remains to be done to prepare people for the circumstances of old 
age and to plan ways of integrating the elderly more effectively into the life of society. 
This would be an entirely new kind of activity for Unesco and a field in which it might 
be called upon to play a pioneering role. 

Steps will therefore be taken gradually to elaborate and define the framework 
for the Organization’s action, and the main directions it should take, in co-operation 
with the other organizations of the United Nations system and the appropriate inter- 
national non-governmental organizations. A list of Priority activities will be established 
on the basis of recent research. 

It is important that the Organization should tackle each of these problems 
within the context of an overall social dynamic and not merely as isolated symptoms. 
Owing to the links which exist between some aspects of the problems, approaches 
should be complementary and comparative studies an 
taken. There is an obvious need for close interdisci 
laboration with the other agencies of the United Na 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. 


d exchanges of experience under- 
plinary co-operation and for col- 
tions system and competent inter- 


7 Man and 
his environment 


The spectacular and practically ee ra bean ong i Lic 
constantly increasing urbanization, has o vious y 9 far ee lan 
i life, first of all in the industrialized countries and then, mor - i 
noraa iha countries. In consequence of these changes, whole sectors i = pe 
tion have been cut off from the close contacts they had so far maintained wit : oe 
environment. This has been described as a divorce between man and ot ro 1g i 
about by the victory of technology, but leading little by little to greater s aa rat 
Civilization which neglects the very bases on which its een ie = ee 
Paradoxically, this movement away from natural Processes ge mee pati = 
Place at the very time when the population explosion, E = seh Se niki 
better living conditions and greater consumption of material goods, 


unprecedented strain on the considerable but nevertheless limited resources that nature 
offers us. 


The ‘environment crisis’ and the ‘crisis of civilization 


Imperfect understanding of the natural systems and mechanisms which make possible 
the maintenance of life on earth; disregard of the unintentional e 
particular the various forms of pollution; poor management 
water; unbridled consumption of fossil fuels; uncontrolled urb 
of the rural population to a marginal position; destruction of t 
life; and the crushing of traditional cultures—these are the 
frequent disadvantages of the change that is taking place in t 
and his environment. While these changes are not Tecent—an 
concerns to which they give rise have been reflected in Unes 
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very beginning—it is none the less true that the collective awareness of what are com- 
monly being called environmental problems, and the international action being taken as 
a result, represent a phenomenon that is new both in its scope and in its consequences: 
the Unesco conference on the rational use and conservation of the resources of the bio- 
sphere in 1968, and the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment in 1972, 
mark stages in this growth of awareness on the part of governments. 

In this context, what is often called the ‘environment crisis’ refers first of all to 
the deterioration of physical and biological surroundings as a by-product of the sharp 
acceleration in the spread of man’s ascendancy over the planet and, in particular, of the 
unbridled exploitation of natural resources. Since that ascendancy and that exploitation 
are distinctive marks of economic development and population growth, it is impossible 
to dissociate matters relating to the protection of natural environments from those 
relating to man’s use of the resources they afford. There is accordingly an intrinsic 
connection between the problems of the environment, those of development and those of 
population, which cannot be overlooked at any stage in the formulation of programmes 
of action without entailing serious consequences. 

In addition, however, it must be noted that this ‘environment crisis’ is compel- 
ling attention at the very time when the necessity for a new international economic 
order is becoming apparent and when the classic forms of development, and the ways 
and means of providing technical assistance for countries in need of it are being chal- 
lenged. There is talk, for instance, of a ‘crisis of civilization’, which people are trying to 
remedy by efforts to improve the “quality of life’. In this context, where man is brought 
face to face with himself, the effort to achieve balance and harmony between man and 
his environment should be looked upon as a further aspect of the endeavour to secure 4 


future for the human race that will be juster, better adapted to man’s needs, and in 


which all people will be more closely united. > 
p 


When geography dictates international co-operation 


Facing all these challenges with which our time has suddenly been confronted, Unesco 
must make an effective contribution of its own, in all the areas of its competence, to the 
working out of solutions that are in line with its world-wide humanistic mission. 

In the past, Unesco’s activities relating to the environment and natural resour- 

„ces have been mainly concerned with scientific research and the training of specialists; 
for international co-operation, which always helps to advance knowledge, becomes a" 
absolute necessity in the case of disciplines which are geographical in character, sine? 
nature recognizes no frontiers between States. 

It is thus no accident that the major intergovernmental scientific co-operation 
programmes for which Unesco provides the Secretariat have developed mainly around 
such disciplines as geology, ecology, hydrology and oceanography. This scientific 
effort, designed to lay foundations for a more reliable understanding and more T ation 
use of natural resources, is still of paramount importance. But it is being directed more 
and more towards interdisciplinary undertakings for improving the quality of the 
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human environment in general, which call for increased and decisive contributions from 
the social sciences, the humanities, culture, education and communication, as well as for 
close co-ordination of all these activities. Co-ordination of this kind goes beyond 
Unesco’s own purview and involves all the other governmental or non-governmental 
organizations concerned, particularly the United Nations Environment Programme. 
The definition of Unesco’s objectives in this field takes account of the im- 
portance of geographical factors, and reflects the research structures and administrative 
Structures set up by most Member States for the study and management of natural 
resources and the various components of the human environment. The sectors involved 
are as follows: the sub-soil (with its mineral resources), the soil (with its various eco- 
Systems and biological resources), continental waters (from the point of view of their 
manifold uses), the oceans (with their resources and special legal status), human settle- 
ments (man-made environments in which the population is becoming increasingly con- 
centrated), and lastly, the areas, sites, monuments or works to be afforded special pro- 
tection as parts of the natural or cultural heritage of mankind. At the same time, the 
Study of the way these various components of the environment are perceived, together 
with general education and public information, should be approached globally; for this 
Teason they are presented in this chapter under a separate section (see page 315 ff). 


Knowledge of the earth’s crust 
and of its resources 


Minerals and fossil fuels are key raw materials of the industrial age. The fuels provide 
heat and energy; metals and non-metals the materials for machines, buildings, trans- 
Portation networks, communication systems and other indispensable things. Most 
Chemicals are based on mineral raw materials; the fertilizers that enable agriculture to 
Keep pace with expanding population derive mainly from minerals and fossil fuels. 
Virtually none of the enormous increase in the standard of living in the industrialized 
nations would have been possible without the use of vast quantities of minerals, and still 
greater amounts will be needed for both developing and industrialized countries. 


Deposits which are being rapidly exhausted 


Whereas ancient civilizations satisfied their limited requirements from deposits found 
More or less at random on the surface of the earth, the situation has radically changed 
Since the industrial revolution. The ever-increasing demand for raw materials has led to 
the invention of more and more sophisticated techniques to find the necessary quantitie: 

of oil, Coal, gas, ores, etc. from hidden deposits increasingly difficult to locate j 
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The mineral raw materials and fossil fuels are non-renewable. Reserves of 
some are seriously depleted and provision for agricultural, industrial and domestic needs 
at a time of rapid population growth will tax the world’s ability to supply them. 

At the present time, more than 95 per cent of the world’s energy supply comes 
from fossil fuels (oil, coal and gas). Unlike most other economic minerals, these fuels are 
biochemical compounds which are not part of the bulk composition of the earth but 
have been formed and accumulated in limited quantities in certain parts of the earth’s 
crust in the course of geological time. These compounds serve not only as fuels, but as 
an important source of raw materials for many industrial processes, including plastics 
and pharmaceuticals. The reserves of coal are substantial, but the ‘lifetime’ of petroleum 
reserves is said to be thirty-five years and that of natural gas forty years. 


Increasingly inaccessible reserves 


The following ‘lifetimes’ for the known reserves of a number of key mineral resources 
are often quoted: fifteen years for mercury, twenty years for tin and silver, twenty-five 
years for lead and zinc, thirty-five years for copper. These ‘lifetimes’ are considerably 
reduced when account is taken of the present exponential growth in demand. It should 
be remembered, however, that accurate information on many reserves is not available 
and these figures are best thought of as indicators of possible short-term shortages- 
Experience also shows that a slight increase in price makes exploitation of lower-grade 
ores economical and that a similar result is achieved through improvements in tech- 
nology. Nevertheless, we may be approaching the lower limit of economically exploitable 
ores for some metals (for example material Containing as little as a quarter of one per 
cent of copper is now being mined), and many of the more obvious anomalies found by 
geophysics and geochemistry have been tested. The time is fast approaching, if it is not 
already here, when ore deposits exposed on the surface or easily found by routine 
methods will no longer be available, and future discoveries must be based on precise 


understanding of the geological factors that determine the concentration of elements and 
minerals into localized ore deposits. 


Geological correlation—the key to future discoveries 


To achieve this understanding will require consideration of the entire body of geological 
knowledge about our planet, particularly: (a) correlation of data developed by all the 
physical sciences, for each can contribute to deciphering the details of ore genesis: 
(b) stratigraphical correlation, to identify significant geological features in areas where 
they are well developed or exposed, and to use them to guide mineral exploration else- 
where; and (c) correlation in time, both absolute and relative, to determine the sequen’? 
of events that led to formation of mineral deposits. Because deposits of the types discus- 
sed above occur on every continent, international co-operation is indispensable. 

The geological sciences must derive general principles from the analysis a” 


understanding of geological Processes which may have their clearest expression in widely 
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distant parts of the globe. Research in these sciences bears, therefore, a distinct mark of 
origin and cannot be extrapolated as readily as the results of research in the physical 
and chemical sciences. For example, one of the most important concepts in geology is 
the relationship between geological time and sequences of rock strata. This concept has 
usually been modelled on traditional national thinking and has to be harmonized from 
Country to country for a correct understanding of the history of the planet. Detailed cor- 
relation of all parts of the ‘stratigraphic column’ is of paramount importance for the 
exploration of numerous resources deposited with and assembled in sediments. Correla- 
tion of the sequences of palaeozoic formations of West Africa and South America now 
being undertaken may, for instance, provide further information on movement of the 
€arth’s crust and lead to discoveries of iron ores, hydrocarbons, etc. Correlations being 
made on both sides of the North Atlantic are concentrated on sulphide ores linked to 
geological strata. R 

On the other hand, standards, terminology and classification differ from country 
to country. The geological sciences thus develop along different lines and, with the ever- 
increasing amount of locally accumulated knowledge, these paths keep on diverging. 
Therefore, the solution of many, if not all, basic geological problems will be greatly 
facilitated and accelerated when data from adjoining areas, or even from distant con- 
tinents, is made more intelligible to geologists all over the world, and more applicable 


1n economic geology. 


Remote sensing techniques, computer science techniques and cartography 


in the service of the geologist 


Environmental data handling ; , 
The development of earth sciences research produces a new flow of information, on a 


global scale, which is accelerated by the use of new research and observation tools such 
as remote sensing. The handling of huge amounts of data poses difficult technical prob- 
lems if all countries are to benefit from them. ‘ 

: In recent years there has been an increasing effort by geologists to analyse and 
interpret many types of geological information in quantitative terms. This leads to the 
More precise application of correlative and other data-based studies in geology and will 
Provide a more quantitative base for many branches of the geological sciences. 

z A broad range of statistical and other mathematical methods can now be used 
In geology, thanks to the availability of modern computers, which makes it possible to 
Teduce large amounts of geological data into manageable forms. 

Unfortunately computer keys vary not only from country to country but even 
from one research centre to another within a country. For proper use to be made of the 
Mass of earth sciences data now available, a great effort in methodological Standardiza- 
tion along the lines advocated by COGEODATA is still required. 

However, the techniques of remote sensing, data acquisition, handling, storage 
and presentation are not unique to the earth sciences and follow similar developments in 
Water and marine sciences and in the overall study of land and soil resources, 
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The synthesis and handy presentation of current knowledge in the earth 
sciences is best presented in the form of earth science maps on various scales, these being 
carriers of compiled, concentrated, digested and homogenized information, which lends 
itself to rapid evaluation of complex regional and thematic problems, thus assisting 
practical action. Such maps summarize in readily comprehensible form, particularly if 
they encompass large areas, a vast amount of knowledge accumulated over a long 
period in numerous publications, reports, etc. Regional and continental earth science 
maps are invariably based on sources from various countries, and therefore give eloquent 
evidence of what can be achieved by international scientific co-operation. Moreover, 
since the preparation of such maps must involve the geologists and geological surveys 
of the countries covered, their preparation and publication is best achieved under the 
auspices of an international organization. 


Forecasting sudden eruptions of the earth’s crust 


The processes in the earth’s crust which are responsible for the observed distribution of 
mineral resources also give rise to natural hazards such as earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, which take a heavy toll in human lives and inflict severe economic losses each 
year. On the average, since the beginning of the present century, over 10,000 persons 
have been killed each year in such natural disasters and the losses inflicted by earth- 
quakes alone are measured in hundreds of millions of dollars. G 
crustal processes will lead to a better understanding of these phenomena and to improved 
means of protection against them: firstly by allowing more precise delimitation of 
danger zones and estimation of the risks to life and Property within them; secondly, 
through the development of systems of alert and warning of impending o, thirdly, 
by providing architects and engineers with the data that they require in order to design 
and construct earthquake-resistant buildings and public works. 

Closely linked to all the problems outlined above is the problem of the training 
of geologists, geophysicists and geochemists both in geological mapping and mineral 
resource exploration and in seismological and other geophysical methods of research into 
natural hazards such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and landslides. 

Although there is no overall world shortage of geologists, many of the develop- 
ing countries in which large quantities of mineral resources are to be found and many 
that are subject to natural hazards still lack the trained earth scientists needed to devise 
and implement national programmes of resource exploration and management. These 
countries tend to depend on expertise from outside for the development of mineral 
resources, since they lack personnel having practical field experience. The establishment 
of training and research institutes of national or regional vocation, oriented towards 
the solution of local problems, such as the Institute for Applied Geology established with 
Unesco/UNDP assistance at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, appears to meet these needs. This 
applied approach must not, however, detract from the strengthening of more conven- 
tional training in the earth sciences directly linked to national universities (for example, 
Unesco has helped in the establishment of Geological Departments of Universities 19 


reater knowledge of 
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Sri Lanka and the United Republic of Tanzania) thus permitting the production of 
well-trained specialists within the country itself and also enabling the teaching staff, 
through the linking of university research to industry, to participate actively in the 
development of their countries’ economies. 


A progressive X-ray of the planet Earth 


Co-operation in the fundamental aspects of the earth sciences has a fairly long history. 
A major step forward in international action was taken with the launching, in 1957, of 
the International Geophysical Year, a major co-operative research effort that involved 
30,000 scientists and technicians from some seventy countries. During the IGY the whole 
of the planet Earth, from its central core to its magnetosphere far out in space, was 
Subject to intense scrutiny. Later, other international programmes under the sponsorship 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) concentrated on the study of the 
Solid earth. The Upper Mantle Project (1963-1971) was followed by the Geodynamics 
Project. 

But although these projects received the support of many governments, and 
Some support from Unesco, they were essentially sponsored by the scientific community 
for purposes of basic research. However, their success pointed to the need for a sustained 
international effort in the geological sciences. 

At the national level, it is clear that the problems outlined above are of vital 
importance to the economy of countries, and immense resources are already being 
devoted to their study by governments and industry in most Member States. At the inter- 
national level, under the guidance of the Committee on Natural Resources of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, numerous studies have already been carried out 
by the United Nations, by its regional Economic Commissions, by other intergovern- 
mental bodies such as the OECD, and by international non-governmental bodies. Many 
of these studies have been devoted to the assessment of global, regional or national 
Teserves of minerals or fossil fuels, based on existing knowledge. 

Within the United Nations, the Centre for Natural Resources, Energy and 
Transport is responsible for such economically-based studies, as well as for prospecting 
for mineral and fuel resources and for general strengthening of geological and mineral 
Tesources surveys. Its work is therefore complementary to the activities in scientific 
Tesearch, specialized training and institution-building conducted by Unesco. 

Since its inception, Unesco’s earth sciences programme has had as its two 
major objectives the promotion of international co-operation and the provision of 
assistance to Member States to build up their scientific potential in this field. 

Unesco has supported, both morally and financially, two large-scale interna- 
tional research programmes, the Upper Mantle Project (1963-71) and the Geodynamics 
Project (1973-79) launched by the International Council of Scientific Unions. These have 
yielded scientific results which have made it possible, for the first time, to draw a com- 


prehensive picture of the continuing evolution of the earth’s crust throughout geological 
time. ž 
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The international exchange of earth sciences data has been promoted and im- 
proved through support given to such international bodies as the Committee on Storage, 
Automatic Processing and Retrieval of Geological Data (COGEODATA) and the 
International Seismological Centre. 

In co-operation with the Commission for the Geological Map of the World, the 
preparation and publication of an important series of small-scale geological and earth 
science maps has been undertaken. The series includes the Geological Atlas of the World 
on a scale of 1 : 10,000,000, the Geological Map of Europe on a scale of 1 : 1,500,000 


and other continental maps of tectonics, geomorphology, metallogenesis, metamorphism, 
etc. 


The International Geological Correlation Programme 


While these activities still continue, a large-scale programme in geology known as the 
International Geological Correlation Programme (IGCP) was launched in 1973. The 
main objective of this programme is to achieve a better understanding of the phenomena 
within the earth’s crust which need to be observed and evaluated through international 
co-operation, and which have a direct bearing on the origin and distribution of mineral 
and fuel resources, 

_ ___ Two aspects of this Programme need to be stressed: firstly, that it is an inte 
disciplinary endeavour in which specialists of all branches of the earth sciences partici- 
pate, through the various commissions, committees and organizations affiliated to the 
International Union of Geological Sciences (IGCP); secondly that the participation © 
Unesco gives the Programme an intergovernmental nature. 

Although the IGCP started operating only in 1974, the first results are emers” 
ing: they concern, for instance, classification of tin/tungsten/beryllium-bearing granites» 
the correlation of the late Tertiary sediments of the Medi 
the Black Sea and Caspian, the definition of the Prote: 
and so on. 


terranean region with those © 
rozoic/Phanerozoic boundary» 


Trying to counteract natural hazards 


The study of natural hazards, especially earthquakes and volcanic eruptions and of the 
means of protection against them, has been pursued by Unesco since 1961. After 
number of preparatory missions had visited the main seismic regions of the world, 4 first 
intergovernmental meeting on seismology and earthquake engineering was held at 
Unesco in 1964. This meeting laid the foundations of the programme which Unesco sae 
endeavoured to implement during the past twelve years with the limited resour z 
available in its own budget but with substantial support from the United Nations 
Development Programme. Among the results achieved, may be noted the establishment 
of the International Seismological Centre in Edinburgh (United Kingdom) in 1970, the 
creation of the Regional Seismological Centre for South America in 1966 and its incor- 
poration as a regional intergovernmental organization in 1971; the establishment, wit 
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the support of UNDP and the Government of Japan, of the International Institute of 
Seismology and Earthquake Engineering in Tokyo, where over 200 seismologists and 
earthquake engineers from some forty developing countries have since received advanced 
training; the completion, again with UNDP support, of a Survey of the Seismicity of the 
Balkan Region, and of an important research programme in soil dynamics at the 
National University of Mexico; another large-scale UNDP project, at present under way, 
is aimed at the modernization of the regional seismological network in four countries 
of South-East Asia. Quantitative and numerical information on earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions and other natural disasters is contained in the Annual Summary of Informa- 
tion on Natural Disasters published each year by Unesco. One of the important aspects 
of this programme has been the sending of missions of experts to the sites of natural 
disasters, such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, landslides and avalanches, as soon as 
possible after their occurrence, in order to study in detail the mechanisms and effects. 
The scientific and technical value of such missions has been widely recognized. 


Internationa), multidisciplinary action 


The dimensions of the problem are such that it is indispensable, if significant results are to 
be achieved, to define the limits within which Unesco will confine its action. In brief, it is 
assumed that Unesco will concentrate its efforts on those scientific aspects which are best 
dealt with by an intergovernmental organization, bearing in mind the need for close and 
Continuous co-operation with the competent international non-governmental scientific 
unions and associations. 

Four main themes may be defined: firstly, the acquisition, handling and analysis 
of the vast amount of data required for the study of this problem; secondly, international 
Co-operation and co-ordination of geological research into the evolution of the earth’s 
crust; thirdly, the synthesis and application of the knowledge thus acquired to the 
discovery and rational use of mineral resources; and fourthly, the study of natural 
hazards and of the means of protection against them. 

For the planning and execution of the activities corresponding to these main 
themes, the three principal modes of action will be: the continuation of the International 
Geological Correlation Programme, for which Unesco will provide the planning and 
Co-ordination machinery, whereas the actual scientific research will be carried out by 
the participating Member States and will be largely financed by them; a series of inter- 
National co-ordination, consultation and liaison activities particularly in the field 
of cartography; lastly, assistance to Member States particularly for the training of 
Specialists in the earth sciences through post-graduate courses and seminars. 

: The multidisciplinary approach, involving not only natural Scientists and 
engineers but also human, social and economic scientists, will therefore 
feature of all the programmes devoted to the achievement of the obj 
help to ensure that public opinion and decision-making on matters rel 


and energy resources and to natural hazards wil 
tion. 


be an important 
ective. This will 
ating to mineral 


l be based on Sound scientific informa- 
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The biosphere: man’s influence 
on his environment 


The thin layer of soil, water and air surrounding our planet, to which all life is confined 
and in which man lives and has evolved, consists of a number of complex, self-sufficient 
units or ecosystems within which a certain equilibrium is maintained through the 
interactions between communities of animals, plants and other organisms and the 
chemical and physical elements of their habitat. 


How far can man modify his environment? 


As a gatherer of food and an occasional hunter, man had, at first, no greater impact 07 
these ecosystems, of which he formed an integral part, than any other mammal species- 
Yet from the moment he mastered fire and invented tools and agriculture, he began to 
alter the ‘natural’ environment and affect its original equilibrium. These technological 
advances enabled man to modify his immediate environment in ways generally more 
favourable to himself; it is only through increasingly extensive modification of ec°- 
systems, through making them more and more ‘artificial’, that man has achieved the 
high productivity levels of modern agriculture, without which human populations could 
not have been sustained at present levels. In modifying these ecosystems, man made 
them simpler through the intentional or accidental elimination of animal and plant 
species. At the same time man has created his own habitat, his own artificial ecosyste™S» 
those vast industrial complexes and urban agglomerations in which nearly half the 
population of the world now lives. 

The key question is, how far can man go in the manipulation of the environ- 
ment. The progressive simplification of agricultural ecosystems carries with it the risk ° 
disruption and breakdown since a simplified ecosystem is generally less able to react to 
invasion by pest or disease or to accommodate unexpected events. As the size of human 
populations and economic activities increases, so does man’s potential for disrupting 
such systems. With the world’s population doubling during the next thirty years and 


economic activity at least tripling, man’s total impact on his environment could s00” 
overwhelming. 


Feeding the world population: saving land from erosion 
and the encroachment of towns 


et 
Resources are limited and unevenly distributed. Although we refer to the whole plan 


a n 5 itat, 
as our habitat, the land surface of the earth, which forms man’s ecological en 
constitutes about a quarter (some 13,000 million hectares) of the total surface with 
globe. But of this total only one hectare in ten is arable land under cultivation. 


engin we en 
very considerable labour and capital investment, only one additional hectare out of te? 
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tures or forests, could conceivably be brought per “ee 

Se one aie OF er If hectares would be left for rough grazing w Gessner 
tion. Another one and ae ot suitable for any significant toad Merve exploit. 
(six and a half hectares) 8 a se of the land that is most productive and p ; Ponas 
words, we are already p already in use is showing signs of sper ;i : 
More important, some of anit: hectares are currently lost for food pro “ Jon 
A roel dia expansion of man’s built environment and through pro- 
each year, mainly throug ere 
cesses Such anerasion and ene a dependent on the plant and animal yield 09 a 

Thus man e yeh ürgentiy required increases in useful biologica o 
ie Sem R N ht irongh making more rational use of those re ri 
efont aT ie, ihai is, by utilizing ecosystems in the best possi a tbai 
A p n remain resilient (i.e. capable of absorbing er re 
a i 2 ee not used on a non-renewable basis and thus lost for a 
their renewable reso 
time. : as now used by man, biological Tesources are a in 

Within the land ares ns differ among countries on how a society can bes = 
an unequal way. While oP hoor resources (there is often a a oi t y 
and organize the use of n- term.demands:and long-term conservation HE s), 
need to ia oe basis the need for more equitable use and distribution of these 
there is genera agre ae 
resources, hat improvements are brought to the production = Eo ias 

No matter wha ticularly of food, there are limits to the numbers of men tha 
of biological resources, oe the number of cattle one hectare of land can feed, to the 
planet Earth can pad Ar and plant and animal species can be destroyed ma 
extent to Which soils can A mechanisms on which man depends. a must now make 
Sndangering the Ufe erT r environment in a more rational way if we are to ensure 
use of all the iba wn ae development as well as the survival of future generations, 
our own social an 


Fragility of the ecosystems 


Pae but also limits of our knowledge. A considerable amount of scientific 
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forests are dynamically fragile and although they are well adapted to maintaining them- 
selves in the relatively stable environment in which they have evolved, they are much 
less resistant to disturbances caused by man than are the simpler, more robust tem- 
perate forest ecosystems. Covering as they do some 560 million hectares, tropical rain 
forests are coming under heavy pressure in a timber-hungry world. But in tropical 
forests the greater part of the nutrient capital of the ecosystem is contained in the trees 
themselves. As a consequence, it is generally not easy to achieve permanent cultivation 
in these areas, where production forestry remains one of the most rational forms of 
land use. Unfortunately, areas where timber has been felled in quantity are subject to 
severe soil erosion or to the process of laterization, and the area concerned can be 
invaded by coarse grasses which turn it into a kind of barren savannah. 

Acquisition of basic knowledge on the structure, functioning and productivity 
of ecosystems is therefore needed at the same time as development of safe methods for 
their continued utilization. It is widely known that badly chosen land use practices, or 
wrongly applied management techniques, have led to decreasing agricultural yields in 
several parts of the world and have sometimes even transformed once productive land 
into wasteland and desert. Thus the decline of the great Mesopotamian civilization— 
which was based on irrigated grain production—has been in part attributed to increasing 
soil salinization resulting from imperfect drainage. 

There is, however, an even more urgent need in all regions for information 
which directly links the resource and environmental problems found in a given area with 
the social, cultural, economic and biological characteristics and aspirations of the local 
populations. In particular, information is required on such questions as the social and 
environmental consequences of alternative land use practices in a particular area and 
the scientific basis for achieving the optimum sustained yield from ecosystems over the 
longest possible period. 

In the Sahel, for example, the encouragement of sedentary farming reduced 
the areas of grazing land available to nomadic herdsmen, while the digging of deep wells 
and the elimination of many of the diseases to which cattle were prone led to overgrazing 
and destruction of the fragile pasture land with catastrophic results for men and animals 
during the recent five-year drought. 

In short, Population/environment/natural resources balance is the key prob- 
where further information is required in all parts of the world. Although con- 
siderable amounts of data exist on individual aspects of this problem, the use made of 


them has often fallen short of expectations. Research findings have often proved or 
limited value within the contex 


1 t of development planning and indeed have been un- 
usable by the decision-maker in the mono-disciplinary form in which they are generally 


gathered and presented. Furthermore, available data are often concerned with particular 
situations in temperate zones, 


and the application of knowledge and techniques 
developed under temperate conditions in the humid tropics and in the arid zones has 
resulted, and continues to result, 


i in undesirable and sometimes disastrous consequences 
for the environment and for sustained yield productivity 


lem area 
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International co-operation dictated by nature 


Although environmental and resource use problems take on a specific form in different 
geographic areas of the world, they should nevertheless be viewed in their global or 
regional perspectives, since the same type of problem is often shared by a number of 
countries. Information gained in one country on how to halt the spread of desert areas, 
for example, has a major bearing on the ecological, economic and social future of the 
country concerned, but is also of obvious interest to other countries facing similar con- 
ditions and difficulties. Furthermore, no single country has all the expertise required to 
tackle all the complex problems involved in population/environment/natural resources 
interrelationships. 

The idea that international scientific co-operation could help develop the 
knowledge necessary to make better use of areas whose resource potential had previously 
been insufficiently considered was first developed under the Arid Zone Research pro- 
gramme, sponsored by Unesco in the 1950s and early 1960s. Although the efforts 
devoted to this activity remained relatively small, they demonstrated the usefulness of 
integrated land resources surveys which constituted a truly ecological and interdis- 
ciplinary approach to the study of potential resource development. They showed at the 
same time the value of mobilizing scientific manpower from developed countries to 
assist developing countries affected by a same environmental problem, in this case 
aridity. They also attempted to link basic research with actual land use problems and to 
consider the human side of these problems at the same time as their physical and bio- 


logical aspects. 

Through a quite different approach, in the 196! ise c 
Programme endeavoured to focus the attention of the scientific community on the then 
in which plants and animals were not con- 


been in previous biological research. 
emphasis should be placed on the need for 
he social and human sciences, and for col- 


0’s, the International Biological 


little-known subject of ecosystem studies, 
sidered independently as they had usually 
Experience acquired showed that 


an interdisciplinary approach, extended to t 5 : 
laboration not only with scientists and academics but also with government depart- 


ments and decision-makers. It also revealed the advantage of a problem-oriented approach 
which will focus research on the resolution of problems of high public priority which 


have social, economic and environmental dimensions. 
In semi-arid zones, for example, problem-oriented research will often be 


designed to determine and improve the carrying capacity of extensive rangelands and to 


help stop desert creep. i i 
In mountain areas it will be concerned with economic and environmental 


effects of increased tourism. How far can the equipment of an Alpine resort with addi- 
tional ski lifts be continued without degrading the high meadows and thus interfering 
with the livelihood of local farmers and spoiling the natural attractions of the resort? It 
will be concerned with the problem of migration from high altitude settlements in the 
Andes and its repercussions on the lowland coastal and humid tropical ecosystems. 
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Specialists as equal partners in research 


The complexity of these problems calls for a broadening of the range of expertise applied 
in their solution. Natural scientists on their own can supply only partial and inadequate 
answers, which increasingly need to be related to a range of social phenomena, needs 
and conditions. This requires that natural and social scientists take part as equal partners 
in the planning and implementation of research projects. In a current study on popula- 
tion/environment/resources interrelations in small islands of the Pacific, for example, the 
research team includes ecologists, pedologists, nutrition experts, human geographers, 
biogeographers and marine biologists. The study of irrigated lands, requires the co- 
operation not only of water engineers, hydrologists and agronomists but also chemists, 
soil physicists, biometeorologists, medical doctors, sociolists, anthropologists, econo- 
mists and planners. The difficulties involved in creating such interdisciplinary research 
teams—and in integrating fully the results achieved—should not be underestimated: 
their effectiveness depends on detailed planning at the outset. 

At the same time the achievement of an integrated and interdisciplinary 
approach to research is facilitated by the development of new tools in land and eco- 
systems studies. These tools consist first of new methods, including remote sensing; 
which allow for an overall appraisal of land features and which can show the evolution 
of an area through continuous monitoring. They also derive from the methods of 
system analysis and from the utilization of ecological models. Remote sensing, aerial 
photography and airborne radar are all being used or are about to be used in the clas- 
sification and continuous monitoring of tropical forests, vast areas inaccessible to 
normal inventorying and surveying techniques. Advanced systems and mathematical 
approaches have been applied to the study of total ecosystem functions. At several 
grazing land sites in North America, for example, systems dynamics techniques have 
been used to predict the responses of an ecosystem to natural or man-made stress, 


particularly from the viewpoint of optimizing the yield that can be obtained from these 
areas. 


The specificity of ecological problems demands endogenous scientific 
development 


š sK » however, particularly as concern 
the build-up of local capabilities and information exchange. It is essential to promote the 
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endogenous development of science and technology in all fields related to terrestrial 
biological resources and the natural environment. Unfortunately, there remains a 
debilitating shortage of indigenous expertise and local infrastructure available to develop- 
ing countries for environmental survey, research and management. Here is yet another 
example of the instability which, in so many fields of development, penalizes the develop- 
ing Third World: the training of specialized personnel who are familiar with the eco- 
logical and socio-economic problems of their countries, is undertaken mainly in foreign 
institutions under different ecological conditions, and the experience gained is not fully 
relevant to the problems of the region from which the trainee has come. 

An intimately linked problem is the major shortage in many regions of centres 
or institutes for integrated research and training applied to land development. 

At the same time, there are obvious advantages to be gained from the exchange 
of research information, particularly among and between countries having similar 
ecological and bioclimatic conditions and socio-economic problems. For example, 
countries of West and Central Africa containing areas of humid tropical forest can con- 
tribute greatly to, and gain considerably from, ‘transversal’ co-operation and transfer 
of knowledge with Latin American and South-East Asian countries which contain 
similar areas of humid tropical forest. Unfortunately, until recently, mechanisms and 
procedures for promoting such exchanges of knowledge and experience have been 
hampered by differences in culture, language and level of scientific capability. A con- 
siderable effort to build up vertical and transversal channels where common problems 
exist can be envisaged which will complement the long-established mechanisms for 
communication that exist within the international scientific community. 


Interdisciplinary structures and approaches 


The national context 
In most countries, responsibility for t 
the use of land has traditionally been sp 


he formulation and implementation of policies for 
lit between various government agencies, each 
One being concerned with a particular sector of the economy or with the management of 
a particular resource for a specific purpose. Ti hus decisions concerning the various uses 
of water are often taken independently by different agencies, forests are not always 
handled by a single organization and land comes under the jurisdiction of local, regional 
or national administrations having different objectives. Development and management 
Projects have often been justified on the basis of anticipated benefits in one economic 
Sector only and adequate mechanisms for comprehensive appraisal of a particular pro- 
ject—and for genuine comparison of alternatives—have generally been lacking. Over 
the past ten years or so, however, there have been signs that integrated and co-operative 
approaches to planning are being increasingly promoted by countries. For example, the 
importance which governments attach to a comprehensive approach to environmental 
and natural resource matters is witnessed. by the establishment of national machineries for 
the purpose. By the end of 1975, it was estimated that some sixty countries had estab- 
lished national environmental ministries, departments, councils or Secretariats, and the 
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concept of land use planning, or aménagement du territoire has gained considerable 
momentum. ae $ : ; A f 
Greater emphasis is being given to social goals and to qualitative measures o 
development in planning the use of biological resources and in managing the natural 
environment. A number of countries are taking positive and concerted action to stop 
land degradation and resource deterioration and to reclaim territories that once were 
productive but have now become desert and wasteland. There is also a trend for gov- 
ernments to join together in co-operative activities, as, for instance, the countries of the 
Sahel have done for both short-term and long-term solutions to the drought problem. 
Intergovernmental co-operation between countries has been established in a large 
number of fields, in certain cases at the highest level, as instanced by the 1974 summit 
agreement between the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to establish biosphere reserves in consonance with the goals of the MAB Pro- 
gramme of Unesco. 
In a number of countries, an effort has been made to establish survey, 
and training institutions taking an integrated approach to the study of the pote 
of land. Pioneer work in this direction was undertaken some twenty years ago while 
centres dealing with aerial survey have expanded their activities. In the developing coun- 
tries, the idea of interdisciplinary national resources research centres has gained momen- 
tum. This effort at the research and training level is, however, still hampered by the 


reluctance of existing ‘traditional’ and sectoral institutions to relinquish some of their 
authority in favour of a co-operative approach. 


research 
ntialities 


Convergent action within the United Nations system 


Activities within the United Nations family 
At the international level, the particular s 
United Nations reflect the structures whi 


recognized as focal points for land resources manage- 
ectively, and have made arrangements to help ensure 
elds are complementary and mutually supporting. 


ment and ecosystem research respi 
that their programmes in these fj 
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The convening in Stockholm in June 1972 of the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment represented a new impetus for efforts in this field and 
served to focus the attention of governments and public alike on the urgent need for 
action. The establishment, following this Conference, of the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme (UNEP) has provided the machinery for the co-ordination and sup- 
port of relevant international activities. It should be noted that one of the priority 
subject areas of UNEP is concerned with terrestrial ecosystems, and their management 
and control. Activities within this subject area are mainly concentrated for the moment 
on arid lands and grazing lands ecosystems and on tropical forests and woodlands. 
The role of UNEP, which is not an ‘operational’ organization, is to stimulate and 
co-ordinate environmental programmes within the entire United Nations system and 
thanks to its Environment Fund it can support joint ventures with co-operating agencies 


such as Unesco in areas of common interest. 
Finally, Ecosoc itself has called for co-operation between the United Nations 


organizations in the search for solutions to a number of environmental and resources 
problems. This has led to the recent significant development in inter-agency and inter- 
Sectoral approaches. This includes resolution 1878 (LVII) concerning the problem of 
drought in Africa and resolution 1898 (LVI) concerning science and technology for 
arid zone problems. As a follow-up to the latter resolution, Unesco has led an inter- 
agency workshop for the production of a report on the obstacles to the development 
of arid and semi-arid regions. Finally the United Nations Conference on Desertification, 
Called for by General Assembly resolution 3337 (XXIX), has also led to the reinforce- 


ment of this co-operative approach. 


International non-governmental initiatives 


At the non-governmental level, the International Council of Scientific Unions (csv) 
has played, and continues to play, a major role in harnessing the effort of the interna- 
tional scientific community. Thus, the International Biological Programme (IBP) of 
ICSU, which terminated in 1974, represented a valuable start and precedent in inter- 
national co-ordinated research on biological productivity and human welfare. Tt has 
been followed by other relevant ICSU undertakings, such as the Scientific Committee 
on Problems of the Environment (SCOPE) and the International Association of Ecology 
(INTECOL). Activities on the conservation of natural ecosystems are promoted through 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN), 


which Unesco was instrumental in founding in 1948. 


From the synoptic studies by Unesco on the arid zones and the humid 

tropics ..- 
Unesco has a special and perhaps unique responsibility for responding to the changing 
needs of a changing world in the field of the natural environment and its resources. This 
responsibility is based on the traditional role of the Organization in Tespect to the 
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scientific, cultural and educational aspects of the environment, and to the fact that this 
broad mandate preadapts the Organization for a comprehensive and non-sectoral 
approach to the basic problems of development. f 

The Arid Zone Programme, launched by Unesco in 1951, was the starting 
point of many present-day actions to combat desertification. A wide public was reached 
by synoptical studies dealing, for example, with the natural resources of arid and semi- 
arid Africa, the utilization of land and water and the related human problems including 
nomadism. Concurrently, Unesco devoted attention to the other side of the problem, 
namely humid tropics research. A series of actions for stimulating scientific research 
relating to the humid tropics and for promoting international co-operation in this respect, 
were implemented. 

This work has been closely linked with a programme for preparation and 
publication of thematic maps and surveys relating to the environment and its resources 
which has been implemented in co-operation with relevant United Nations agencies. 
These activities have often developed from one of Unesco’s traditional roles, that of 
promoting international scientific understanding through helping the development of 
comparable methodologies and agreed nomenclatures. In the course of the preparation 
of the Unesco/FAO Soil Map of the World, for example, the difficulties encountered in 


producing a legend owing to the widely varying approaches of the different pedological 
schools of thought led eventually to a fruitful development of ideas. 


++. to the Biosphere Conference 


(1968) and the Programme on Man and 
the Biosphere (MAB) 


Unesco has also for a number of years helped in the training of specialists from develop- 
ing countries in modern approaches and techniques for integrated ecological research 


and survey. A number of international post-graduate training courses are sponsored 00 
a continuing basis, while ad hoc training courses and seminars for scientists and resource 
managers and decision-makers are also organized. Another aspect of Unesco’s work in 
helping increase the indigenous capabilities of countries for integrated ecological 
research and training relates to assistance in the building-up of infrastructures. Typical 
of what has been achieved in this respect are the Institute for Applied Research on 
Natural Resources at Abu Ghraib, Iraq, and the Central Arid Zone Research Institute 
in Jodhpur, India, which were established with Unesco and UNDP assistance, and which 
provide a focal point for work in these countries on Tesearch and survey of resources 
linked to economic development. Another example is the creation of a centre, for the 
analysis of documents on natural resources of the Niger basin, set up in Niamey in the 
framework of the Niger River Commission. 

Within this context of activities Unesco convened, in 1968, a major intergovern- 
mental conference of experts on the scientific basis for rational use and conservation of 
the resources of the biosphere. The Biosphere Conference helped launch the then radical 
assertions that the problems of accelerating the rates of economic and social develop- 
ment of countries were intimately connected with problems of the rational use of bio- 
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logical resources, that conservation of these resources should be considered as an 
element of their rational use and not in opposition to it, and that the improvement in 
quantitative and qualitative terms of the prosperity and well-being of societies was 
intermerged with the quality of the relationships between man and his global environ- 
ment. The Conference recommended the development of a co-operative research pro- 
gramme in this field which was formally launched by the General Conference in Novem- 
ber 1970 as the Programme on Man and the Biosphere (MAB). This programme provides 
a major interdisciplinary focus at the intergovernmental level for improving knowledge 
of terrestrial biological resources and of interrelationships between human activities and 
terrestrial ecosystems. The programme, in which both developed and developing coun- 
tries are playing an active part, has now moved into its operational phase and is con- 
ducted in close co-operation with the other United Nations organizations concerned 


(UNEP, FAO, WHO, WMO) as well as with ICSU and IUCN. 


1982 objective: a three-part plan of action 
Unesco’s programme action in this field will emphasize the study of the structure and 


functioning of ecological systems and t A i f 
intervention. It will stress the impact of man on the environment but also the impact of 


the environment on man, considered as a biological and adaptive creature and as a 
social, cultural and economic being. Unesco’s actions will be primarily concerned with 
research, training and information exchange. They will not b ne ep 
Operational aspects of management of terrestrial resources where F. £ as * ea! 
responsibility. Rather these actions will seek to provide the objective scientific informa- 
tion—from within both the natural and social sciences—on which sound management 
can be based. They will be oriented to the solution of gonore s practical problems. 

Action will be conducted along three main lines: First, aciyates will be pro- 
Moted within the framework of an intergovernmental and interdisciplinary programme 
of scientific co-operation on Man and the Biosphere (MAB). The implementation of this 
international programme is expected to result in qualitative and quantitative changes 
in the way in which countries mana 


ge and exploit their natural resources, through 
Providing the objective scientific data that are required by decision-makers and 
planners. 


Supervision of the programme will be assured by a representative intergovern- 
ervi 


mental body, while co-ordination and harmonization of countries’ contributions to the 
international scientific effort will be promoted through flexible mechanisms for project 
Support and information exchange and by making available the technical advice and 
eae ened by countries. As the six-year period progresses, there will be an 
increasing shift in programme actions from the elaboration of guidelines and frame- 
Works for co-operation to the implementation of concrete field activities and integrated 
Pilot research projects, to be undertaken in co-operation with UNEP. These projects will 
be mainly focused on arid and semi-arid zones and on tropical and subtropical forest 


areas, though certain projects will be sited in other areas which are particularly fragile 
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and vulnerable to man’s impacts, such as high mountain systems and small islands in 
tropical zones. 

The second part of the programme is aimed at an integrated approach to land 
resources research and management, through development of appropriate methodologies 
and synthesis of existing information. 

The desired impact is first to improve the tools available to Member States for 
planning purposes through development of methodologies for integrated land studies 
and for research on ecological processes. Secondly, it is planned to make more efficient 
use of existing knowledge on land resources and ecological processes through the colla- 
tion, synthesis and dissemination of information relating to the natural environment. 

By 1982, regional and sub-regional maps on soil, climate and vegetation will have been 
prepared for most regions of the world. These maps and related ecological documenta- 
tion and techniques will serve to strengthen the body of methods and information which 
can be used for integrated land use planning and development. 

The third part of the programme concerns the promotion and development of 
national and regional Capacities for research and management on problems associated 
with the environment and with the integrated use of biological terrestrial resources. 

The desired impact is to increase the indigenous capabilities and capacities 
available to Member States for an integrated approach to the use of natural resources 


ers, ecologists and other environment specialists, from over sixty developing countries. 
The incorporation of environmental concerns as a 


makers. 

ell conducted, 
personnel and 
astructures for 
y institutes for 
‘countries of the 


further expected 


y 1982 be fulfilling a regional role and a regional 
function. 
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Sharing water resources 


The development of human societies, and of the cities where these societies blossomed 
out, has always been conditioned by the availability of the water resources essential for 
their existence; and, despite all its technological transformations, the modern world has 
not changed this immutable law. On the contrary, the problem of water has, in our 
days, assumed new dimensions, due partly to the growth of the population but even 
more to the rapid increase in the needs of agriculture and industry and to the phenom- 
enon of urbanization. The solution of this problem has become a key factor in econ- 
omic and social development, and it calls for the installation of special structures in 
national administrations. More and more countries are facing a water crisis, affecting 


both the quality and the quantity of the water supply. 


World water consumption in 1975: 3,000 cubic kilometres 


Needs and resources 
oblem is the continuous increase of water consumption, 
oubling over a period of twenty years or so, 


and therefore outstripping by far the population growth. The concentration of people in 
towns and changes in the way of living are partly responsible for this increase: the needs 
of a large modern city may be as much as 1,000 litres per person per day (New York), 
although domestic and municipal consumption continues to represent only a relatively 
small proportion of the total water consumption (approximately 5 per cent). It is industry 


which represents the most dynamic factor, particularly the relatively new branches of 
industry, which demand vast quantities of water: the production of one ton of synthetic 
fibre, for instance, may require from 3,000 to 5,000 tons of water. But the greatest con- 
sumer of water continues to be agriculture (about 70 per cent of the total) especially 
Since, as opposed to the situation in numerous industries, most of the water used for 
irrigation is evaporated and so cannot be re-used. At the same time, the extension of 

1 adoption of new agricultural techniques—such, for 


irrigated areas and the genera : ; : 5 
instance, as those of the ‘green revolution’—which are essential for improving the world 
: crease of water consumption. 


food situati i continuous in 
on, necessitate a k 7 ; 3 
The total quantity of water used in the world in 1975 is at a fairly rough 


estimate some 3,000 km, representing about 7 per cent of the total mean discharge 
Of the rivers which constitute the bulk of the renewable water resources. Between now 
and the year 2000, it is reckoned that water consumption will double, rising to about 
6,000 km3. This would constitute only about a quarter of the volume of water in Lake 
Baikal, or a tenth of the deep ground water pasa under the north-west Sahara 
Viewed on a world scale and in mean hydrological conditions, these figures do not appear 


The most urgent aspect of this pr 
which is rising in geometric progression, d 
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disquieting, but there are two points to be considered. The first is that the SS ai a fae 
quantity of water made available to users represents for the world a vast nyes ; i 
reater than that already made for current utilization on account of the ear i 
a the necessary works. The second is that water resources are very unevenly distri A 
throughout the various regions of the world and in different years and seasons, SO i 
there are many countries where the situation is already critical. Water shortag , 
chronic in arid or semi-arid regions where use has to be made of non-renewable (an i 
consequently precarious) underground sources or of non-traditional sources (such . 
desalinized sea water, which necessitates a heavy consumption of energy). Tempera 


regions, too, are affected by water shortage, due to fluctuations of the hydrological 
régime. 


Floods and drought 


Not only do these fluctuations imply restrictions on water usage; their two extremes— 
floods and drought—give rise to natural disasters which have grave effects on society- 
Floods occur frequently and affect most parts of the world. They are particularly violent 
in zones that are subject to tropical cyclones: the cyclone which struck the Gulf of 
Bengal in November 1970 caused the death of 300,000 people in Bangladesh, in addition 
to incalculable material damage. Even the most developed countries, possessing excellent 
prediction services and efficient technical resources, do not escape the effects of floods; 
for instance, the hurricane Agnes, which ravaged part of the territory of the United 


States of America in June 1972, caused damage estimated at $3,000 million. Drought has 
very different hydrological causes and characteristics, and its effects are less spectacular 
than those of floods; but they are more insidious and lasting, perhaps even more disas- 


trous, since they are closely connected with endemic famine in the world, and may a 
addition undermine for years and years the prosperity of an entire region (case of t 
Sahel). 


The quality of water 


The age-old practice of using rivers and streams for evacuating refuse has not only 
subsisted to the present day, 


but has assumed such Proportion as to lead to very eo 
quieting results. The same water is subjected, successively, to domestic, industrial a” 
agricultural uses, causing varying degrees of pollution, and is 


to the sea all the organic and inorganic waste inevitably pr 
centres and in particular by complex industrial works. Thi: 
collects in the rivers and lakes which are no longer able t 
cleansing process, so that they even seep through into the 
deterioration of the water makes it less fit for further us 
threat to public health and adversely affecting the fauna, fi 
This considerably increases the gravity of the water pro 
question only of whether the required quantity of water is 


then required to carry dow? 
oduced by large populatio? 
s chemical and other waste 
o destroy them by a natura 
ground water. The resulting 
e, besides creating a serious 
ora and natural environment: 
blem, since it is no longer ĉ 
available in a given place a? 
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at a given time, but also of whether the quality of the water available makes it suitable for 
the purpose for which it is required. Thus the water crisis becomes a major component 
of the environment crisis. It should be noted that the deterioration of the quality of water 
is due not only to the quantitative increase of consumption with the resulting increase 
of refuse; it is above all a consequence of the development of new products and new 
production technologies (use of detergents, development of the chemical industry, 
increasing use of chemical manures and pesticides in agriculture, etc.), releasing into the 
environment substances that are all the more harmful for not being always biodegradable. 
It may be said that the problem of combating water pollution, at least in the industri- 
alized countries, has become more difficult than that of ensuring an adequate quantitative 
supply of water. There is, unfortunately, a risk of the same situation arising in the 
developing countries, where the factors making for pollution are tending to increase. 


The need for a water policy 


Rational water management 


The water problem, only a few of whose multiple aspects have been listed above, is such 
as to make it imperative for every country to adopt a water policy to ensure the rational 
management of water resources, in regard both to their quantity and their quality. This 
Water policy must be based on the geographical, economic, social and cultural charac- 
teristics of each individual country, and it will have to be integrated with the fundamental 
Options governing the development of the country in question. At the same time, there 
are certain common measures relating to efficient water management that must be 
included in all countries’ water policies. The first is to assess as accurately as possible 
both the water resources available in the principal basins and in the country as a whole, 
and also the country’s needs, present and future; the second is, by using the technical 
Means which engineers have at their disposal though they may involve large investments, 
to redistribute these resources, in space and in time, so as ia meet the specific require- 
Ments in respect of water for domestic, agricultural, industrial and recreational use; the 
third is to regulate the use of water for these various purposes, bearing in mind the 
question of pollution; the fourth is to take steps to anticipate or alleviate the disastrous 
effects—floods or drought—of fluctuations of the hydrological régime; and the last is 
to preserve sufficient water of sufficient quality for further use, so maintaining a certain 
quality of the environment. 


The evolution of hydrology 


Traditional hydrology was directed to the study of the natural water régime and its 
interactions with the other elements of the geographical milieu. In our day it is rather 


Tare to find rivers, lakes or groun 
therefore, has now to be concerned 
on water resources. The hydrologica 


dwater in absolulely ‘natural’ conditions. Hydrology, 
more especially with the effects of man’s activities 
1 régime is influenced today by changes in land use 
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urbanization, soil and water conservation measures, diversion of surface and ground- 
water discharges, works for regularization of the flow of rivers and protection against 
flooding, etc. 

Moreover, such changes also affect the quality of the water and, in that con- 
nection, modern hydrology must study the effects of the discharge of pollutants or waste 
heat into water, as well as its natural capacity for self-cleansing. 

Other disciplines also are concerned with the global approach to these ever- 
increasing problems and their interactions: hydraulics, the study of water pollution and 
methods of treating it, hydraulic engineering, etc. At the same time, the development of 
water resources is increasingly confronted by environmental problems, due to modifica- 
tions of the hydrological régime and the water quality, 
sites. For the solution of these problems a pluridiscipli 
also on the ecological, biological, pedological and ot 

For the decision- 


as well as by changes in natural 
nary approach is required, based 


egies in which optimum 


applied. 


International Co-operation in this c 
by physical features. Although the practical 
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Water management and institutional integration 


The measurement of variations in river levels dates back to the earliest civilizations, but 
it was not until towards the end of the eighteenth century that a beginning was made 
with the application of hydrology to practical problems; the science of hydraulics was 
by then sufficiently developed, to be used in the establishment of technical projects, and 
hydrological observations were sufficiently methodical to supply the necessary informa- 
tion for hydraulic calculations. National hydrological services were set up in the de- 
veloped countries from the nineteenth century onwards, and such services now exist in a 
large number of countries. But there are other countries which do not yet possess the 
technical resources and the personnel that are needed for integrating hydrological 
activities in their overall economic and social development. Water management and the 
planning of water use were for a fairly long time subordinated to the needs of each 
Particular sector concerned: municipalities, agriculture, industries, etc. Only recently has 
it begun to be realized that the management of water resources is a national problem 


which necessitates an integrated approach taking account of the characteristics both of 


the water régime and of economic and social development as a whole. Countries sharing 


major river basins have concluded international agreements and, from the nineteenth 
century onwards, co-ordinating bodies were established, first for questions of navigation 
> 


(Rhine, Danube) and then for other aspects of water use. There are now co-ordinating 
Commissions and committees for most of the international basins (Mekong, Niger, 


Senegal, La Plata, etc.). 

A series of internatio 
technological, economic and legal aspects 
were taken to establish what was to beco 


nal organizations has begun to deal with the scientific, 
of water resources. From 1922 onwards, steps 
me the International Association of Hydro- 


logical Sciences, Other non-governmental scientific organizations have been set up to 
onal Association for Hydraulic Research, International 


deal wit nternati ‘ 
OMS cleo ae International Commission on Large Dams, Interna- 
tional Association on Water Pollution Research, International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage, etc.). An endeavour was made to co-ordinate them by setting up 
Within ICSU in 1064 a Scientific Committee for Water Research (COWAR) and by the 
Creation, in 1971, of an independent body, the Internationa aligns sigs areca 
tion. At the same time, the regional governmental organizations, such as OECD, CMEA 
OAS, ALESCO, etc., are paying increasing attention, in their programmes, to water 
icc by little, the United Nations system came to concern itself with the pro- 
inotio# oF international co-operation in regard to the development of water resources. 
The first of the United Nations agencies to recognize me part played by iydrology an 
Water resources in economic growth was perhaps the United Nations Economic Com- 
t. In 1950 the Bureau of Flood Control, later to 


missi i the Far Eas ‘vigil 
ion for Asia and lopment Division, was established. From 1954 


become rces Deve 
the Water Resou 2 4 ; 
Onwards, in particular, Ecosoc paid special attention to the assembly of hydrological 


data and the techniques of watershed management. Subsequently, the United Nations 


